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PREFACE. 



The chief object of the Handbook for London, like that of 
the Editor's other European and Oriental guide-books, is to 
enable the traveller so to employ his time , his money, and 
his energy, that he may derive the greatest possible amount 
of pleasure and instruction from his visit to the greatest city 
in the modem world. 

As several excellent English guide-books to London al- 
ready existed , the Editor in 1877 published the first English 
edition of the present Handbook with some hesitation , not- 
withstanding the encouragement he received from numerous 
English and American correspondents, who were already 
familiar with the distinctive characteristics of 'Baedeker s 
Handbooks'. So favourable a reception, however, was accord- 
ed to the first edition that the issue of a second has already 
become necessary. The present volume embodies the most 
recent information, down to the beginning of the present 
year, obtained in the course of personal visits to the places 
described, and from the most tnistworthy sources. 

In the preparation of the Handbook the Editor has re- 
ceived most material assistance from several English friends 
who are intimately acquainted with their great Metropolis. 
To Dr. Thomas Nicholas, the Rev. Robert Gwynne, 
B. A., and Mr. George Dodd, who have kindly contributed 
several important historical and topographical data, his 
gratefiil acknowledgments are specially due. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the description 
of the great public collections, such as the National Gallery, 
the British Museum, and the South Kensington Museum, to 
all of which the utmost possible space has been allotted. The 
account of the pictures in the National Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, the Dulwich Gallery, and the various 
private collections, is from the pen of Dr. Jean Paul 
RiCHTER of London. 

The Introduction, which has purposely been made as 
comprehensive as possible , is intended to convey all the in- 
formation, preliminary, historical, and practical, which is best 
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calculated to make a stranger feel at home in London, and to 
familiarise him with its manners and customs. While the de- 
scriptive part of the work is topographically arranged, so that 
the reader may see at a glance which of the sights of London 
may be visited together, the introductory portion classifies 
the principal sights according to their subjects, in order to 
present the reader with a convenient index to their char- 
acter , and to facilitate his selection of those most congenial 
to his taste. 

As, however, it has not been the Editor's purpose to write 
an exhaustive account of so stupendous a city, but merely to 
describe the most important objects of general interest con- 
tained in it, he need hardly observe that the information re- 
(jnired by specialists of any kind can only be given to a ver}' 
limited extent in the present work. The sights described 
have been carefully selected and arranged in accordance 
with that purpose , and the most noteworthy are indicated 
by asterisks. 

The list of Hotels and Restaurants enumerated in the 
Handbook comprises the most important establishments and 
many of humbler pretension. Those restaurants which the 
Editor believes to be most worthy of commendation are denot- 
ed by asterisks. The same system , however , has not been 
extended to the hotels , those enumerated in the Handbook 
being generally unexceptionable. The hotels at the West 
End and at the [jrincipal railway stations are the most expen- 
sive, while the inns m the less fashionable quarters of the 
Metropolis generally affbrd comfortable accommodation at 
moderate charges. 

The Maps and Plans, upon which the utmost care has been 
bestowed, will also, it is hoped, be found serviceable. 
Those relating to London itself (one clue-map, one large plan, 
four special plans of the most important quarters of the citj'', 
and a railway plan) have been specially prepared for this 
edition, and are placed at the end of the volume in a separate 
cover, which may if desired be severed from the Handbook 
altogether. The subdivision of the Plan of the city into three 
sections distinguished by borders of different colours will be 
found greatly to facilitate reference, as it obviates the neces- 
sity of unfolding a large sheet of paper at each consultation. 

The Routes to places of interest in the Environs of London, 
although very brief, will probably suffice for the purposes 
of an ordinary visit. The somewhat longer excursion to the 
Isle of Wight has also been described , as being one of the 
most attractive in the less immediate vicinity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. Money. Expenses. Season. Passports. Cnstom- 

Honse. Time. 

Money. In England alone of the more important states of Eu- 
rope the currency is arranged without much reference to the 
decimal system. The English Gold coins are the sovereign or pound 
(I. = livre) equal to 20 shillings , and the half-sovereign. The 
Silver coins are the crown (5 shillings), the half-crown, the florin 
(2 Bbillings), the shilling (a. J, and the six-penny, four-penny, and 
thiee-penny pieces. The Bronte coinage consists of the penny 
(d. , Lat. denarius), of which 12 make a shilling, the halfpenny, 
and the farthing (Y4d.). The Guinea, a sum of 21s., though still 
used in reckoning, is no longer in circulation as a coin. A sovereign 
is approximately equal to 5 American dollars, 25 francs, 20 German 
marks, or 10 Austrian florins. The Bank of England issues notes 
for 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 pounds, and upwards. These are useful 
in paying large sums ; but for ordinary use, as change is not always 
readily procured, gold is preferable. The number of each note 
should be taken down in a pocket-book, for the purpose, in the 
event of its being lost or stolen, of stopping payment of it at the 
Bank, and thus possibly recovering it. Foreign Money does not cir- 
culate in England, and should always be exchanged on arrival. 
French copper coins, however , are in common use in London, the 
10 and 5 centime pieces corresponding to the penny and halfpenny 
respectively. A convenient and safe mode of carrying money from 
America or th^ Continent is iu t^e sjiupe of letters of credit, or 
circular notes, which are readily procurable at the principal banks. 
A larger sum than will suffice for the day's expenses should never 
be carried on the person, and gold and silver coins of a similar size 
(e.g. sovereigns and shillings) should not be kept in the same 
pocket. 

Ezpenses. The cost of a visit to London depends of course on 
the habits and tastes of the traveller. If he lives in a first-class 
hotel, dines at the table d'h6te, drinks wine, frequents the theatre 
and other places of amusement, and drives about in cabs or flies 
instead of using the economical train or omnibus, he must be 
prepared to spend 30-40s. a day or upwards. Persons of moderate 
requirements, however, will have little difficulty, with the aid of 
the information in the Handbook, in living comfortably and seeing 
the principal sights of London for an expenditure of 15-20v«». a day 
or even less. 

Baedekeu, London. 2nd Edit. 1 



2 2. PASSAGE. 

Season. The 'Loudon Season' is chiefly comprised within the 
months of May, June, and July, when Parliament is sitting, the 
aristocracy are at their town residences, the greatest artistes in the 
world are performing at the Opera, and the Royal Academy is open. 
Families who desire to obtain comfortable accommodation had 
better be in London to secure it by the end of April ; single trav- 
ellers can, of course , more easily find lodgings at any time. 

Passports. These documents are not necessary in England, 
except for the purpose of procuring delivery of registered and poste 
rtstante letters (comp. p. 47). A visa is quite needless. American 
travellers , who intend to proceed to the Continent after visiting 
London, should provide themselves with passports before leaving 
home. Passports, however, may also be obtained by personal appli- 
cation at the American Consulate in London (p. 43). The visa of 
the American ambassador, and that of the minister in London of 
the country to which the traveller is about to proceed, are sometimes 
necessary. 

Cnstom-Honse. Almost the only articles likely to be in the 
possession of ordinary travellers on which duty is charged are spirits 
and tobacco, but a flask of the former and 72^^* of the latter are 
allowed for private use. Three pounds of tobacco may be passed on 
payment of a duty of 5«. per pound , and (in the case of cigars) a 
slight fine for the contravention of the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of cigars in chests of fewer than 10,000. Foreign reprints of 
English books of which the copyright still exists in England are 
liable to confiscation. The custom-house examination is generally 
lenient. 

Time. Uniformity of time throughout the country is maintained 
by telegraphic communication with Greenwich Observatory (see 
p. 280). 

2. Eontes to and from London. Arrival. 

It may not be out of place here to furnish a list of the principal 
oceanic routes between the New World and England, and also to 
indicate how Transatlantic visitors may continue their European 
travels by passing from London to the Continent. An enumeration 
of the routes between the Continent of Europe and London may 
also prove serviceable to foreigners coming in the reverse diraetion. 
It should , however , be borne in mind that the times and fares 
mentioned in our list are liable to alteration. 

Sontes to England from the United States of America and 
Canada. The American traveller has abundant room for choice in 
the matter of his oceanic passage, the steamers of any of the fol- 
lowing companies affording comfortable accommodation and speedy 
transit. 

Cufiard Line. A steamer of this company starts every Wed- 
nesday from New York and every Saturday from Boston for Queens- 
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town and Liverpool. Cabin fare 80 or 100 dollars, according to 
accommodation ; return-ticket (available for 12 months) at a redac- 
tion of ten per cent. Special low fare of 60 dollars in winter and 
autumn. Fare by steamers carrying no steerage passengers , 90 or 
130 dollars; return-ticket, 150 or 225 dollars. Steamers from Liver- 
pool for New York every Saturday , for Boston every Wednesday. 
Fare 12, 15, 17, or 21 guineas ; return-ticket , 25 or 30 guineas. 
Fare by steamers carrying no steerage passengers 18^ or26^ Lon- 
don offices at 6 St. Helen's Place, Bishopsgate Street, and 28 
Pall Mall. 

White Star Line. Steamer every alternate Thursday and Sa- 
turday from New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. Cabin, 80 or 
100 dollars ; steerage , 28 dollars. From Liverpool to New York 
every alternate Tuesday and Thursday. Cabin 15, 18, or 21 guineas ; 
return (available for one year) 30 guineas ; steerage 6 guineas. 
London office, 34 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Jnman Line. Every week on Thursday or Saturday from New 
York to Liverpool. Cabin 80, 90, or 110 dollars; return-ticket 
(available for 12 months), 130 or 150 dollars. From Liverpool weekly 
on Tuesday or Thursday. Fares 15, 18, or 21p«. ; return 26 or 
SOgs. London office, Eives and Allen, 61 King William Street, E.C. 

American Steamship Company. From Philadelphia to Liverpool 
every Thursday, and from Liverpool to Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day. Cabin 12 to iSgs. ; return-ticket 20 to SOga, London office, 
Keller, Wallis, & Postlethwaite, 5 and 7 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

National Steamship Company. Steamers from Liverpool and also 
from London direct to New York every Wednesday. Cabin fares 
10, 12, or 15p«. ; returns 22 and 2igs. From New York to Liver- 
pool every Saturday, and from New York to London weekly. Cabin 
50 to 70 dollars. London offices at 33 Gracechurch Street (Smith, 
Sundlus, & Co.) and 57 Charing Cross. 

North German Lloyd Line. From New York to Southampton 
every Saturday , from Southampton to New York every Tuesday ; 
fare 65 or 115 dollars. From New Orleans to Southampton , and 
vice versd, once a month ; cabin 155, steerage 40 dollars. 

Anchor Line. Steamer from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
direct to London vi& Southampton , and from London to New York 
weekly. Saloon 12 to 15^8., second cabin Sgs.j steerage Qgs. Also 
weekly mail steamer between New York and Glasgow. Saloon 12 
to 15p«., second cabin Sgs., steerage Qgs. 

Allan Line. From the middle of April to the beginning of No- 
vember a steamer leaves Quebec for Liverpool every Saturday, 
and another leaves Liverpool for Quebec every Thursday. Cabin 
fares 13^, 16^,, or 191. From Liverpool every other Tuesday to St. 
John's , Newfoundland , Halifax , and Baltimore , returning from 
Baltimore every other Wednesday, leaving Halifax on following 
Tuesday and St. John's on following Thursday. Cabin fares 12^, 
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15^, or iSl. Mail steamei from Liverpool during •winter every 
Thursday to Halifax and Baltimore, returning from Baltimore every 
Tuesday. London address, Montgomerie & Workman , 17 Grace- 
church Street. 

State Line, Weekly steamers between New York and Glasgow. 
Saloon 12 to 15gf». ; second cabin Sgs, 

The average duration of the passage across the Atlantic is 
8V2-10'/2days. The best time for crossing is in summer. Passengers 
should pack clothing and other necessaries to be used on the voyage 
in small boxes or portmanteaus, such as can lie easily in the cabin, 
as all bulky luggage is stowed away in the hold. Dress for the 
voyage should be of a plain and serviceable description, and it is 
advisable, even in midsummer, to be provided with some warm 
clothing. The steward's fee and other customary gratuities amount 
to 5-10 dollars. 

From Litbbpool to London , by railway , the traveller may 
proceed by the line of one of four different companies (202-230 M. 
according to route, in 5-9 hrs. ; fares by all trains 29«., 21i«. 9d., 
IGs. 9d. ; ne second class by Midland Railway). The longest routes 
are by the Great Western Railway to Paddington via Chester, Bir- 
mingham, Warwick, and Oxford; or via Hereford and Gloucester; 
or via Worcester. The Midland Railway to St. Pancras runs by 
Buxton, Matlock, and Derby. The route of the London and North 
Western Railway (to Euston Square Station) goes via Crewe and 
Rugby. Or, lastly, we may take a train of the Great Northern Rail- 
way to King's Cross Station, passing Grantham and Peterborough. 
Should the traveller make up his mind to stay overnight in Liver- 
pool he will find any of the following hotels comfortable : "^Railway 
Hotel, Lime Street Station ; * Washington , Adelphi , and WaterloOy 
all near Lime Street Station ; Angel, Alexandra, George, all in Dale 
Street ; Lawrence^ s Temperance Hotel. 

Fbom Southampton to London, by South Western Railway to 
Waterloo Station (79 M. in 21/3-8 hrs. ; fares 15«. 6d., 11«., 65. 6d.). 
Hotels at Southampton, see p. 340. 

Fbom Plymouth to London, by Great Western Railway to 
Paddington Station, or by South Western Railway to Waterloo Sta- 
tion (247 M., in 6V2-II V2 hrs. ; fares 468. 6d., 328. lOd., 188. 8d.). 
Hotels at Plymouth : Royal ; Duke of Cornwall ; Clarence ; plobe. 
Also two or three good hotels at Devonport, adjoining Plymouth. 

Bontes ftom England to the Continent. The following are the 
favourite routes between London and the Continent : — 

From Dover to Calais, twice a day, in 1^/4 hrs, ; cabin Ss, Qd. , 
steerage 65. (Railway from London to Dover, or vice versd, iu 
2-4 hrs. ; fares 208. or 188. Qd., lbs, or 138. 6d., 68. 9d. or 68. 2d.) 

From Folkestone to Boulogne, twice a day, in 2-3 hrs. ; cabin 
^s., steerage 68. (Railway from London to Folkestone in 2-4 hrs.; 
ires same as to Dover, except 3rd class, which is 68. or 58. 9d.) 
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From Dover to Ostend, twice a day, but once only on Satur- 
days and Sundays, in 4-5 hrs. ; cabin 15d., steerage 10s. 

From London to Boulogne, daily, in 9 hr». ; 128. or 8«. 6d. 

From London to Ostend, twice a week, in 10 hrs. (6 hrs. at 
sea) ; 188. or 14«. 

From London to Calais, twice a week, in 10 hrs. ; 12«. or 8s. 6d. 

From London to Rotterdam, twice a week in 18-20 hrs. 
(^9-10 hrs. at sea); 20«. or IGs. 

From Harwich to Rotterdam daily, in 13 hrs. ; railway from 
London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs. ; fare from London to Rotterdam, 
26s. or 15s. 

From London to Antwerp, four times a week, in 14-16 hrs. 
(8-9 hrs. of which are on the open sea) ; 24s. or 16s. 

From Harwich to Antwerp, thrice a week in 12-13 hrs. (train 
from London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs.); 26s. or 15s. (from London). 

From London to Bremerhafen, twice a week, in 36-40 hrs. ; 
21. or il. 

From London to Hamburg, five times a week, in 40-50 hrs. ; 
21. 5s. or il. 9s. 

From Queenhorough to Flushing, daily (Sundays excepted), in 
9-10 hrs. (open sea nearly the whole way); train from London to 
Queenhorough in 2 hrs., from Flushing t^ Amsterdam in 6-9 hrs. ; 
through- fare 33s. 6d. or 20s. lid. 

From Newhaven to Dieppe, daily, in 6-8 hrs. ; 16s. or lis. 6d. 
(Rail from London to Newhaven, or vice versd, in 2-3 hrs ; fares 13s. 
9d. or lis. 2d., 10s. 2d. or 7s. lOd., and 5s.) 

On the longer voyages (10 hrs. and upwards), or when special 
attention has been required, the steward expects a gratuity of Is. or 
more according to circumstances. Food and liquors are supplied on 
board all the steamboats at fixed charges , but the viands are often 
not very inviting. 

Arrival. Those who arrive in London by water have sometimes 
to land in small boats. The tariff is 6d. for each person, and 3d. for 
each trunk. The traveller should take care to select one of the 
watermen who wear a badge , as they alone are bound by the tariff. 
There is still much room for improvement in the arrangements for 
landing in small boats. 

Cabs (see p. 24) are in waiting at most of the railway stations, 
and also at the landing stages. The stranger had better let the 
porter at his hotel pay the fare in order to prevent an overcharge. 

HoTBLS in London, see below. 

3. Hotels. Boarding Honses. Private Lodgings. 

Hotels. Charges for rooms in the London hotels vary according 
to the situation and the floor. A difference is also made between a 
simple Bed Room and a bedroom fitted up like a Sitting Room, wit^ 
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writing-table, sofa, easy-chaiis, etc., a higher charge beiug, of 
course, made for the latter. Most of the rooms, even in the smaller 
hotels, are comfortably furnished. The continental custom of locking 
the bedroom door on leaving it is not usual, but visitors are recom- 
mended to make their door secure at night, even in the best houses. 
Private sitting-rooms are generally very expensive. In some hotels 
the day of departure is charged for, unless the rooms are given up 
before noon. 

Breakfast is generally taken in the hotel, the continental habit 
of breakfasting at a caf^ being almost unknown in England. The 
meal consists of tea or coffee with meat , fish , and eggs , and is 
charged for by tariff. Tea or coffee with bread and butter alone is, 
of course, cheaper. 

A fixed charge per day is also made for attendance, beyond which 
no gratuity need be given. It is, however, usual to give the ^boots' 
(i.e. boot-cleaner and errand man) a small fee on leaving, and the 
waiter who has specially attended to the traveller also expects a 
shilling or two. 

In most hotels smoking is prohibited except in the Smoking 
Rooms provided for the purpose. 

An assortment of English newspapers is provided at every hotel, 
but foreign journals are rarely met with. 

The average charges at London hotels are as follows : — Bedroom 
2-l()«., Sitting-room 3«. 6d. -20s., Attendance 6d.-3s., Breakfast 
l-4«., Dinner 2«. 6d.-i0«. Lights (i,e, candles or gas) are seldom 
charged for. Persons who make a prolonged stay at a hotel are recom- 
mended to ask for their bills every two or three days to prevent 
mistakes, whether accidental or designed. 

The large Terminus Hotels, which have sprung up of lato 
years at the different railway stations, and which belong to com- 
panies , are very handsomely fitted up, and have a fixed scale of 
charges. Apartments may be obtained in them at rates to suit 
almost every purse. The following are the chief station-hotels : — 

Great Western Royal Hotel, Paddington Station. 

Eustorh and Victoria Hotels, Euston Square Station. 

Great Northern Railway Hotel, King's Cross Station. 

Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street Station. 

Grand Midland Railway Hotel, St. Pancras Station, Euston Road. 

International Hotel, London Bridge Station. 

Charing Cross Hotel, Charing Cross Station. 

Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria Station, Pimlico. 

Holbom Viaduct Hotel, Holborn Viaduct Station. 

The South Western Railway station at Waterloo, and the Great 
Eastern at Liverpool Street are still in want of terminus hotels. 

Other extensive hotels belonging to companies are : — 

Alexandra Hotel, 16-21 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. 

Langhqm Hotel, Portland Place. 



^ 
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Bftckingham Palate Hotel, Buckingliain Palace Gate. 

Westminater PtUaee Hotel, Victoria Street, Weitminster. 

Inns of Court Hotel, High Holbom. 

Most of the first-class hotels at the West End only receive trav- 
ellers when the rooms have been ordered beforehand, or the visitors 
are provided with an introduction. 

Claridge's Hotel, 49-55 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, con- 
sidered the first hotel in London, and patronised chiefly by royalty 
ftnd the nobility, is very expensive. — Other well-conducted hotels 
of a similar character are the Albemarle, 1 Albemarle Street; the 
York, 10 and 11 Albemarle Street; and PuUeney's, 13 Albemarle 
Street. At Nos. 2 and 12 Albemarle Street is Maekellara Private 
Hotel. 

At the W. end of Oxford Street , in Hyde Park Place , near the 
Marble Arch (p. 243) is the Hyde Park Hotel. — In Piccadilly : — 
Hateheti's Hotel (No. 67 ; moderate for this locality), at the corner 
of DoTer Street ; 8t. James's Hotel (No. 77). — Bath Hotel, 25 Ar- 
lington Street. — In Dover Street : Brown's Hotel (No. 21) ; Cow- 
an's (No. 26) ; Batt's (No. 41) ; Holloway's (Nos. 47, 48). 

The following, in Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, are all good : — 
British HoUl (No. 82) ; Waterloo Hotel (No. 85) ; Brunswick Hotel 
(Nos. 52, 53) ; Cox's Hotel (No. 55) ; Rawlings's (Nos. 37, 38) ; Cav- 
endUh (No. 81). 

Fenton's Hotel, 63 St. James's Street, and Park Hotel, 10 Park 
Place, St. James's Street, are two comfortable family houses. 

At 16 New Bond Street is Long's Hotel, chiefly frequented by 
sporting gentlemen. Near Bond Street are the following: — 
Queen's Hotel, comer of Cork Street and Cliiford Street ; Burlington, 
19 and 20 Cork Street ; Coburg Hotel, Charles Street, Grosvenor 
Square ; Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley Square. 

Near Regent Street : — Brunswick Hoiise Hotel, Hanover Square ; 
Edwards's Boyal Cambridge Hotel, 12a George Street, Hanover 
Square; Marshall Thompson's Hotel, Cavendish Square; Ford's 
Hotel, 13 Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 

All these West End hotels are good in every respect, but their 
terms are high: Bedroom 3«. 6d.-10«., Breakfast 3-4s., Dinner 
5-10«., Attendance is.&d.'Ss. — Charges for the best rooms are 
equally high at the terminus hotels, but the attendance is scarcely 
BO good. 

Hotels in the City : — 

De Keyser's Royal Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, con- 
ducted in the continental fashion, is well situated, but somewhat 
expensiye: R. and A. 5«. and upwards, B. 2-3^., table d'hdte (at 
6 p.m.) 4«. Foreign newspapers provided. 

Anderlon's Hotel, 162 Fleet Street. 

Salisbury Hotel, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 

Cathedral Hotel^ 48 St. Paul's Churchyard, close to St. Paul's, 
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Near St. Martin's le Grand (General Post-Offlce) : CasUe and 
Falcon, 5 Aldersgate Street , and Queen's Hotel , comer of Bull 
and Mouth Street ; at these two, R. and A. 3*. 6d., B. 2s., D. 3«. 6d. 

Green Dragon, 86 Bishopsgate Street, old-fashioned but com- 
fortable. 

Metropolitan Hotel , South Place , near the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Station. 

Seyd's Hotel, 39 Finsbury Square, R. and B. 5«. 6d. 

Backer's Hotel, Christopher Street, Finsbury Square. 

In SouTHWABK and Lambeth, on the right bank of the Thames : 
— International Hotel, London Bridge Station (already mentioned 
at p. 6); Bridge House Hotel, 4 Borough High Street, London 
Bridge; Piggott's Hotel, 16G Westminster Bridge Road. 

In Leicesteb SauAEB, at the West End, a quarter much fre- 
quented by French visitors : — Hdtel Sahlonni^re et de Provence 
(Nos. 17, 18) ; Hotel de Paris et de I'Europe (No. 9). 

Near Leicester Square : — Bertolini's Hotel, 32-35 St. Martin's 
Street, Leicester Square ; Hdtel de New York, 1 and 2 Leicester 
Street, Leicester Square. 

Hdtel de France et de Belgique, 3 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Hotel Solferino, 7 Rupert Street , Coventry Street ; Hdtel Royal, 
No. 60 in the same street. 

German Hotel, 12 Greek Street, Soho Square. 

The stranger is cautioned against going to any unreeommended 
house near Leicester Square, as there are several houses of doubtful 
reputation in this locality. 

Near Covbnt Gabden : — 

New Hummums, and Tavistock Hotel, both in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden, for gentlemen only. 

Bedford Hotel, 14 Piazza, Covent Garden, comfortable. 

Covenl Garden Hotel, comer of Covent Garden and Southampton 
Street. 

Ashley's Hotel, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Opera Hotel, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 

Evans's, above the restaurant mentioned at p. 12. 

In the Stband, a favourite neighbourhood for visitors to Lon- 
don: — 

Osmond's Hotel (No. 87) ; Somerset Hotel (No. 162) ; HaxeWs 
Royal Exeter Hotel (Nos. 371-375), adjoining Exeter Hall. 

Golden Cross Hotel, 452 Strand, opposite the Charing Cross 
Hotel (p. 6). 

The streets leading from the Strand to the Thames contain a 
number of quiet family hotels, which afford comfortable accoom- 
modation at a moderate cost. Among these may be mentioned the 
Allowing : — 

Johnston's Hotel, 8, 9, and 14 Salisbury Street ; Northumberland 
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Hotel ^ 11 Northamberland Street; Craven Hotel, 44-46 Craven 
Street ; Adelphi Hotel, 1-4 John Street, Adelphi ; Caledonian Hotel, 
1-3 Robert Street, Adelphi, near Charing Crosa, with a good view 
of the Thames. 

Then, to the E. of Waterloo Bridge ■ — 

In Surrey Street: Lay's Hotel (Noa. 5, 6, 7, and 8); Royal 
Surrey Hotel (Nob. 14 and 15); Norfolk (No. 30); Hutchinson's 
(No. 24) ; Parker's (Nos. 27-29). 

In Norfolk Street : Diekins's Hotel (No. 16) ; Martin's (No. 9) ; 
Louis's (JSo. 10); Sampson's (ffo.li)-, BunyarcT* (No. 26) ; Kent's 
(No. 32) ; Bellevue (No. 21) ; Robertson's (No. 2). 

In Arandel Street ; — Arundel HotH (Nos. 2-4) ; King's Arms 
(No. 37) ; Clarendon (No. 18). 

Near Trapaloas Squakb : — 

Morley's Hotel, Trafalgar Square, pleasantly situated, and mueh 
freqnented by Americans. 

The Grand Hotel, now in coorse of erection on the site of 
Northumberland House (p. 134), opposite Trafalgar Square . will, 
when finished, be one of the most imposing hotels in London. 

Pantofh Hotel, 28 Panton Street, Haymarket. 

Cadogan Hotel , 75 Sloane Street , Cadogan Place , near Hyde 
Park. 

Norris's Hotel, 48-53 Russell Road, Kensington. 

Portland Hotel, 95-99 Great Portland Street, Portland Place ; 
Albar^, No. 240 in the same street. 

Frances's Private Hotel , 5 Fitzioy Square*, near Portland Place 
(pens, from 6a. a day). 

On the N. side of Holbobn, near the Farringdon Street Me- 
tropolitan Station, and a few hundred paces from St. Paul's : — 
Ridler's, Wood's (in FumiYal's Inn, very quiet ; good wine), and 
Old Fumival's Hotel. — On the Holbom Viaduct, the Imperial 
Hotel, and the Holbom Viaduct Hotel, — A little to the N. of 
this point is Kershaw's Hotel, 14 Charterhouse Square. 

Boarding Howes. The visitor will generally find it more 
economical to live in a Boarding House than at a hotel. For a sum 
of 30-40«. per week or upwards he will receive lodging, breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and tea, taking his meals and sharing the sitting- 
rooms with the family and other guests. This arrangement, however, 
is more suitable for persons making a prolonged sojourn in London 
than for those who merely intend to devote two or three weeks to 
seeing the lions of the English metropolis. To a visitor of the latter 
class the long distances between the different sights of London 
make it expedient that he should be able to dine where and when 
he pleases, and not have to return for that purpose to a particular 
part of the town at a fixed hour. This Independence of action is 
secured, more cheaply than at a hotel, by taking — 

FriVftte Apartments, which may be hired by the week in any 
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part of London. Notices of ^AparlmefU3\ or * Furnished ApartmenU\ 
are generally placed in the ivindows of houses where there are rooms 
to he let in this manner, hut it is safer to apply to the nearest 
house-agent. Rooms in the house of a respectahle private family 
may often he ohtalned hy adyertisement or otherwise, and are gener- 
rally much more comfortable than the professed lodging-houses. 
(This remark applies to hoarding-houses also.) The dearest apart- 
ments, as well as the dearest hotels , are at the West End, where 
the charges vary from %. to 15z. a week. The best are in the streets 
leading from Piccadilly — Dover Street, Half Moon Street, Clarges 
Street, Duke Street, and Sackville Street, — and in those leading 
out of St. James's Street, such as Jermyn Street, Bury Street, and 
King Street. Good, but less expensive lodgings may also be 
obtained in the less central parts of the West End, and in the streets 
diverging from Oxford Street and the Strand. Still cheaper apart- 
ments, varying in rent according to the amenity of their situation 
and their distance from the centres of business and pleasure, may 
be obtained in the suburbs. The traveller who desires to be very 
moderate in his expenditure may even procure a bedroom and the 
use of a breakfast-parlour for lOd. a week. The preparation of 
plain meals is generally understood to be included in the charge for 
lodgings, but the sight-seer will probably require nothing but 
breakfast and tea in his rooms, partaking of luncheon and dinner 
at one of the pastrycooks' shops, oyster-rooms, or restaurants with 
which London abounds. 

Though attendance is generally included in the weekly charge 
for board and lodging, the servants expect a gratuity of l-7«. a 
week, according to circumstances. 

Money and valuables should be securely locked up in the visi- 
tor's own trunk , as the drawers and presses of hotels and board- 
ing-houses are frequently by no means inviolable receptacles. Large 
sums of money and objects of great value, however, had better 
be entrusted to the keeping of the landlord of the house, if a person 
of -known respectability, or to a banker, in exchange for a receipt. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that it would be unwise to make 
such a deposit with the landlord of private apartments or board- 
ing-houses, which have not been specially recommended. 



4. Restaurants. Dining Rooms. Oyster Shops. 

Confectioners. 

English cookery, which is as inordinately praised by some epi- 
cures and bona vivants as it is abused by others, has at least the 
merit of simplicity, so that the quality of the food one is eating 
is not so apt to be disguised as it is on the Continent. Meat and 
sh of every kind are generally excellent in quality at all the better 
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restaurants, but the viftitor aceuBtomed to contiiieiital fare will 
discern a falling off in the soups, vegetables, and sweet dishes. 

At the flrst-class restaurants the cuisine is generally French ; 
the charges are high, but everything is sure to be good of its kind. 
At the smaller restaurants it is usual to find out from the waiter 
what dishes are to be had, and to order accordingly. 

The dinner hour at the best restaurants is 4-8 p.m., after which 
some of them are closed. At less pretentious establishments dinner 
'from the joint' is obtainable £rom 12 or 1 to 5 or 6 p.m. Beer, 
ou draught or in bottle, is supplied at almost all the restaurants, 
and is the beverage most frequently drunk. At many of the follow- 
ing restaurants, particularly those in the City, there are luncheon- 
bars, where from 11 to 3 a chop or small plate of hot meat with 
bread and vegetables may be obtained for 6-od. Customers usually 
take these 'snacks' standing at the bar. 

Wine in England is always expensive and often bad. Sherry 
is most frequently drunk , but Port , Claret (Bordeaux), and Hock 
(a corruption of Hochheimer, used as a generic term for Rhenish 
wines) may also be obtained at most of the restaurants. 

The traveller's thirst can at all times be conveniently quenched 
at a Public House, where a glass of bitter beer, ale, stout, or 'half- 
and-half {i. e, ale or beer, and stout or porter, mixed) is to be 
had for 11/2-2^. (Jod. or 8d. per quart). Wine (not recommended) 
may also be obtained. Many of the more important streets also contain 
Winestores or ^Bodegas', where a good glass of wine may be ob- 
tained for 2-6d., a pint of Hock or Claret for Sd.-is. 6d., and so on. 

BestaurantB at' the West End. 

In and near the Strand : — 

*8impsorC8 Dining Rooms, in the busiest part of the Strand (Nos. 
101-103); ladies' room upstairs; dinner d, la carte, 

*The Gaiety Restaurant (Spiers ^ Pond), at the Gaiety Theatre, 
343 and 344 Strand; table d'h6te ftom 5.30 till 8p.m., 33. 6rf. 

AdeVphi Restaurant, 69 Adelphi, Strand, opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre. 

Somerset Hotel and Dining Rooms, 162 Strand, moderate. 

Windsor, 427 Strand. 

Dreher's Beer Saloon, 395 Strand (Vienna beer). 

Old Drury Tavern, 50 Catherine Street, near Drury Lane 
Theatre (p. 36). 

The Albion, Russell Street, opposite Drury Lane Theatre, 
frequented by theatrical and literary men. 

In Lbicbster Square : — 

Chiales' Restaurant, 20 Leicester Square, hotel and caf^, French 
cuisine and attendance, moderate charges. 

The Leicester Restaurant , Leicester Square , corner of Coventry 
Street. 

Hdtel de Paris, 5, 7, and 9 Leicester Square. 
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Near Leicester Square : — 

Bertolini (hotel , see p. 8), 32-35 St. Martin's Street , with 
ladies' room, reasonable charges. 

Caf£ du OlobCj French house, 4 Coventry Street. 
*Evan8^s Bestaurant^ N.W. corner of Covent Garden, cafe on 
ground-floor, restaurant upstairs, rather dear. 

*Ktttner8 Restaurant du Pavilion^ French house, 29, 30 Church 
Street, Soho. 

H6tel de Rome et Venise, Italian house, 56 Prince's Street. 
There are many cheap and good foreign restaurants in Soho. 
In Piccadilly, Regent Street, and the -vicinity : — 
*The Criterion (Spiers and Pond), Regent Circus, Piccadilly, spa- 
cious, and sumptuously fitted up, with a small theatre (see p. 87). 
Monieo^s, 15 Tichborne Street. 

* The Albany , 190 Piccadilly, comfortable and moderate. 
*8t. Jameses Hotel (Francatelli), Piccadilly. 

NiehoWs, 225 Piccadilly. 
*Batchelor*s Dining Rooms, 2 Piccadilly Place, Piccadilly, op- 
posite St. James's Church, moderate. 

* The Burlington (Blanchard^s), 169 Regent Street, comer of 
New Burlington Street ; dinners on first and second floors, ground- 
floor reserved for luncheons. Ladies' rooms. 

*8t, James's Hall Restaurant, 69-71 Regent Street, and 25, 20, 
and 28 Piccadilly, high charges. Ladies' rooms. 

*Kuhn, 21 Hanover Street, caf^ downstairs, restaurant upstairs, 
expensive. 

*Verrey, 229 Regent Street and 1 Hanover Street, French cuisine, 
somewhat high charges. 

PaU Mall Restaurant, 14 Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 

Orand Cafi Royal, 68 Regent Street. 

*Blanchard*s Restaurant, 5 and 7 Beak Street, Regent Street 
(ladies not after 5 p.m.); dinner 3a. 6d. ; h la carle, dearer. Good 
wines. 

Maison Doree, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, elegantly fitted 
up ; caf^ downstairs, restaurant upstairs. 

The Blue Posts, Cork Street, Bond Street, celebrated for its 
rumpsteaks and majrrowbones. 

In and near Oxford Street and Holborn : — 

*The Pamphilon, 17 Argyll Street, Oxford Street, near Regent 
Circus, with ladies' ropms ; moderate charges. 

The Radnor, 73 Chancery Lane and 311-312 High Holborn. 

The Horseshoe, 264-267 Tottenham Court Road, not farffrom 
the British Museum, luncheon-bar and dining-rooms ; table d'hote 
5.30 to 8.30 p.m., 3«. 6d. 

Jnns of Court Restaurant, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side. 

* The Holborn Restaurant, 218 High Holborn ; table d'hote at 
separate tables from 6 to 8.30 p.m., with music, 38. 6d. ■ 
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^Grays Inn Tavern , 19 High Holborn , near Chancery I-.aiie. 
Spiers and Pond's Buffet^ Holhoiii Viaduct Station. 

la th« City. 

In Flbbt Stbest : — 

*The London, 191 Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane, op- 
posite the Temple , tastefally fitted up. One stair up is the res- 
taurant h la carte ; two stairs up, the 'London dinner' of five or six 
courses for 3«., and dinner from the joint, i.e. roast-meat, potatoes, 
and vegetables, for 2$. The 'London Dinner^ is serTod from 4 to 
8 p.m.; dinner h la carte from 1p.m. Good Hock, Claret « and 
Burgundy from 2^. per bottle. Three stain up is a caftf, with 
newspapers. Rooms for ladies. 

3:^6 Cockj 201 Fleet Street (chops and steaks). 

*The Rainbow, 15 Fleet Street (good wines). 

Old Cheshire Cheese, 16 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street (steak 
and chop house ; beefsteak puddings on Saturdays). 

Near Dbuby Lanb: — Albion, 26 Russell Street, Covcnt 
Garden. 

Near St. Paul's : — Table d'hdte in De Keyset's Hoyal Hotel 
(p. 7) , tbe charge for which to persons not residing in the hotel 
is 6«. (without wine). 

Spiers and Pond^s Bestaurartt, Ludgate Hill Station. 

The Cathedral Hotel, 48 St. Paul's Churchyard, dinner at 1 and 
5 p.m., 2s.; also ct la carte, 

Dolly's , Queen's Head Passage , Paternoster Row , plain and 
quiet (cbops and steaks). 

ScUutation Tavern, 17 Newgate Street, good fish. 

Grand Cafi Restaurant de Paris, 74 Ludgate Hill, table d'hote 
from 5 to 9, with 1/2 bottle of claret, 3*. 6d. 

Near the Bank : — 

In Old Broad Street : — The Palmer ston, rather dear. 

Royal Exchange Vaults, below the Royal Exchange. 

The Lombard, 39 Lombard Street. 

In Cheapside : — Lake and Turner (Nos. 49 and 66), and Read's 
(No. 94), good houses, with moderate charges. 

In Gresham Street : — Gresham Restaurant (No. 54) ; Guild- 
hall Dining Rooms (Nos. 81-83), opposite the Guildhall. 

City Restaurant (Gordon ^ Co.), 34 Milk Street. 

In the Poultry : — '^Pimm's (Nos. 3, 4, 5). 

InBucklersbury, near the Mansion House: *ReicherVs (No. 4); 
/sa|ft'« Dining Room (No. 21), moderate. 

Spiers and Pond's Buffet, Mansion House (Metropolitan) Station. 

In Gxacechurch Street : Gordon and Collins (No. 13) ; Hay 
(No. 20); Wilkinson (No. 64); Half Moon (No. 88); WUkinson 
(No. 90). 

♦JSTiHy'a Head Tavern, 53 Fenehurch Street. 
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*Crosby Hall (p. 100), Blshopsgate Street (waitresses). These 
two last are very handsomely fitted ap and contain smoking and 
chess rooms. 

Ship and Turtle, Leadenhall Street, noted for its turtle. 

*Krehl, 38 and 48 Coleman Street, small and inexpensive. 

In or near Cornhill : — Birch's (Ring ^ Brymer), 15 Cornhill, 
the principal purveyors to civic feasts; PursseWs Restaurant, 2-5 
Finch Lane, (good chops and steaks) ; Joe^s, 7 Finch Lane. 

Halford's, 12 Upper St. Martin's Lane (curries). 

White Hart Inn, High Streef, Southwark, described by Dickens 
in 'Pickwick'. 

Three Tuns Tavern, at Billingsgate Fish Market (p. 105), the 
famous 'Fish Ordinary'. Table d'h6te (upstairs) at 1 and 4p.m., 
consisting of four or live different kinds of fish , besides meat and 
cheese , for 2«. Beer 6d. per pint , claret 1«. 6d. per bottle , large 
glass of punch (good but dear) is. 6d., small glass Is. , waiter 
2-3d. For gentlemen only. 

Waiters in restaurants expect a gratuity of about id. for every 
shilling of the bill, but Qd. per person is the most that need ever 
be given. If a charge is made in the bill for attendance the visitor 
is not bound to give anything additional , though even in this case 
it is customary to give the waiter a trifle for himself. 

Special mention may be made of the temperance Eating Rooms 
opened by the People^s CafS Company at 61 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1 Ludgate Circus Buildings, and 61 Gracechurch Street. Excellent 
plain meals may be procured in these houses at moderate rates, 
without the necessity of ordering anything to drink. Gratuities to 
the attendants are forbidden. See also p. 15. 

Oyster Shops. 

*8cott, 18 Coventry Street, exactly opposite the Haymarket 
(also steaks) ; in the evening for gentlemen only. 

*Rule, 36 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 

Smith, 357 Strand. 

Pimm, 3 Poultry, City. 

Lynn, 70 Fleet Street, City. 

And many others. The charge for a dozen oysters is usually 
from is, Qd. to 3^. , according to the season and the rank of the 
house. Small lobster is. Qd, ; larger lobster 2^. (jd, and upwards. 
Oysters, like pork, are out of season in the months that have no R 
in their name, i,e, those of summer. 

Confectioners. 

Petrzywalski , 62 Regent Street, good Vienna pastry and ices ; 
Elphinstone, 188 Regent Street and 58 King Street, Golden Square ; 
BorUhron, 106 Regent Street ; Duclos, 86 Oxford Street ; BlatchUy, 
362 Oxford Street ; Buzzard, 350 Oxford Street ; Beadell, 8 Vere 

'treet; Gunter and Co., 7 and 8 Berkeley Square, in high repute 

)r ices ; Wolff, 55 Ludgate Hill. 
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At the West End. 

Simpsons Cigar Divan, 101-103 Strand, second floor, cafe for 
gentlemen , containing a large selection of English and foreign 
newspapers (see below) , and a favourite resort of lovers of chess 
(admission 6d., or, including cigar and cap of coffee, 1«.). Lawrence, 
93 Strand ; GatWs Cafe , Adelaide Street , Strand , large French 
caf^, good ices, chops and steaks; Leuthard(Braitling), 17 Coventry 
Street, Haymarket ; Grand Cafe Royaiy 68 Regent Street (also a 
restaurant, see p. 12) ; *Kuhn , 21 HanoTer Street, Regent Street 
(restaurant upstairs, p. 12) ; Verrey , corner of Regent Street and 
Hanover Street, noted for ices (also a restaurant, p. 12) ; NichoUs, 
71 Piccadilly; Mawditt, 60 Baker Street; Simpson's, 333 Oxford 
Street; B. Gunter, 23 Motcomb Street and 15 Lowndes Street, 
Belgrave Square. 

In the City. 

PeeU's, 177 Fleet Street; Brown, 16 Ludgate Hill ; Cafi de 
Paris, Ludgate Hill ; Holt, 63 St. Paul's Churchyard ; Simpson, 
51 Cheapside ; Baker's Coffee House, 1 Change Alley, Cornhlll. 

The People's Cafe Company , the Coffee Tavern Company , and 
others of a similar kind , have established a large number of good 
and cheap caf^s for the working-classes in the most crowded parts 
of London. Soups, chops, and steaks may be procured at most of 
the caf^s. 

Billiard Rooms. 

Joseph Bennett, 315 Oxford Street ; 'Horseshoe', 264-267 Totten- 
ham Court Road ; W. Cook, 82 and 99 Regent Street ; Crane and 
Slradwick, 182 Fleet Street ; GattVs Cafi, see above ; Carlo Gatti, 
Yilliers Street ; Veglio, Euston Road ; Monico, 15 Tichborne Street ; 
Yardley, Burleigh Street, Strand. 

6. Reading Eooms. 

Circulating Libraries. Newspapers. 

Beading Boonui. Besides the above mentioned Cigar Divan, 
the following reading-rooms, most of which are supplied with 
English and foreign newspapers , may be mentioned : Ainsworth, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand; American Travellers^ Reading Room, 
4 Langham Place, Regent Street ; American Exchange and Read- 
ing Rooms, 449 Strand; Lawless, 13 Philpot Lane, Fenchurch 
Street ; Guildhall Free Library ; Peelers, 177 Fleet Street ; Com- 
missioners of Patents Library, 25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane; Deacon's, 154Leadenhall Street; City News Rooms, Ludgate 
Circus; Newspaper Reading Rooms, 6 Catherine Street, Strand 
(adm. Id.). 

Cirenlating Libraries. Mudie's, 509 New Oxford Street, a 
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gigantic establishment possessing hnndieds of thousands of volames 

(minimum quarterly subscription, 78.') \ London Library, 12 St. 

James's Square, with nearly 100,000 vols, (annual subscription 3i. 

38. , introduction by a member necessary) ; United Libraries , 307 

Regent Street ; Rice's, 16 Mount Street, Berkeley Square ; Rolandi, 

20 Berners Street, Oxford Street, exclusively for foreign books 

(single books obtainable on deposit of a sum equal to their value) ; 

W, B. Smith ^ 8on, 183-7 Strand. 

Among the principal public libraries in London are the following. 
British Museum Library^ see p. 237 \ Sion College Library^ 9 London Wall, 
the most valuable theological library in London, containing portraits of 
Laud and other bishops i Dr. Williams* L&)rary ^ 16 Grafton Street East, 
Tottenham Court Boad, containing a large collection of Puritan theology and 
fine portraits of Baxter and other divinea*, London Institution Library., 
Finsbury Circus, with 100,000 vols.; Lambeth Palace L^rary , p. 276; 
Guildhall L&>rary, p. 95. 

Newspapers. No fewer than 330 newspapers and 350 periodicals 
are published in London and its environs. The principal morning 
papers are the Times (3d.), the most famous journal in the world, 
in political opinion nominally Independent of party (printing-office, 
see p. 108) ; then the Daily News (a leading liberal journal), Daily 
Telegraph, Standard (a strong conservative organ), Morning Post 
(organ of the court and aristocracy), Morning Advertiser (the pro- 
perty and organ of the licensed victuallers), and Daily Chronicle, 
all costing id. The leading evening papers are the second edition 
of the Times, the Pall Mall Gazette (2d.), Evening Standard, Qlobe, 
and Echo (V2^- -^^^ of these are sold at the principal railway 
stations, at newsmen's shops, and in the streets by newsboys. 
The City Press contains city and antiquarian notices. Among the 
favourite weekly journals are the comic papers Punch and Fun ; 
the illustrated papers, Illustrated London News, Graphic, Illustrated 
Times, Pictorial World, Sporting and Dramatic News, and Queen 
(for ladies) ; and the superior literary journals and reviews, Aihe^ 
na£um, Academy, Spectator, Saturday Review, and Examiner. 

The following are journals supported by limited sections of the com- 
munity. 

The field (weekly) is the principal journal of field-sports and other 
subjects interesting to the 'country gentleman^; and next is Land and 
Water., also weekly. BelVs Life in London is the chief organ of the racing 
public, and the Era of the theatrical world. 

Science and Art Journals: Journal of the Society of Arts., Popular 
Science Review, Nature., Science Gossip^ Science and Art, Scientific and LUer- 
ary Review., Journal of Photography, Chemical News, organ of the Inventors'' 
Institute. — Journals and Transactions of the Geological, Astronomical, 
and other learned societies. 

Commercial and Professional journals (weekly): The Economist, the 

leading commercial and financial authority; Agricultural Gazette; Corn 

Trade Journal; Farmer; Mark Lane Express, mainly relied upon for market 

prices •, Capital and Labour, patronised by trades-unions , mechanics, etc. ; 

Engineering Journal, for mechanics, surveyors, and contractors*, Builder, 

devoted to building, designs, sanitation, and domestic comfort; Architect; 

Colliery Guardian; Mining Journal; Gardeners* Ch)*onicle; Bullionist; 

ivestor'^s Guardian ; Metropolitan, devoted to London borough and parish 

terests, gas and water supply, rates, improvement^ ; RaiUpay Journal z 

oney Market Review; Joint Stock Cotnpanies Jaurnal; Public Health. 
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The Anglo-American Times (127 Strand) and the American 
Traveller (4 Laiigham Place) aie two weekly Ameiicaii papers, 
published in London. The following are the London offices of some 
of the leading American papers: — New York Herald, 47 Fleet 
Street ; NeiB York Tribune, 13 Pall Mall and 84 Fleet Street ; New 
York Associated Press, Bartholomew House, £. C. ; New York World, 
a^ Fleet Street ; Spirit of the Times, 449 Strand ; Toronto Globe, 
55 Cheapside. 

7. Baths. 

(Those marked f are or include Tarkish hatha.) 
Argyll Baths, 10a Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New 
Broad Street. 

Bermondsey Baths (pnhTic), 39 Spa Road, Bermondsey. 
Bloomsbury and St. QHts Baths (public), with swimming bath, 
Endell Street, 
t Bryning's. 191 BlackfdaTS Road, 
t Burtons, 182 and 184 Etistmi Road, 
i Cadogan Baths, 155 Sloane Street, Chelsea 
Chelsea Swimming Baths, 17 King's Road, Chelsea 
City of London Baths, 105-106 Golden Lane. 
Crown Swimming Baths, Kennington Oval. 
+ Curry's, 282 Goswell Road. 
Floating Swimming Bath, moored to the Thames Embankment, 
neat Charing Cross Railway Bridge (water pumped through filters), 
t Fo^s, 48V2 Kensington High Street, 
t FuUer's, 83 Pentonville Road. 

Greenwich Baihi (pubMc), London Street, Greenwich, 
i Grosvenor Baths, 119 Buckingham Palace Road. 

LanfUteth Baths (public), 156 Westminster Bridge Road, 
i London and Proviricial Turkish Baths, 76 Jermyn Street. 
Metropolitan Baths, with swimming bath, 89 Shepherdess Walk, 
City Road. 

Old Roman Bath (adjoining bath, see p. 30), 5 Strand Lane 
(famous for the coldness of its water). 

Paddington Baths (public), (jneen's Road, Bayswater. 
St. George's Baths (public), 8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
and 88 Buckingham Palace Boad. 

St. James's Baths (jpubMc), 16-18 Marshall Street, Golden Square. 
St. Martinis Baths (public). Orange Street, Leicester Square. 
St. MaryUhone Bathis (public), 181 Marylebone Road. 
St. Paneras Baths (pvblic), 70 a King Street, Camden Town, 
t Terminus Turkish Baths, 19 and 20 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, 
t Turkish Baths, 23 Leicester Square. 
Wenlock Baths, with swimming bath, WenlockRoad, City Road. 
Westmir^ster Baths (public),, 34 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster. 

Baepkkeb, 'Londuu. 2ud Edit. 2 
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Whitechapel Baths (public), Goulston Square, Whitechapel. 

York Baths, 54 York Terrace, Regent's Park. 

And many others. 

Hot and cold baths of various kinds may be obtained at the 
baths above mentioned at charges varying from 6(2. upwards. The 
Public Baths, which are plainly but comfortably fitted up, were 
instituted chiefiy for the working classes, who can obtain cold baths 
here for as low a price as Id., from which the charges rise to Gd. 
or Sd. for a first-class bath. Most of these establishments include 
swimming baths. Many of the private baths have most elegant 
appointments. 

8. Shops, Bazaars, and Markets. 

The Co-operative System. 

Shops abound everywhere. In those business quarters which 
are usually visited by strangers, it is rare to see a house without 
shops on the ground-fioor. Prices are almost invariably fixed , so 
that bargaining is quite unknown and unnecessary. . Some of the 
most attractive shops are in Regent Street, Oxford Street, Picca- 
dilly, Bond Street, the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Ludgate Hill. 

The following is a brief list of some of the best (and, in many 
cases, the dearest) shops in London. Besides shops containing the 
articles usually purchased by travellers for their personal use, or 
as presents, we mention a few of the large dep6ts of famous Eng- 
lish manufactures, such as cutlery, pottery, and water-colours. 

AoRicvLTUBAL IMPLEMENTS : — Burgtss^ ^^Vi Holbom Yiaduct 
and Farringdon Street ; Clayton ^ Shuttleworth, 7o Lombard Street ; 
Taylor^ Co. J 4 Adelaide Place, London Bridge ; Bansomes, Sims, ^' 
Head, 9 Gracechurch Street. 

Artists' Coloubmen : — Ackermann, 191 Regent Street (famous 
for water-colours) ; Newman, 24 Soho Square ; Bowney ^' Co., 52 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 

Bonnets, Ladies', see Milliners and Uatters. 

Bookbindebs : — Bedford, 91 York Street, Westminster ; Kelly, 
7 Water Street, Strand ; Biviere, 196 Piccadilly ; Zaehnsdorf, 36 
Catherine Street, and 14 York Street, Covent Garden. 

Bootmakebs, see Shoemakers. 

Cabpets : — Gregory ^ Co., 212 and 214 Regent Street, and 45 
and 46 King Street, Golden Square ; Hampton 4' Sons, 8 Pall Mall 
East, and 1-3 Dorset Place, Charing Cross ; Shoolbred^' Co., 151-158 
Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 Grafton Street East; Marshall ^' 
Snelgrove, 151 Oxford Street ; Watson, Bontor, ^ Co., 35 and 36 Old 
Bond Street ; Waugh ^ Son, 3 Goodge Street, and 65-66 Tottenham 
Court Road ; Cardifwl 4^ Harford (Turkish carpets), 108 and 109 High 
Holbom. 

Chemical Appabatus: — iiriffin^Soths, Garrick Street, Covent 
harden ; Home # Thomthwaite, 122 and 123 Newgate Street. 
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China, see Glass. 

CiGABS : — Cigar Divan, 102Stiand; Carreras, 61 Prince's Street, 
Leicester Square, and 98 Regent Street ; Fribourg ^ Treyet, 34 Hay- 
market, and 2 Leadenhall Street ; Ponder^ 48 Strand ; Wolff, Phil- 
lips, ^ Co., 77 Regent Street, and 39 Poultry. — Cigars in London 
are rather an expensive luxury, as at least 6d. must be paid to 
obtain a really good one, mrhile 3d, is the lowest price that will 
secure a tolerable ^weed'. Fair Manilla cheroota, however, may be 
obtained for 2d, or 3(2. Smoking is not so universal in England as in 
America or on the Continent, and is prohibited in many places 
where it is permitted in other countries. 

Clocks, see Watchmakers. 

CuTLBSY : — Asprey # Son, 166 New Bond Street, and 22 Albe- 
marle Street ; HoltsMpffel ^ Co. , 64 Charing Cross, and 127 Long Acre; 
Lund, 23-25 Fleet Street, and 56-57 Cornhill ; Mappin Brothers, 
67 King WilUam Street , City , and 220 Regent Street ; Mappin ^' 
Webb, 76-78 Oxford Street , and Mansion House Buildings , corner 
of the Poultry and Queen Victoria Street ; Verinder, 79 St. Paul's 
Churchyard; Mechi, 112 Regent Street; Mosely ^Simpson, 17 King 
Street, and 27 Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; Weiss ^ Son, 62 
Strand. Travelling-bags, writing-cases, dispatch-^boxes, and various 
toilet necessaries are also sold at most of these shops. 

Dbapebs, see Haberdashers. 

Ekgbayings: — Colnaghi ^ Co., 13 and 14 Pall Mall East; 
Graves, 6 Pall Mall ; R, Dodson, 147 Strand ; MaeUan, 7 Haymarket. 

Glass and Porcelain : — Phillips ^Peitree, 155 New BondStreet; 
Copeland^Sons, 160 New Bond Street ; Morllock^Sons, 18 Regent 
Street; Pellatt4^ Wood, 25 Baker Street ; Standish, 58 Baker Street ; 
OsUr, 45 Oxford Street ; W, P. 4^ O. Phillips, 357-59 Oxford Street. 

Glotbs : — Dent, AUeroft, ^ Co. (celebrated Arm, wholesale 
only ; Dent's gloves are obtainable a^t all the retail shops), 97-99 
Wood Street ; Piver, 160 Regent Street, and 20 St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Wrentmote ^ Co., 250 Regent Street; Jouvin # Co. (wholesale), 
20 St. Paul's Churchyard ; Houbigant, 216 Regent Street ; WheeUr, 
16 and 17 Poultry, and Queen Victoria Street, City. Also at all the 
haberdashers' and hosiers' shops. 

Goldsmiths and Jfwbllbbs : — Emanuel ^ Co., 27 Old Bond 
Street; Barker, 37 Old Bond Street; Qdss^ David, 166 Regent 
Street; HovoeU, James, ^ Co., 5, 7, and 9 Regent Street ; Oarrard^- 
Co., 25 Haymarket; Hancocks^ Co*, 38 aiid 39 Bruton Street; 
Hunt ^ Roskell, 153 New Bond Street; Streeter, 18 New Bond 
Street ; Elkingtdn& Co., 22 Regent Street, and 42 and 44 Moorgate 
Street (electro-plate) ; Packer, 76 and 78 Regent Street ; Goldsmiths* 
Alliance, 11 and 12 Cornhill ; Watherston ^ Son, 12 Pall Mall East. 

Gun and Rivlb Makbbs : — Man/ton, Son, ^ Co. , 6 Dover Street ; 
Purdty, 3141/2 Oxford Street; Righy ^ Co., 72 St. James's Street; 
WesUey Richards, 19 Gracechurch Street; Henry, 118 Pall Mall; 
DougaU, 59 St. James's Street. 

2» 
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Habebdashebs : — Hitchcock ^' Co.^ 71-74 St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; Lewis ^' AlUnby, 193-197 Regent Street ; Marshall <J' JSnelgrove, 
151-158 Oxford Street; Redmayne ^ Co., 19-20 New Bond Street : 
RusseU ^ Allen, 17-20 Old Bond Street; Shoolbred <f' Co., 151-158 
Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 Grafton Street East ; Swan ^ 
Edgar, 39-53 Quadrant, Regent Street, and 9-11 Piccadilly ; Peter 
Robinson, 103-106 Oxford Street; Meeking ^^ Co., Holborn Circus ; 
Capper , 60, 70 Gracechwrch Street, City; Debenkam ^' Freehody, 
27-33 Wigmore Street , Cavendish Square ; Whiteiey , Westbounie 
GroTe, Bayswater ; Waterloo House, Cocksptir Street, Pall Mall East ; 
Jay, mourning warehouse, 243-251 Regent Street; Seott Adie, for 
Scotch goods, 115 Regent Street; Lotke ^ Co., 8 Sayile Row. 

Hattebs : — Lincoln ^ Bennett, 1-3 Sackville Street, and 40 
Piccadilly; H. Melton, 194 Regent Street; Henry fleatA, 393 Oxford 
Street j J. H. Cole, 156 Strand, near Somerset House ; Christy ^ Co., 
35 Gracechurch Street , City. — Ladies' Hattbb : — Mrs, Robert 
Heath, 25 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. 

India-bvbbeb Wabbs, see Waterproof Goods. 

Jewellebs, see Goldsmiths. 

MiLLiNBBs: — Elise, 170 Regent Street; Louise, 210 and 266 
Regent Street; Moret, 136 New Bond Street; Paulific, 259 R«gent 
Street ; Parram EUse, 20 Brook Street. 

Music-Sellebs : — Boosey (J- Co. , 295 Regent Street ; Chtippell tf 
Co. , 49-51 New Bond Street ; Cocks ^Co., 6 New Burlington Street ; 
CrajMr^Co., 199-209 Regent Street; Novello, Ewer, 4" Co., 1 Ber- 
iiers Street, Oxford Street. 

Opticians: — Etliott Brothers, 449 Strand; Dallmeyer, 19 
Bloomsbury Street; Home ^ ThornUkwaite, 122 Newgate Street; 
Negretti ^ Zambra, Holbom Viaduct, Charterhouse Street, 45 Corn- 
hill, and 122 Regent Street; CaUaghan, 23a New Bond Street; 
DoUond ^ Co., i Ludgate Hill. 

Pebfumbbs : — Atkinson, 24 Old Bond Street ; B*iyley ^^ Co., 17 
Cockspur Street ; Piesse ^ Lubin, 2 New Bond Street ; Rimmel, 96 
Strand, 128 Regent Street, and 24 Comhill ; Truefitt, 14 Old Bond 
Street -, Breiienbach, 157 New Bond Street ; Plver, 160 Regent Street. 

Pianofobte-Manupaotubebs : — Broad/wood ^Sons, 33 G«eat 
Pultoney Street, and 9 Golden Squsre; Collard^ CoUard, l&Gros- 
venor Street, 26 Cheapside , and Oval Road, Regent's Park ; BMtrd, 
Warwick Road, K^inngton, and 18 Great Marlhorough Street; 
Hophinson, 235 & 246 fluent Street. 

Pbbsbbtes, etc. ('Italian Wafehouses') : — CVo^se <^ BiadtweU, 
20 and 21 Soho Square, and 77 Dean Street (noted firm for pickles) ; 
Fortnmn, Mason, ^ Co., 181-183 Piccadilly. 

Pbintsbllbbs, see Engravings. 

Shoemakbbs. For geutlettien : — Deroy, 74 Regent Street, 18 

oultry, and 27 Leicester Square ; Dowie ^ Marshall, 455 Strand ; 

:yer, 54 Conduit Street; Bowley ^ Co., 53 Charing Cross, and 55 
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Maddox Street; Parker, 3?3 Oxfoid Street; Medwin, 86 Regent 
Street; Hoby ^ Humhy, 20 Pall Mall; Tfic«e|t, 109 New Bond 
Street. — For ladies : — Hook, Knowles, ^ Co., 66 New Bond 
Street; Bird, 86 Oxford Street; Gundry # Sons, 1 Soho Square; 
Hubert, 292 Regent Street; Mrs. Frampton, 79 Regent Street; 
Thierry, 70 Regent Street. 

Stationebs : — Parkins ^' Qotto, 24-28 Oxford Street; Partridge 
^' Cooper, 192 Fleet Street. 

SuBOiCAL iNSTRUMBifT Makeks 1 — Weiss 4^ 8on , 62 Strand ; 
Krohru 4' Sesemann , 8 Duke Street , Manchester Square , W. ; 
Mayer ^ Meltxer, 71 Great Portland Street; Arnold # Son, 35-36 
West Sraithfleld. 

Tailors : — Poole 4^ Co. , 36-39 Savlle Row, Regent Street (intro- 
duction from former customer required) ; Miles, 68 New Bond Street ; 
Parfitt, Roberts, 4 Parfitt, 75 Jermyn Street; Kerslake 4 Co., 12 
HanoYer Street, Hanover Square; Ridgway 4 ^o., 41 Old Bond 
Street; meoll, 114-120 Regent Street; Blarney 4 Son, 62 Charing 
Cross; Hamilton 4 Kimpton, 105 Strand; Ralph 4 Son, 150 Strand; 
Hob son, 57 Lombard Street, and 148 Regent Street ; Stohwasser S' 
Co., 39 Conduit Street; Stulz, Wain, 4 Co., 10 Clifford Street. — 
Ready-made clothes are very cheap in London, and are displayed in 
profusion in numerous large shops, with the prices attached. Boots 
and shoes, on the contrary, are comparatiyely.dear, but of excellent 
quality, shoemaking being one of the best manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

Tea Merchants : — Ridgway, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City ; Strachan 4 Co. , 12 Great St. Helen's Street ; Twining 4 Co. , 21 6 
Strand ; Dakin 4 Co. , 1 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 1 19 Oxford Street. 

Trunk Makers : — Allen, 37 West Strand ; Asprey 4 Son, 166 
Bond Street, and 22 Albemarle Street; PhilUps, 39 St. Martin's 
Lane ; Soutligate , 75 and 76 Watling Street. — (Strangers should 
be on their guard against the temptation of purchasing trunks 
and portmanteaus in inferior leather marked ^second hand' — a 
common form of fraud in bouses of an inferior class.) 

Umbrellas and Parasols: — Sangster 4 Co., 94 Fleet Street, 
140 Regent Street, 75 Cheapslde, and 10 Royal Exchange. 

Watchmakers : — Bennett , 64 and 65 Cheapslde ; Barraud 4' 
Lunds, 41 Cornhill ; Benson^ 25 Old Bond Street, 58 and 60 Ludgate 
Hill, and 99 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater; E. Dent 4 Co., 61 Strand; 
M. F.Dent 4 Co., 33 Cockspur Street; Frodsham4Co., 84 Strand. 

Waterproof Goods: — Mackintosh 4' Co., 83 Cannon Street 
(wholesale only); Bax, 1 Charing Cross; Garratt, 70 Cheapslde; 
Fitch 4 Co., 117 Cheapslde; Emary 4 Co., 48 Regent Street; Ed- 
miston 4" Son, 14 Cockspur Street. 

Wine Merchants. — There are about 2500 wine merchants in 
London, most of whom can supply fairly good wine at reasonable 
prices. Visitors who occupy private apartments should procure their 
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wine from a dealer. The wines at hotels are generally dear and in- 
different. The following are good houses: — Hedges ^ Butler^ 
155 Regent Street ; Amor^ 135 New Bond Street ; Oilbey, Pan- 
theon, Oxford Street, besides other offices (with a very extensive 
trade in low-priced wines; Claret from is. per hottle, Hock and 
Moselle from I*. Gd.); Fortnum 4' Mason, 181-183 Piccadilly; 
Coekhum ^ Co. , 8 Lime Street , City ; Charles ^^ Co. , 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi ; Tod-HcaWi/, 4 Pall Mall East ; Carbonell^ Co., iS2 
Regent Street; O. Tanqueray ^ Co., 5 Pall Mall East. Most of the 
best-known, continental wine-flrms have agencies in London, the 
addresses of which may be ascertained from the Post Office Directory. 
Claret and other wines may also be obtained from most of the grocers. 

Basaars. These emporiums afford pleasant covered walks 
between rows of shops abundantly stocked with all kinds of attrac- 
tive and useful articles. The most important are the Soho Bazaar, 
4-7 Soho Square ; London Crystal Palace Bazaar, 108 Oxford Street ; 
Baker Street Bazaar, Baker Street; Opera Colonnade, adjoining Her 
Majesty's Theatre, Haymaiket; Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly; 
Lowther Arcade, Strand (chiefly for toys and other articles at moder- 
ate prices). — Among these the Soho Bazaar is facile princeps. It 
has been in existence for half a century, and is conducted on very 
strict principles. A rental of twelve shillings per week is paid, for 
each stall ; some holders rent three or four contiguous stalls. 

Markets. The immense market traffic of London is among the 
most interesting andimpressive sights of the Metropolis, and one with 
which no stranger should fail to make himself acquainted. The chief 
markets are held at early hours of the morning, when they are visited 
by vast crowds hastening to supply their commissariat for the day. 

The chief Vegetable, Fruity and Flower Market is Covent Garden 
(p. 167), where all kinds of vegetables, fruits, ornamental plants, 
and cut flowers are displayed in richest profusion. The best time 
to visit this market is 4-5 a. m. 

Billingsgate (p. 105), the great fish-market, as interesting in its 
way as Covent Garden, though pervaded by far less pleasant odours, 
is situated in Lower Thames Street, City, near London Bridge. The 
covered market is a handsome building lately erected, with an open 
front towards the street and a facade on the river. Along the quay 
lie fishing boats, whence the fish are landed in baskets, and sold first 
to the wholesale, and afterwaxds to the retail dealers. Oysters and 
other shell-fish are sold by measure, salmon by weight, and other fish 
by number. Large quantities of fish are also conveyed to Billingsgate 
daily by railway ; salmon chiefly from Scotland, cod and turbot 
from the Doggerbank, lobsters from Norway, soles from the German 
Ocean, eels from Holland, and oysters from the mouth of the Thames 
and the English Channel. The market commences daily at 5 a. m. 

Smithfield Market, Newgate Street, City, is the great meat-mar- 
jt of London. The new covered market, opened in 1868, is most 
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admirably fitted up (comp. p. 92). Subterranean lines connect it 
with the Metropolitan Railway, and thence indirectly with the Me- 
tropolitan Cattle Market. It was once the chief cattle market of Lon- 
don, "and the famous Bartholomew Fctir was held here down to 1853. 
In 1876 a large and well-supplied Poultry Market was added to the 
meat-market. The building is similar in style. 

The new Metropolitan Cattle Market, Copenhagen Fields, between 
Islington and Camden Town, is the largest in the world. The prin- 
cipal market is held on Tuesdays from the midnight previous till 
noon, but on other days the traffic is also Tery considerable. Around 
the lofty clock tower are grouped a post-office, a telegraph station, 
banks, an enquiry office, shops, etc. At the sides are interminable 
rows of well-arranged stalls for the cattle. — A great Foreign 
Cattle Market, for cattle imported from the Continent, was once 
established at Deptford, but is now discontinued. 

The other important markets of London are Leadenhall Market 
(p. 101), Leadenhall Street, for poultry and game; Farringdon 
Street Market, at which watercress is one of the chief articles sold ; 
and Columbia Market, Bethnal Green, erected by the munificence 
of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, at a cost of 200,000^., for supplying 
meat, fish, and yegetables to one of the poorest quarters of London, 
but not hitherto a success. 

The largest Horse Market is TattersaWs , Knightsbridge Green, 
where a great number of horses are sold by auction on eyery Monday 
throughout the year, and in spring on Thursdays also. Tattersall's 
is the centre of all business relating to horse-racing and betting 
throughout the country, which form the Englishman's substitute 
for the continental lotteries. 

The Co-operatiye Bjrstem. The object of this system may be 
described as the furnishing of members of a trading association, 
formed for the purpose, with genuine and moderately-priced goods 
on the principle of ready-money payments, the cheapness being 
secured by economy of management and by contentment with small 
profits. Notwithstanding the opposition of retail and even of whole- 
sale dealers, it has of late years made astonishingly rapid progress 
in London, where there are now about thirty ^co-operatiye stores^ 
carrying on an immense trade. The chief company is the Civil 
Service Supply Association, which consists of shareholders, of mem- 
bers belonging to the Civil Service, who pay 2s. 6d. a year, and of 
outsiders (who, however, must be friends of members or share- 
holders), who pay 5^. annually. The association now employs 600 
persons, who receive salaries amounting in all to 50,000^ annu- 
ally. The cost of the string, paper, and straw, used in packing 
goods for customers amounts to 10,000^. a year 1 The sales in 1877 
reached the enormous sum of 1,100,000^, the net profit being about 
2V2 pc' cent. The articles sold comprise groceries, wines, spirits, 
provisions, tobacco, clothing, books, stationery, fancy goods, drugs. 



and vatche«. The pTemlMS of the anoelation in Queen Victoria 
.Street [No. 186 ) coat 27,0001., irhile it has otheia in Bedford Street, 
Caveiit Oatden. which cott almoat w much. — Strnigen ox Ti»itoia 
to I.oiiiion me, of ««iii!ie, nnaUe to make parehaies at aeo-opentlve 

9. Cabi. Omnibnaei. Tramvayi. Coaches. 

Osbl. When the tiavallet Is in a hany, and his route duus not 
c-ohioide with that of an amnibua, he had bettec at onr« engage a 
rab at One of the numprons Mb-atandl, or hail oite of those passing 
■long the street. The • Four-Khtcltn' , which are small and un- 
comfortable, hold four persons inside, while a flftli can be accommo- 
dated beside the driver. The two-wheeled cab*, called HaniorM, 
from the name of their inventor, have aeata for two pencils only, 
nnd drive at a much qiilcfcei rate than the othera. Peisoiis without 
mnch luggage will therefore prefer a haaaoni. The driver's aent is 
at the back, so that he drives over the headsof the passengers iltting 
inside. Orders are commniiluted In him through a imill trap-door 
in the roof. 

Farri are reckoned by distaHce. unless the oab is expressly 
hired by time. The charge tor a drive of 2 M. or under is la. ; for 
each additional mile or [raction of a mile 6d. For each person 
above two, tid. additional is charged foe the whole hiring. Two 
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children under 10 years of age arc reckoned as one adnlt. For each 
large article of luggage carried outside, 2d. is charged; smaller 
articles are free. The cabman is not hound to drive more than 
6 miles. Beyond the 4-mile radius from Charing Cross the fare is 
1«. for every mile or fraction of a mile. The charge for waiting is 
6d. for each completed ^4 hr. for four-wheelers, and 8d. for han- 
soms. The fare by time for the first hour or part of an hour is 2s. 
for four-wheelers, and %. 6(2. for hansoms. For each additional 
74 hr. , Qd. and Sd. Beyond the 4-mi)e radius the fare is 2$. Bd. for the 
first hour, for both 2- wheel and 4- wheel vehicles, and for each ad- 
ditional V4 hr. Sd. The driver is not bound to drive for more than 
one full hour, and he may decline to be hired by time between 
Bp. m. and 6 a. m. 

Whether the hirer knows the proper fare or not, he is recom- 
mended to come to an agreement with the driver before starting. 

In cases of attempted imposition the passenger should demand 
the cabman's number, or order him to drive to the nearest police 
court or station. 

The driver is bound to deposit any articles left in the cab at the 
nearest police station within .twenty-four hours, to be claimed by 
the owner at the Head Police Office, Scotland Yard. 

The Fly is a vehicle of a superior description, resembling the 
Parisian Voiture de remise, and is admitted to the parks more freely 
than the cabs. Flies must be specially ordered from a livery stable 
keeper, and the charges are of course higher. These vehicles are 
recommended in preference to cabs for drives into the country, 
especially when ladies are of the party. 

Omnibuses, of which there are more than 100 lines, cross the 
Metropolis in every direction from eight in the morning till midnight. 
The destination of each vehicle (familiarly known as a '6fi«), and 
the names of some of the principal streets through which it passes, 
are usually painted on the outside. As they always keep to the left 
in driving along the street, the intending passenger should walk on 
that side for the purpose of hailing one. To prevent mistakes, he 
had better mention his destination to the conductor before entering. 

The principal points of intersection of the omnibus lines are 
(on the N. of the Thames) the Bank, Charing Cross, Regent Circus 
(Piccadilly), Oxford Circus, and the junction of Tottenham Court 
lioad and Oxford Street. The chief point in Southwark is the 
hostelry called the Elephant and Castle. 

Those who travel by omnibus should keep themselves provided 
with small change to prevent delay and mistakes. The fare varies 
from id. to Gd., and is in a few cases 9d. For a drive to Richmond, 
the Crystal L\a1ace, and other places several miles from the City 
the usual fare is is. A table of the legal fares is placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the inside of each omnibus. 

Omnibus Lines. The following is a list of some of the principal 
routes : — 
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St. John's Wood, Baker Street, Oxford Street, 
Begent Street, Charing Cross, Wesimin-ster 
Bridge , Camberwell Gate \ every 10 min. 

Bayswater, Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside, 
Bank, London Bridge, every 3-4 min. ; Bays- 
water to Whitechapel , every 8 min. ; to 
Broad Street and Liverpool Street Station.«) 
every hour. 

Stratford and Bow , Whitechapel , Cornhill, 
Cheapside , Fleet Street , Strand , Begent 
Street, Oxford Street; every 10 min. 

Walham Green, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, 
Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, Bank, Broad 
Street; every 20 min. 

Camberwell, Walworth Boad, Borough, Lon- 
don Bridge, Gracechurch Street, Shoreditch ; 
every 7 min. 

Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, Camden Town, 
Tottenham Court Boad, St. Martin's Lane, 
Charily Cross, Victoria Station; every 3-5 
min. 

Kilburn, Edgeware Boad, Oxford Street, Be- 
gent Street, Charing Cross; every 15 min. 

Chelsea, Sloane Street, Piccadilly, Strand, 
Fleet Street, Bank, and then by Bishopsgate 
Street and Bethnal Green Boad to Old Ford, 
or by Moorgate Street to Hoxton; every 
20miA. 

Swiss Cottage, St. John's Wood, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, Bank ; every 7 min. 

Clapham, Stockwell, Kennington, London 
Bridge, Gracechurch Street; every 10-12 ^in. 

Clapton, Hackney Boad, Bishopsgate Street, 

Bank, Cheapside, Holbom, Oxford Street; 

every 20 min. 
Holloway, Pentonville Boad, Chancery Lane, 

Strand, Westminster Abbey, Victoria Station ; 

every 8 min. 
Holloway, Highbury, Islington, City Boad, 

Bank, King William Street, London Bridge ; 

every 8 min. 
Holloway , Islington , Boston Boad , Begent 

Street, Piccadilly, Brompton ; every 15 min. 
Holloway, Islington, Goswell Boad, Bank; 

every 10-15 min. 
Stoke Newington, Essex Boad, Chancery Lane, 

Charing Cross, Westminster, Victoria Sta- 
tion; every 20 min. 
Haverstock Hill, Camden Town, Tottenham 

Court Boad, Oxford Street; every 20 min. 
Xew l^orth Boad, City Boad, Moorgate Street, 

London Bridge, Borough, Old Kent Boad; 

every 7 min. 
Kennington Park and Road, Westminster 

Bridge, Parliament Street; every 6 min. 
Edgeware Boad, Oxford Street, Holbom, 

Cheapside , Cornhill , Lcadenhall Street, 

Aldfate; every 8 min. 
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Name 



Colour 



Route 



Kilhurn and Victo- 
ria Station 
King"** Cross 



Kingslund 
Old Ford 
Paddington 
Paddington 



Paddiugton via 
New Road 



Putney Bridge 



Royal Blue 

Royal Oak and 
Charing Cross 

Royal Oak and 

Victoria Station 
South Hackney 

Waterloo 



Westbourne Grove 
and Camden Town 
Westminster 



Red Edgeware Road, Park Lane, Victoria Station; 

every 12 min. 
Light Great College Street, King^s Cross, Gray'^s Inn 
green Rocid, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, Black- 
friars Bridge, Kennington; every 9 min. 
Green Dalston, Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, BishopS' 
or gate Street, Gracechurch, London Bridge, 

chocol. Borough, Elephant and Castle ; every 5 min. 
Yellow Old Ford, Bethnal Green Road, Shoreditch, 
or Bishopsgate Street, Royal Exchange*, every 

chocol. 5 min. 

Yellow Kensal Green, Paddington, Edgeware Road, 
Oxford Street, Holborn, Cheapside , London 
Bridge ; every Va !»'• 
Yellow Paddington, Edgeware Road, Oxford Street, 
Holboiin, Newgate Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don Bridge ; every 5 min. 
Light Westbourne Grove, Edgeware Road, Maryle- 
green bone Road, King'^s Cross, Islington, City 
Road, If oorgate Street, King William Street, 
London Bridge; every 8 min. 
White Putney Bridge, Fulham, Brompton, Piccadilly, 
Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul's, Cannon 
Street, London Bridge ; every 20 min. 
Dark Victoria Station, Piccadilly, Bond Street, Re- 
blue gent Circus*, every 5 min. 
Red Archer Street (Bayswater), Edgeware Road, 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, Charing Cross ; 
every 8 min. 
Red Praed Street , Edgeware Road , Park Lane, 

Victoria Station; every 12 min. 
Red. Victoria Park, Haekney Road, Shoreditch, 

Bank^ every 10 min. 
Blue Camden Town, York and Albany, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Bui^lge, Elephant and. Castle, Cam- 
berwell Gate ; every 7 min. 
Brown Paddington, St. John's Wood, Regent's Park, 

Camden Town ; every 15 min. 
Brown Bank^ Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand , West- 
minster, Pimlico ; every 6 min. 

Tramways. Since 1870 seyeral lines of tramways have been in 
operation in the outlying districts of London. There arc four dif- 
ferent companies. The cars of the London Tramways Co. run from 
Westminster Bridge to Brixton, Clapham, New Cross, and Green- 
wich ; from Black friars Bridge to Brixton, Camberwell, Peckham, 
and Greenwich ; from Victoria Station to Yanxhall Bridge and 
Camberwell ; and from Clapham, BrixtOTi, and Camberwell to the 
Borough and thence by omnibus In connection to the Bank. The 
London Street Tramways Co. runs cars from King^s Cross Station to 
Kentish Town, and from Euston Road to Kentish Town, Holloway, 
and Highgate* The lines of the North Metropolitan Tramways Co. 
extend from Moorgate Street to Flnsbury Park, Stamford Hill, 
Clapton, Highbury, andHlghgato •, from Aldersgate Street to Dalston 
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and Clapton ; and from Aldgate to Victoria Park , Stratford, and 
Poplar. The Soutkall^ Ealing, and Shepheftd'a Bush Tramway Co. 
runs cars from Uxbridge Road to Shepherd's Bush and Acton. The 
cars are comfortable, and the fares very moderate. 

Coaches. During the summer months well appointed stage 
coaches run from London to Brighton, Bromley, Dorking, Ouild' 
ford, St. Albans, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge Wells, Westerham, Windsor, 
and Wycombe. Most of them start from the White Horse Cellar, 
Piccadilly, between 10 and 11 a.m. The fares vary from 2»\ 6d. to 
14«. ; return fares one-half or two-thirds more ; box seats usually 2s. 
6d. extra. Many of these coaches are driven by the gentlemen who 
own them. They afford better opportunities in many respects for 
viewing the scenery than railway trains, and may be recommended 
in fine weather. 

10. Eailways. 

The principal Railway Stations in London are fourteen in num- 
ber. On the left (N.) bank of the Thames are the following: — 

I. Etunton Square Station, the terminus of the London and 
North Western Railway, £uston Square, near Euston Road and 
Tottenham Court Road. Trains for Rugby, Crewe, Chester, Bangor, 
Holyhead (whence steamers to Ireland) ; Birmifigham, Shrewsbury ; 
Stafford, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Leeds, Hull; 
Liverpool, Manchester; Carlisle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

II. St. Pancras Station, Euston Road, to the^W. of King's Cross 
Station, the terminus of the Midland Railway. "Trains for Camden 
Road, Kentish Town, Haverstoek HiU, Hendon ; Bedford, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Chesterfield, Normanton, Hull, York, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Lancaster; Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

III. King's Gross Station, Euston Road, terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. Trains for the N. and N.E.: York, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh; Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool; Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Hertford, Lincoln ; suburban trains to Highgate, 
Homsey, Alexandra Park, Bamet, and Edgeware. 

TV, Faddingfeon Station, terminus of the Great Wbstern 
Railway for the W. andS.W. of England (trains start from the W. 
side of the station). Trains to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, GloiKestershire, South Wales; 
Windsor, Reading, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Bath, Bristol, Exeter; 
Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 

y. Idyerpool Street Station, near Bishopsgate Street, ter- 
minus of the Great Eastern Railway and East London Line. 
Trains to Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich, Ipswich, Norwich, Lowe- 
stoft , Yarmouth ; Cambridge , Ely , Peterborough , etc. ; Bethnul 
Green, Hackney, Clapton, Old Ford, Stratford, Epping Forest, Til- 
bury, Southend. 

YI. Charing Gross Station, on the site of Old Hungerford 
Market, close to Trafalgar Square, terminus of — 
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1. The South Eastern Railway vik RedkiU^ Tunbridge, and 
Ashford, to FolkeHone and Dover. 

2. The Gbesitwich Railway, a viaduct borne by biick archeB, 
vii London Bridge Station, Spa Road, and J>eptford, to Greenwich, 

3. The Mid and North Kent Lines to New CVom, Lcwiakam, 
Beekenham, Browdey , BiaekheaA, Woolwich, Dartford, Erith, 
Graveaendy Rodieater. 

YII. OumttB 8tr«et Btali«n, Cannon Street, City, near the 
Bank and St. Paul's Cathedral, City terminus for the same lines as 
Charing Cross. Trains from Charing Cross to Cannon Street, and 
vice versH, eyety 10 miniites. 

yill. Tiitaria Statiomy the West End terminus of the London, 
Chatham, and Doybr Railway, in Victoria Street, neat Bucking- 
ham Palace and Wettmindter. — The following lines issue from 
this station — 

1. The London, Chatham, and B^yer Railway, to Ctapham, 
Brixton, Heme HiU, Dulwich, Sydenham Hill, Beekenham, Brom- 
ley, Bichley, Bochester, Chatham, Faverahcnn, Canterbury, Dover, 
Heme Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, liamegate, 

2. The MsTRoroLiTAN Extrksiok, to LudgaU HiU and Holbom 
Viaduet SiaUon, yik Orosvenor Road, Bmttertea Petrk^ York Road, 
Wandsvforth Road , Claifhatn and North Stoekwell , Brixton and 
South Stoekwell, Loughborough Road, CaimberweU New Road, Wal- 
worth Road, Elephant and Cagtle, Borough Road, and Bktekfriars 
Bridge* Trains every 20 miiK 

3. The West London Extension, via Batter§ea Park , York 
Road, Batteraea, ChcUea , West Brompton , and Kensington (Ad- 
dison Road), to Paddington Station. 

4. The South London Line, y\k Orosvenor Road, York Road, 
Wandsworth Road, Clapham Road, Loughborough Road, Denmark 
HiU, Peckham Rye, Quern's Road, Old Kent Road, and South Ber- 
mondsey, to London Bridge. 

5. The Brighton and South Coast Kaii#way, vii New Wands- 
worth, Balhamj Strtatham, HHU, Lower Norwood, and Crystal Pal- 
ace (Low Level Station), to Norwood Junction (p. 30), where the 
line joins the London Bridge and Brighton Line. 

6. The Crystal Palace branch of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway ; stations , Claphann, Brixton, Denmark HiU, Peek- 
ham Rye, Honor Oak, Lordship Lane, Crystal Paktee (High Level 
Station). 

IX. Broad Street Station » terminus of the North London 
Railway. Trains to Shoreditch, Haggerstone, and Dalston, where 
the line forks. The rails to the W. run to Canonbury, Highbury, 
Bamsbury, Camden Town, Kentish Town, Hampstead, Willesden 
Junction, Aeton, Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, and Kingston. 
The line to the E. goes to Hackney, Homerton, Victoria Park , Old 
Ford, Bow, and Poplar, 
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X. Lndgate HiU Station, neai St. Paul's Cathedral and Black- 
friars Bridge, City terminus of the Mbt&opolitan Extension 
(see above), and also of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

XI. Holbom Viaduct Station, Holborn Viaduct, for the same 
trains as Ludgate Hill Station. 

XII. Fenchurch Street Station, near the Bank, on the S. side 
of Fenchurch Street, terminus of the Blackwall Railway to 
Shadwell , Stepney , Limehouse , West India Docks , Poplar , and 
BlackwaU. 

On the right (S.) bank of the Thames: — 

XIII. London Bridge Station, the terminus of the Bbiohton 
AND South Coast Railway, via New Cross ^ Forest HiU, Sydenham 
(Crystal Palace), Norwood Junction (where the line from Victoria 
station, p. 29, joins), Croydon, Catethanij Red Hill Junction 
(branch to the W. for Reigate, Box HiU, and Dorking ; to the E. for 
Dover), Three Bridges (for Arundei), and Hay ward's Heath (junction 
for Lewes and Newhaven), to Brighton. Also to Chichester and Ports- 
mouth for the Isle of Wight. London Bridge Station was formerly 
the chief station for the trains to Folkestone and Dover , but now 
all the trains cross to Cannon Street and Charing Cross. 

XIV. Waterloo Station, Waterloo Road, Southwark, terminus 
of the South Westebn Railway, consists of two parts — 

1. The Northbbn (entrance on the E. and N.E.), for the line to 
Reading via Vauxhall, Clapham Junction, Wandsworth, Putney, 
and Barnes. At Barnes the line forks ; the branch to the right (N.) 
leads to Chiswiek, Kew, Brentford, Isleworth, and Hounslow ; that 
to the left (S.) to Mortlake, Richmond, Twickenham, Kingston, and 
Windsor. 

2. The Southern (entrance on the S. side), for the line to 
Southampton, Portsmouth (Isle of Wight) , Exeter , Plymouth , etc. 
The nearest stations to London on this line are Vauxhall, Clapham, 
Wimbledon, Coomhe- Maiden , Surhiton (for Kingston), Thames 
Ditton, and Hampton Court. 

On all the English lines the first-class passenger is entitled to 
carry ii2lb. of luggage free, second-class SOU)., and third-class 
60^6. The companies, however, rarely make any charge for over- 
weight. On all inland routes the traveller should see that his 
luggage is duly labelled for his destination, and put into the right 
van, as otherwise the railways are not responsible for its transport. 
Travellers to the Continent require to book their luggage and ob- 
tain a ticket for it, after which it gives them no farther trouble. 

Smoking is forbidden in all the carriages except the 'smoking 
compartments', under a penalty of 405. 

Xetropolitan or Underground Kailwajt. 

An important artery of Untramurar traffic is afforded by the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways. These lines, 
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which for the most part lun under the houses and streets by means 
of tunnels, and partly also through cuttings between high walls, 
form an almost complete belt (the 4nner circle') round the whole 
of the inner part of London, while various branch-lines diverge to 
the outlying suburbs. The Midland, Great Western, Great Northern, 
and other railways run suburban trains in connection with the Me- 
tropolitan lines. In 1877 the Metropolitan Railway Company con- 
veyed no fewer than 56 million passengers , or more than one mil- 
lion per week, at an average rate of about twopence per journey. 
Over the quadruple part of the line , between Farxingdon street 
and Moorgate street, 568 trains run every week-day. The principal 
stations on the metropolitan lines are the following (comp. Rail- 
way Map) : — 

Aldgate, Houndsditch, corner of Leadenhall and Fenchurch 
Streets, for the Docks and Tower, the City terminus. 

Bithoptgatei near the Liverpool Street (Great Eastern) and 
Broad Street (North of London) stations. ' 

Xoorgate Street, dose to Finsbury Circus, 5 min. from the 
Bank, chief station for the City. 

Alderigate Street , Long Lane , near the General Post Office 
and Smithfleld Meat Market (branch-line to the latter, see p. 23) ; 
change for Ludgate Hill , Crystal Palace, and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 

FarringdOB Street, in Clerkenwell, 74 ^* ^ ^^^ N. of Holborn 
Viaduct, connected with Holborn Viaduct and Ludgate HULL stations 
(see p. 30) ; trains to and from the latter (London , Chatham, and 
Dover Railway) every 10 min. 

King't CroM, corner of Pentonville Road and Gray's Inn Road, 
connected with the Great Northern and Midland Railways. 

€K>wer Street, near Euston Square (North Western) Terminus. 

Portland Scad, Park Square, at the S.E. angle of Regent's 
Park, Y2 ^' ^^^ ^^^ ^* entrance of the Zoological Gardens (by 
the Broad Walk) ; omnibus to Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus 
in connection with the trains. 

Baker Street, comer of York Place, another station for the Bot- 
anic and Zoological Gardens. A few hundred paces to the S., in 
Baker Street, is Madame Tussaud's (p. 39). 

Branch Linb to Swiss Cottage, vil. St, John's Wood Road and 
Marlborough Road, Trains every 10 min. 

Ed^eware Soad, Chapel Street. 

Branch Linb to Bishop's Road , Royal Oak , Westboume Park, 
Notling HUl (the last two stations are both near Kensal Green Ce- 
metery), Latimer Road, Shepherd's Bush, Hammersmith (trains 
every 15 min.); also to Tumham Qreen, Ounnersbury, Kew Gar- 
dens, Richmond (trains every hour, from Bishop's Road to Richmond 
in 28 min.). — From Latimer Road branch-line to the left to Vx" 
bridge Road, Addison Road (Kensington), Earl's Court, and Bromp- 
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ton (Gloueeater Roadjy see below ; trains every ^/2^t. — Omnibua to 
Kilbuin. 

Fraed Street (Paddi&gton) , opposite the Great Western Hotel 
and the Paddington Station. 

Qveen'i Scad (Bayvwater), N. side of Kensington Gardens. 

Hotting HiU Gate, Notting Hill High Street, for the £. part of 
Netting Hill. 

Kenilngton High Street t Keusingtcfii , Vd ^- ^^^ Holland 
House and Park. 

Brenpton (CHoueeeter Road). 

Bkancr Line to West Brompton and Addison Road (trains 
every 20 min.). 

SonthKeneingtoii) Cromwell Road, station for South Kensington 
Museum (3 min. to the N.), National Portrait Gallery, AlbevtHall, 
Albert Memorial, smd. Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

Sleane Squaret near Chelsea Hospital, station for Battersea Park. 

Victoria , opposite Victoria Terminus (London , Chatham, and 
Dover and Brighton Railways), ^4 ^* ^^om. Buekingham PaUoe. 

St. James'i Park, Tothill Street, near Birdoage Walk , to the 
S. of St. James's Park. 

Wefltodjiiter Bridge) Viotoria Embankment , at the W. end of 
Westminster Bridge , station for the Houses of Parliament , West- 
minster Abbey, Law Courts in Westminster Hall, etc. 

Cliaring GroMy near Hungerford Bridge, for Chaiing Cross, 
Trafalgar Square, and West Strand. 

Temple I between Somerset House and the Temple, below 
Waterloo Bridge. 

Bladcfriart) Bridge Street, adjacent to BlaokfcUrs Bridge, near 
Ludgate Hill Station (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway). From 
Westminster to Black£riars the lii^ runs b«low the Victoria Em- 
bankment (p. 102). 

Maniien Honee , corner of Cannon Street and Qu«eu Victoria 
Street, terminus for tiie City. 

Trains run on the main line between Aldgate atid the Mansion 
House, and vice v«rsd, from 6 a.m. te nearly miduig^, at intervals 
of 5-10 min. during the day, and of 15 min. before 8 a.m. or after 
8 p.m. 

The stations generally occupy open sites, and are lighted from 
above, many of them being roofed with glass. The carriages are com- 
fortable and roomy, and are lighted with gas. The stranger will 
have uo diffleulty in finding the stations, as they are all furnished 
with their names , painted in conspicuous letters on the outaide. 
The booking-office is generally on a level with the streetj at the 
top of the flight of stairs leading down to the railway. The official 
who checks the tickets points out the right platform. After 
reaching the platform the traveller had better enquire whether the 
train for his destination is the first that comes up or one of those 
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that follow. It may, howeTer, be useful to know that the trains of 
the Hnner clTcle' (from Mansion House to Aldgate and- vice ver»4i) 
haye one white light on the engine; trains from the Maiuioii 
House to HammeTSmith, two horizontal lights; trains fox West- 
bourne Park , two white perpendicular lights ; and trains between 
the Mansion House, Willesden Junction, Hampstead Heath, High- 
bury, and Broad Street (North London Railway, quitting the 
circle at Gloucester Road) , two white diagonal lights. The ter- 
minus towards which the train is travelling is also placarded on 
the front of the engine. The names of the stations are called out 
by the porters, and are always conspicuously painted at different 
parts of the platform. As the stoppages are extremely brief, no time 
should be lost either in taking seats or alighting. Passengers leaye 
the platform by the *Way Out', where their tickets are given up. 
Those who are travelling with through-tickets to a station situated 
on one of the branch-lines show their tickets at the junction where 
carriages are changed , and where the ofileials will indicate the 
proper train. 

The fares are extremely moderate , never exceeding a shilling 
even for considerable distances. Return-tickets are issued at a fare 
and a half. At first, in order to make himself acquainted with the 
Metropolis, the stranger will naturally prefer to make use of om- 
nibuses and cabs , but when his first curiosity is satisfied he will 
probably often avail himself of the easy, rapid, and economical mode 
of travelling afforded by the Metropolitan Railway. 

ill. Steamboats. 

= ^Owing to the union of most of the companies possessing steam- 
boats for Thames traffic, the ^London Steamboat Company' now 
commands the whole route from Hampton Court towards the west to 
Southend and Sheemess on the east, while the fares and time- 
tables have been re-adjusted. On this great length of river, with 
all its sinuosities, there are no less than 40 piers or landing-pla- 
ces , 22 on the north or left bank, and 18 on the south or right. 
Above Vauxhall Bridge are Hampton Court, TeddingUm, Biehmondj 
Kew, Hammersmith, Putney, Battersea, Chelsea, Baitersea Park, 
Pimlico, and Nine Elms, Between the bridges , as the reach be- 
tween Vauxhall Bridge on the west and London Bridge on the 
east is sometimes called, are the piers at MiUbahk, Lambetfi, West^ 
minster, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple, Blackfriars, 8t, PauVs 
Wharf, and three near London Bridge, Below all the bridges are 
Cherry Gardens (in no sense corresponding with its name), Thames 
Tunnel, Limehouse, Commercial Dock, Millwall, Qreewwidi, Cuhiti- 
Town, Bladncall, Charlton, Woolwich, North Woolwich, Erith, 
Greenhithe, RosherviUe, Gravesend, Tilbury Fort, Southend, and 
Sheemess, where the Nore light-ship is reached, and the estuary of 
Baedeker, Londun. 2nd Edit. 3 
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the Thftmes expandB into the German Ocean. Several of the above- 
named Btopplng-placee are now little UBed. Some of the larger 
steamers from London Bridge extend their trips to MatgaJU^ Rams- 
gctte, Claeton-on'Seay Walton-on-the-Naze, Harwich^ and Ipswich. 

The following is a list of the intervals of starting from the 
principal piers (in summer) , and also of the fares. The inter- 
mediate piers need not again be named. 

London Bridge to Chelsea every 10 min. (Id. or 2d.). 

Chelsea to Putney (3d.), Hammersmith (4d.), and Kew (6d.), 
every 1/2 ^^' ^^ summer. 

Londx)n Bridge (tide and weather permitting) to Richmond, 
Twickenham, Teddington^ Kingston (fare to each of these Is.; 
return is, 6d.), and Hampton Court (is, 6d. ; retnrn 2s, 6d.), every 
Y2 l^r. during summer. 

London Bridge to Commereicd Dock, every Y4 ^^' (^d.). 

Westminster to Qreenwieh (3d.) and Woolwich (Jod.), every Va^^r. 
(all fares between Lambeth and Thames Tunnel are Id. or 2d.). 

Westminster to Oravesend and RosherviUe (saloon is. 4d., fore- 
cabin is, ; return, 2s. or is, 6d.), and Southend and Sheemess (2s. 
3d., Is. 8d. ; return, 3s. or 2s. 6d.), during summer at 9, 10, 10.30, 
and 11.30 a.m. 

On Sundays and holidays double fare is charged for most of the 
shorter trips. Although the steamers cannot all be described as 
comfortable, they at any rate afford an excellent survey of the 
traffic on the Thames 'below bridge* and of the smiling beauties 
of its banks 'above'. A useful Penny Ouide, with times, fares, and 
a map, is published by the company monthly. 

12. Theatres. 

The performance at many of the London theatres begins about 
7 and lasts till 11 p. m. ; but the latter part of the representation 
is apt to be more of a fatigue than a pleasure. At some houses 
the prices of admission are lowered by one-half after 8. 30 or 9 
p. m., when the visitor is generally still in time to see the principal 
part of the entertainment. 

A visit to the whole of the forty theatres of London, which, 
however, could only be managed in the course of a prolonged so- 
journ, would give the traveller a capital insight into the social life 
of the people. At the upper end of the scale is Covent Garden 
Opera, with its sumptuous and perfumed boxes, in every part of 
which, except the gallery, evening dress is prescribed during the 
opera season ; while at the lower we have such houses as the Bri- 
tannia Theatre , where evening toilet is replaced by the blue shirts 
of sailors or the corduroy of labourers, and for the fragrance of the 
silk-lined boxes is substituted the odour of the liquor and tobacco 
with which nearly every man in the audience is provided. Copies 
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of the play are often sold at the theatres for 6(2. at is, each , en- 
abling the spectator to appreciate the perfonnanoe more thoroughly. 
Laeyj 89 Strand, is the chief theatrical bookseller. 

The best seats are the 8talU , next to the Orchestra , and the 
Dress Circle. On the occasion of popular performances tickets for 
these places are often not to be had at the door on entering , but 
must be Becured previously at the Box^Of/iee of the theatre , when 
an extra fee of is. for booking one or more seats is charged. The 
office always contains a plan of the theatre , showing the positions 
of the seats. Tickets for the opera and for most of the theatres may 
also be obUined at MiUheWs^ 33 Old Bond Street ; Laeon ^ OUier, 
168 New Bond Street ; KeUh, Browse, ^ Co., 48Cheapside ; Austin's 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, and elsewhere, at charges 
somewhat higher as a rule than at the theatres themselves, but oc- 
casionally lower. Single box seats can generally be obtained at the 
door as well as at the box-office, except when, as at Covent Garden 
Opera, the boxes are all private property, or are let for the whole 
season. 

Those who have not taken their tickets in advance should be 
at the door half-an-hour before the beginning of the performance, 
with, if possible, the exact price of their ticket in readiness. 
(This is scarcely ever necessary in regard to the dearest seats.) 
The ticket office is usually opened half-an-hour before the com- 
mencement of the performance. 

The chief London theatres are the following, but many of them 
are closed in August and September. 

HsB Majestt^s Theatre , or Opera House , comer of Hay- 
market and Pall Mall. This theatre, originally erected by Yan- 
brugh in 1705, was burned down in 1789, rebuilt by Novosielski 
the following year, and extended by Nash and Repton in 1816-18. 
The interior was again destroyed by fire in December 1867, but 
since then, the theatre has been entirely restored. Italian operas are 
performed here. Private boxes from %. 2s. to 12^. 12^. ; stalls 21«., 
first two rows of dress circle Ids., other rows of dress circle iOs. 
6cl., amphiteatre stalls (first two rows) iOs. 6c{., other rows 7s. 6d., 
gallery stalls bs., gallery 2«. Qd. I>oors open at 8; performance 
commences at 8.30 p.m. Winter season at reduced prices. 

[A new National Opera House was begun on the Thames 
Embankment, near Westminster Bridge, in 1875. If completed 
it would be the largest opera-house in the world, with the exception 
of that of San Carlo at Naples ; but the operations have been wholly 
suspended for some time from want of funds. It has recently 
been proposed to use the site for a colonial musenm.] 

RoTAL Italian Opera, or Coyent Garden Theatre, on the 
W. side of Bow Street, Long Acre, the third theatre on the same 
site, was built in 1858 by Barry. It accommodates an audience of 
3500 persons, being nearly as large as the Scala at Milan, and is pre- 

3* 
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ceded by a handsome Corintliiaii colonnade. With the exception of 
the pantomime from Christmas to Easter, the only .theatrical 
representations are Italian operas. From August to November the 
building is utilised for promenade concerts. Evening costume is de 
rigueur, except in the gallery. Boxes from *U. 2«. to 121. 12«., 
orchestra stalls 21«., amphitheatre stalls IO0. 6<2. and 60., pit 7«. 
6d. , amphitheatre 2«. 6(2. Doors open at 8, performance commences 
at 8. 30 p.m. In winter, stalls 7«., dress circle be., amphitheatre 
stalls 3«. and %., pit 2«. 6^., gallery 1«. Doors open at 7. 80, per- 
formance commences at 8 p.m. 

Dbtjbt Lane Theatre, between Drury Lane and Brydges 
Street , near Covent Garden , where the celebrated Garrick once 
acted. Shakspeare's plays, comedies, etc. Stalls 7«., dress circle 5s., 
pit 2«., gallery Is., second gallery 6(2. No second prices. Doors 
open at 6.30, performance begins at 7 p.m. The vestibule contains 
a statue of Kean as Hamlet, by Garew. 

Hathabkbt Thbatbe, at the S. end of the Haymarket. 
Comedies and farces. Stalls lOs., dress circle 5a., upper boxes 8s., 
pit and amphitheatre 2s., gallery Is. Begins at 8 p.m. 

Pbinces8*s Theatre, 73 Oxford Street, between Oxford Circus 
and Tottenham Court Road. Comedies and farces. Stalls IDs., 
dress circle 5s., boxes 4s., pit 2s., amphitheatre Is., gallery 6(2. 
Begins at 7 p.m. No second prices. 

Lyceum Theatre, Strand, comer of Wellington Street. Shak- 
spearian pieces, comedies, etc. Stalls lOs., dress circle 5s., first 
circle 3s., pit 2s., gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.80 p.m. ; 
half-price at 9 p.m. No fees. 

Royal Olympic Theatre, Wych Street, Strand. Comedies, 
farces, and extravaganzas. Stalls 7s. 6(2., boxes 4s., pit 2s., amphi- 
theatre Is. 6(2., gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.30 p.m. ; half- 
price at 9 p.m. 

Royal Adelphi Theatre, N. side of the Strand, near Bedford 
Street. Melodramas and farces. Stalls 10s., dress circle 5s., upper 
boxes 3s., pit 2s., amphitheatre Is., gallery 6d. Begins at 7 p.m. ; 
no second prices. 

Royal Strand Theatre, Strand, near Somerset House. 
Comedies, opera-boufFes, and burlesques. Stalls 8s., dress circle 5s., 
boxes 3s., pit 2s., gallery Is. Begins 7 p.m. ; half-price 9 p.m. 

Gaiety Theatre, 345 Strand. Comedies, operettas, farces. 
Orchestra stalls 10s., balcony stalls 5s., upper boxes 3s., pit 2s., 
amphitheatre Is., gallery 6(2. Begins at 6.45 p.m. No fees. 

Opi^RA CoMiauB, 299 Strand. Operettas, etc. (company generally 
French). Fauteuils 10s., balcony stalls 6s. and 5s., first circle 2s. 
6(2., amphitheatre stalls Is. 6(2., gallery Is. Commences at 7.45 p.m. 

Yattdbyillb Theatre, West Strand. Comedies, farces, and 
burlesques. Stalls 7s. 6(2., balcony stalls 5s., boxes 3s., upper 
circle and pit 2s. 6(2., gallery Is. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 
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Globe Theatbb, Newcastle Street, Strand. Operettas, come- 
dies, etc. Stalls 10«. 6d., dress circle 5«., boxes 4«., pit 2«., amphi- 
theatre !«., gallery 6d. Commences at 7.15 p.m. 

St. James's Theatsb, King Street, St. James's Square. Come- 
dies, farces, and hnrlesques. Stalls 7«. 6c{., dress circle 5«., boxes 
2^. 6(2.. amphitheatre is. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Alhambba Thbatbb, Leicester Square, a large and 
handsome hall in the Moorish style. Operettas, ballets, and spectac- 
ular plays. Fauteuils 5«., orchestra stalls 3$., boxes and pit stalls 
2«., amphitheatre 1«., gallery 6cl. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

RoTAL CouBT Tbbatbb, Sloauc Square, Chelsea. Comedies, 
farces, etc. Commences at 7.45 p.m. 

Cbitbbion Thbatbb, Piccadilly East. Operettas (also concerts, 
etc.). Begins at 8 p.m. 

PHiLHABMoiac Thbatbb, High Street, Islington. Operettas. Stalls 
5«. and3«., pit2«. and I0., gallery 6d. Commences at 7.30p.m. 

Folly I^atbb , King William Street , Strand. Burlesques, 
etc. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Pbimcb or Walbs' Thbatbb, 21 Tottenham Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. Comedies. Stalls 10«., dress circle 6«., boxes As, and 
3«., pit 2s. 6d., gallery is. Begins at 8 p.m. No fees. 

Royalty Thbatbb, 73 Dean Street, Soho. Burlesques, farces, 
and opera-bouffes. Stalls 78., dress circle 5^., boxes 3«., pit is. 6d., 
gallery &d. Performance bejj^ns at 7.45 p.m. 

National Stand abd Thbatbb, 204 Shoreditch High Street. 
Popular pieces. Stalls 48., balcony 38., lower circle 28., upper 
boxes l8. 6(2., pit stalls l8., pit 6d., gallery Ad. Begins at 7 p.m.; 
half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Duke's Thbatbb, 43 High Holborn. Comedies, farces, etc. 
Commences at 7 p.m. 

Mabylebonb Thbatbb, New Church Street, Edgeware Road. 
Dramas and farces. Commences at 7 p.m.; half-price at 8.45p.m. 

Patilion Thbatbb, Whitechapel, with accommodation for nearly 
4000 persons. Nautical dramas, melodramas, farces. Admission 
l8. Qd.y is., and 6c{. Commences at 7 p.m. ; half-price at 8.30p.m. 

Pabk T^atbb, Park Street, Camden Town. Comedies, farces, 
and burlesques. Stalls 68., dress circle 48., boxes 28. 6(2., pit l8., 
gallery 6(2. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Sanobb's Gbanu National Amphitheatbb (formerly Astley's), 
Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth, built in 1^5 of the wood of 
an old man-of-war, burned down in 1841, and re-erected in 1850. 
Equestrian performances, spectacles, and farces. Stalls 58., boxes 
38., upper boxes 28., pit l8. 6d., gallery is., upper gallery 6(2. Be- 
gins at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Subbey Theatbe, 124 Blackfriars Road. Melodramas 
and farces. Stalls 58., dress circle 38., boxes 28., pit l8., gallery 
6(2. Begins at 7 p.m. 
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Victoria Palacb Thbatrb, Waterloo Bridge Road, Lambeth. 
Melodramas and farcoB. Stalls 29. and Is., pit 6d., gallery (with room 
for 2000 spectators) 3d. Begins at 7 p.m.; half-price at 9 p.m. 

East London Theatre, 235 Whitechapel Road (burned down 
16th Mar., 1879). Melodramas and farces. Boxes 28. 6d. and is. 6(2., 
ptt Is., gallery hd. Commences at 7 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Britannia Theatre, Hox ton Street, in the N.E. of London, 
holding nearly 3400 persons. Melodramas. Admission 29., Is., and 
6d. Commences at 6.45 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Grecian Theatre, formerly the ^ Eagle' (tea-gardens and danc- 
ing room). City Road, Hoxton ; one of the largest theatres in Lon- 
don. Dramas, farces, and ballets. Stalls 2s. and Is. 6d., boxes Is., 
pit 6d., gallery 4(2. Begins at 7 p.m.; half-price to stalls at 9 p.m. 

Many of the theatres also give afternoon performances. 

13. Concerts and other Amusements. 

Concerts. 

Willis's Rooms, formerly called AimaeWa (see p. 207), King 
Street, St. Jameses, for concerts and balls. 

St. James's Hall, with entrances from the Regent Street 
Quadrant and Piccadilly, used for concerts, balls, and public meet- 
ings. Among the concerts given here are the Old PhUharmonie 
Concerts, those of the Musical Union, and the fayourite Moikday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts, held every Monday evening at 
8 o'clock and every Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock during the season, 
at which classical music is performed by eminent artistes. Admis- 
sion to the last-named concerts, stalls 5s., front gallery 3s., other 
parts of the hall Is. 

Exeter Hall, N. side of Strand, to the S. of Covent Garden ; 
principally oratorios (Sacred Harmonic' Society and National Choral 
Society), 

Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington (p. 253), for musical 
fetes and concerts on a large scale, but at uncertain intervals. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham (p. 282) ; numierous concerts by 
a good orchestra and celebrated artistes. 

Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill (p. 304), concerts of all 
kinds. 

Agricultural Hall, Islington. Occasional concerts, which 
are advertised in the daily papers. 

St. George's Hall, 4 Langham Place W. The New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts are given here. 

Music Halls, Public Gardens, Concerts and Comic Operas, and 

Circuses. 

Canterbury Hall and Fine Arts Gallery, WestminsteT 
Bridge Road. Open daily from 11 a.m. to midnight. Musical 
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entertainment begins at 7 p.m. Admission 6c2., to the picture 
gallery 1«. 

Payiuon Music Hall, Tlchbome Street, Haymarket. 

Evans' Music and Suffbb Rooms, at the N.W. comer of Covent 
Garden. Admission is. The entertainment , consisting of glees, 
madrigals, and acrobatic performances, begins at 8 p.m. Visitors 
pay for refreshments at the door on leaving. 

GsBAT Cbntbal Hall, 36 Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate. Tem- 
perance. Concert or other entertainmcmt at 8 p.m. Admission id. 
to i«. 

Rbgbnt Music Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. 

WiNCHBSTBK Hall , comor of Great Suffolk Street and South- 
wark Road , with picture gallery. Music commences at 8.30 p.m. 
Admission Gd. ; to the gallery is. 

RoTAL Music Hall, 242 High Holbom. 

Mbtbopolitak Music Hall, 267 Edgeware Road. 

Mabtlbbonb Music Hall, High Street, Marylebone. 

Raolan Music Hall, 86 Theobald's Road, Holborn. 

Thb Oxfobd, 6 Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Road. 

South London Palacb of Amusbmbnts, 92 London Road, St. 
George's Fields, near the Elephant and Castle. Concerts, ballets, 
etc. This is the largest concert room in London, seating 5000 persons. 
Admission 28., is. 6d., !«., 6(2., and 3d. 

RiYBBSiDE Gabdbns, North Woolwich. Music, dancing, enter- 
tainments. Beached by railway or steamer. 

Roshb&tillb Gabdbns, Gravesend. Music, dancing, theatre, 
zoological collection. Admission 6d. Reached by rail or steamer. 

Hbnglbb's Gband Cibque, 7 Argyle Street, Oxford Circus. 

There are also various public dancing rooms in different parts 
of the town, the company at which is far from select. 



Skating Rinks for roller-skating. Princes'' Cricket Ground^ 
Hans Place, Sloane Street; Club Ground, Lillie Bridge, West 
Brompton ; Marble Rink, Clapham Road. A band of music is a 
frequent addition to the attractions of skating. 

Exhibitions and Entertainments. 

Madame Tussaud's Waxwobk Exhibition, 57 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, a well-known and interesting collection of wax 
figures of ancient and modem notabilities. The best time for vis- 
iting It is in the evening, by gaslight. Admission is. — At the 
back (6d. extra) is a room with various memorials of Napoleon I. 
(including his travelling carriage, captured by the Prussians at 
Genappe, and bought by Madame Tussaud for 2500Z.), and also the 
^Chamber of Horrors', containing casts and portraits of executed 
criminals , the guillotine which decapitated Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, and other articles of a like ghastly nature. 
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Mb. and Mb8. German Rebd's Dramatic and Musical Entsb- 
TAiNMBNT, St. Geofge's Hall, 4 Langham Place. Admission la. , 
%., 3«., and 6s. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, opposite Builington Arcade. Mas- 
kelyne and Cooke's conjuring and illnsionary perfonnances (at 3 
and 8 p.m. ; bs,, Sa., 2«., la.), concerts, art exhibitions, and yarious 
other entertainments. 

Moobe and Bubobss Minstbbls (Christy Minstrels), St. Jameses 
Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly. Adm. 5a. ^^s. ,2a. and la. At 8 p.m. 
daily; and on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 3 p.m. also. 

The Polytechnic , 309 Regent Street and 5 Cavendish Square 
(slightly injured by Are in March, 1879). Lectures, experiments in 
natural philosophy , models of machinery , and the like, from 12 to 
5 , and 7 to 10 p.m. Admission la. 

Royal Aquabium and Summbb and Winteb Gabden, Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster (p. 205). Theatre, concerts, acrobatic and 
conjuring performances, collection of Cruikshanks's drawings. Ad- 
mission la. 

Agbicvltitbal Hall, Liverpool Road, Islington. Cattle shows, 
lectures, dioramas, concerts, etc. 

Holbobn Amphitheatbe, panoramas, etc. 

Exhibitions of Pictures, 

Royal Academy of Fine Arts , Burlington House , Piccadilly 
(p. 208). Exhibition of the works of modern English painters and 
sculptors, from first Monday in May to first Monday in August. 
Open daily 10-7 ; admission la. , catalogue la. Exhibition of the 
works of Ancient Masters in January and February. 

Exhibition op the Old Society op Paintbbs in Watbb- 
CoLOUBS, 5 a Pall Mall East. Open from Easter to the end of 
July ; admission la. 

Institute op Paintbbs in Watbb-Coloubs, 53 Pall Mall. 
Exhibitions from Easter to the end of July (open 9-7 ; admission 
la.) and from 1st Dec. to end of February (10-4 ; admission la.). 

DoBig Galleby, 35 New Bond Street (p. 212). Open daily from 
10 to 6 ; admission la. 

Dudley Galleby, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Water-colours, 
middle of Jan. to May ; Black and White Exhibition (drawings, etc.), 
June to end of Aug. ; admission la. 

Society op Bbitish Abtists, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Ex- 
hibitions from 1st April to 1st Aug. (9-6) and from 1st Deo. to 
1st March (9-5). Admission la. 

Bbitish Galleby op Abt, 57 Pall Mall. Summer and winter 
exhibitions. Admission la. 

Gbosvenob Galleby, 137 New Bond Street. Summer and winter 
exhibitions. Admission la. 

There are also in winter and spring various exhibitions of French, 
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Belgian , Qerman , and other paintings at 120 Pall Mall (French 
Gallery) , 142 New Bond Street (Danish GaUery) , 28 Old Bond 
Street, 25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 168 New Bond Street, 
9-11 King Street, St. James's, 48 Great Marlborough Street, and 
elsewhere. Usual charge for admission is, 

14. Kac68, Sports, and Games. 

Horae- R ac ing . The principal race-meetings taking place 
within easy distance of London are the following : — 

1. The Epsom Summer Meeting, at which the Derby and Oaks 
are run. The former iuTariably takes place on a Wednesday, and 
the latter on a Friday, the date being generally within a fortnight 
before or after Whitsuntide. The Derby was instituted by the Earl 
of Derby in 1780 , and the value of the stakes now sometimes ex- 
ceeds 600(U. The length of the coorae is 1 Y2 ^'j ^n^ 1^ ^^ S^^^ 
over by Kettledrum in 1861 in 2 min. 43 sec., the shortest time on 
record. Both horses and mares are allowed to compete for the Derby 
(mares carrying 3^. less weight) , while the Oaks is confined to 
mares. In both cases the age of the horses running must be three 
years. To view these races London empties itself annually by road 
and rail, even Parliament suspending its sitting on Derby Day, in 
spite of the ever recurring opposition. The London and Brighton 
Railway Company (London Bridge and Victoria stations) have a 
station at Epsom close to the course , and this is the most con- 
venient route. The increased facilities of reaching Epsom by train 
have somewhat diminished the popularity of the road; but the 
traveller who would see the Derby Day and its characteristic sights 
thoroughly will not regret his choice if he select the latter. A 
decently appointed open carriage and pair, holding four persons, 
will cost 8-lOf., everything included. A hansom cab can be had 
for rather less than half that amount , but an arrangement should 
be made with the driver on the previous day. The appearance of 
Epsom Downs on Derby Day, crowded with myriads of human 
beings , is one of the most striking and animated sights ever wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of London, and will interest the ordi- 
nary visitor more than the great race itself. 

2. The Ascot Week is about a fortnight after the Derby. The 
Gold Cup Day is on Thursday, when some members of the Royal 
Family usually drive up the course in state, attended by the master, 
huntsmen, and whippers-in of the Royal Buckhounds. The course 
is reached by train Arom Waterloo ; or the visitor may travel by the 
Great Western Railway (Paddington Station) to Windsor and drive 
thence to Ascot. 

3. At Sandowfhy near Esher, and at Kempton Park, Sunbury, 
races and steeplechases are held several times during the year. 

Besides the above there are numerous smaller race-meetings 
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near London, but with the e:xceptton of that at Croydon they will 
hardly repay the trouble of a visit , as they are largely patronised 
by the *rongh* element. The stranger should, if possible, attend 
races and other public gatherings in company with a friend who 
is well acquainted with the best method of seeing the sport. Mach 
trouble and disappointment will be thereby avoided. 

Newmarket, the headquarters of racing, is situated on the Great 
Eastern Railway, at some distance from London. As the accom- 
modation of the town is limited , beds and living rise to famine 
prices during race times, and even then are not always obtainable. 
A better plan is to stay at Cambridge and to drive over, but this 
involves no little expense. All the races at Newmarket are run 
on the Heath, but not, as in other places, over the same ground. 
The spectator has to move about from place to place , and this, on 
foot, is tiring work. In short, racing at Newmarket is a business, 
and does not offer the same attractions to a visitor as at Epsom or 
Ascot. — Goodwood Races, see p. 330. 

Hunting. This sport is carried on throughout England from 
autumn to spring. Fox-hunting lasts from 17th Oct. to 1st Mar., 
and hare-hunting from 28th Oct. to 27th Feb., while buck-hunting 
begins on 14th Sept. Should the traveller be staying in the country 
he will probably have but little difficulty in seeing a meet of a 
pack of fox-hounds. The Surrey fox-hounds are the nearest to 
London. There is a pack of harriers at Brighton (p. 325). The 
Royal Buckhounds often meet in the vicinity of Windsor, and when 
this is the case the journey can be easily made from London. The 
quarry is a stag, which is allowed to escape from a cart. The 
huntsmen and whippers-in wear a scarlet and gold uniform. The 
followers of the hounds wear scarlet, black, and indeed any colour, 
and this diversity, coupled with the large attendance in carriages, 
on foot, and on horseback, makes the scene a very lively one. For 
meets of hounds, see the Field or BelVs Life. 

Fiihing (roach, perch, gudgeon, pike, barbel, and trout) can 
be indulged in at all places on the Thames between Richmond and 
Wallingford. No permission is required, except in private waters. 
The services of a fisherman, who will furnish a punt and all tackle, 
can be secured at a charge of about iOs. per day, the hirer provid- 
ing him with dinner and beer. The Lea (jp. 307), Darenth^ Brent, 
Colne, etc., also afford good opportunities to the London angler. See 
the Angler* s Diary (Horace Cox ; is. 6d,), and compare pp. 307, 308. 

Cricket. Lord^s at St. John's Wood (p. 218), the headquarters 
of the Marylebone Club, is the chief cricket ground in London. 
Here are played, in June and July, the Eton and Harrow, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge matches, besides many others. Prir^e^s 
Ground, Hans Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea, is now curtailed by 
building operations, but some good cricket may be seen here, as 
also in the Kennington Oval (p. 271). Raokbt Courts are at- 
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tached to all these ^Tonndg, and Lord's and Prince's haye also 
Tennis Coubts. 

Athletiet. The chief scene of athletic sports of all kinds is 
LilUe Bridge, West Brompton. The contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge takes place here in the Boat Race week (see below). 
The card comprises nine ^events', and the nniversity whose repre- 
sentatires secure the majority is the winner. The Amateur Athletic 
Club has its headquarters here, while the London Athletic Club has 
made some new grounds at Stamford Bridge on the Fulbam Road. 

Aquaties. The chief event in the year is the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Race^ rowed on the second Saturday before Easter. 
The course is on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake ; the distance 
is just oyer 4^4 M., and the time occupied in rowing it varies from 
just under 20 min. to 23 min., according to the state of the wind 
and tide. The Londoners pour out to see the boat race in almost 
as great crowds as to the Derby, sympathetically exhibiting in some 
portion of their attire either the dark blue colours of Oxford or the 
light blue of the sister university. There are also several regattas 
held upon the Thames. The best are those at HenUy, at the end 
of June or the beginning of July, Marlowj Staines j and Walton, To 
Henley crews are usually sent from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, Eton College and some London and pro- 
vincial boat clubs also attending. Crews from the leading American 
universities have occasionally taken part in the proceedings. On 
Aug. Ist a boat-race takes place among young Thames watermen 
for Doggetfa Coat and Badge , a prize founded by Doggett , the 
comedian. Yacht races are held at the mouth of the Thames during 
autumn. See the Rowing Almanack (Virtue & Co.). 

15. Embassies and Consnlatev. Bankers. 

Embassies. 

America, United States of. Embassy, Members' Buildings, Victoria 
Street, S.W. Consulate (ofilce), Winchester House, 53a Old 
Broad Street. 

Austria. Embassy, iSBelgrave Square. Consulate, 29 St. Swithin's 
Lane, City. 

Belgium. Embassy, 36 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, Bury 
Court, St. Mary Axe, City. 

Brazil. Embassy, 32 Grosvenor Gardens. S.W. Consulate, 6 Great 
Winchester Buildings, E.C. 

Denmark. Embassy, 62 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. Con- 
sulate, 42 Great Tower Street. 

France. Embassy, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park. General Con- 
sulate, 38 Finsbury Circus. 

Germany. Embassy, 9 Carlton House Terrace. General Consulate, 
5 Blomfield Street, London Wall. 

Greece. Embassy, 64 Pall Mall. Consulate, 25 Old Broad Street. 
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Jtaiy, Embassy, 35 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. General 

Consulate, Bl Old Jewry. 
Netherlands. Embassy, 40 Grosyenor Gardens. Consulate, 20^2 ^^^t 

St. Helen's Street. 
Portugal. Embassy, 12 Gloucester Plaee, W. Consulate, 8 St. 

Mary Axe, £. C. 
Russia. Embassy, Chesham House, Belgrave Square. Consulate, 

32 Great Winchester Street, City. 
Spain. Embassy, 15 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. Con- 
sulate, 21 BlUiter Street. 
Sweden and Norway. Embassy, 5 Hyde Park Street. Consulate. 

2 Alderman's Walk, New Broad Street. 
Switterland. Consulate, 7 Great Winchester Street. 
Turkey. Embassy, 1 Bryanston Square. Consulate, Ethelburga 

House, Bishopsgate Within. 

Bankers, 

Private Banks: — Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, ^ Co., bA: Lom- 
bard Street; Bametts, Hoares, ^ Co., 60 and 62 Lombard Street; 
Child, 1 Fleet Street; Coutts, 57-59 Strand; Drummond, 49 Charing 
Cross; Olyn, Mills, ^ Co., 67 Lombard Street; Merries, Farquhar, 
# Co., 16 St. James's Street; Hoares ^ Co., 37 Fleet Street; 
Praeds ^ Co., 189 Fleet Street; Ransom, Bouverie, ^ Co., 1 Pall 
Mall East; Roharts, Lubbock, ^' Co., 15 Lombard Street; Smith, 
Payne, ^ Smiths, 1 Lombard Street; Williams, Deacon, ^ Co., 20 
Birehin Lane. 

Joint Stock Banks : — London and County, 21 Lombard Street ; 
London Joint Stock, 5 Prince's Street, Bank ; London and Provin- 
cial, 7 Bank Buildings ; London and South Western, 7 Fenchurch 
Street ; London and Westminster, 41 Lothbury ; ■ Union Batik of 
London, 2 Prince's Street. 

All the banking companies have branch offices in different parts 
of London, some as many as fifteen or twenty. 

16. Divine Service. 

To enable visitors belonging to different religious denominations 
to attend their respective places of worship, a list is here given 
of the principal churches in London. The denominations are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The chief edifices of the Church of 
England are noticed throughout the Handbook, but it may not be 
invidious here to specify Dean Stanley and Canon Farrar of West- 
minster Abbey, and Canon Liddon of St. Paul's Cathedral, as 
three of the most eminent preachers in London. There are about 
800 churches of the Church of England in London or its im- 
mediate vicinity, of which 100 are parish churches in the City, 
50 parish churches in the Metropolitan district beyond, and 250 
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ecclesiastical parish or district churches or chapels, some connect- 
ed with asylums, missions, etc. Of the Nonconformist churches, 
which amount to about 600 in all, 250 are Independent, 130 Bap- 
tist, 160 Wesleyan, and 50 Roman Catholic. — The hours named 
after each church are those of diyine service on Sundays ; when 
no hour is specified it is understood that the hours of the regular 
Sunday services are 11 a.m. and 6. 30 p.m. The evening papers 
of Saturday give a list of the principal preachers for Sunday. 

Baptist Chapbls: — Metropolitan TabemaeU, Newington Batts, 
close to the Elephant and Castle (p. 71) ; Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

— Bloomsbury Chapel^ Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street (Rev. J, 
T. Ckown); services at 11, 3, and 7. — Park Square Chapel^ Re- 
gent's Park (Dr. LandelU); services at 11, 3, and 7. 

Catholic Apostolic, or Ibtinoitb, Chubchbs: — Gordon 
Square, Euston Road ; services at 6, 10, 2, 4. 15, 5, and 7. — 
College Street, Chelsea; services at 6, 10, 5, and 7. 

Conobeoationalists or Independents: — Union Chapel, 
Islington (Rev. Dr. AUon); Westminster Chapel, James Street, 
Westminster (Rev. Samuel Martin) ; Tottenham Court Road Chapel 
(Whitfield's); City TempU, Holbom Viaduct ('/V. Parker); services 
at 11 and 7. — Whitfield's Tabemade, Tabernacle Row, Finsbury, 
(Rev. Wm. Origsby). — Kensington Chapel, Allen Street, Ken- 
sington (Dr. Raleigh). — Christ Church , Westminster Bridge Road 
(Rev. Newman Hall)', services at 11, 3, and 6.30. 

Fbiends or QuAKEBS: — Meeting houses at 110 St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, and Devonshire House, 10 Bishopsgate 
Street; services at 11 and 6. 

Independents, see Congregationalists. 

Ibtinoitbs, see Catholic Apostolic Churches. 

Jews : — Great Central Synagogue, 129 Great Portland Street. 

— New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe , Leadenhall 
Street. — West Lotion Synagogue, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgeware Road. — Great Synagogue (German), Duke's Place, Aid- 
gate. — Spanish and Portuguese Jews' Synagogue, Bevis Marks, St. 
Mary Axe. — Service begins at sunset on Fridays. 

Methodists : — Wesley's Chapel (Wesleyan), Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington. — Brunswick Chapel (New Connexion), 156 Great 
Dover Street, Southwark (Rev. Alfred Collinson). — Elim Chapel 
(Primitive Methodists), Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. — United Me- 
thodist Free Chapel, Willow Street, Tabernacle Square, Moorgate ; 
services at 1 1 and 6. — United Free Chapel, Queen's Road, Bays- 
water. — Welsh Calvinist Chapel, Nassau Street, Soho ; services at 
10.45 and 6.30. 

Pbbsbttbbians : — National Scotch Church (Church of Scot- 
land), Crown Court, Long Acre (Dr. Cumming). — Regent Square 
Church, Regent's Square, Gray's Inn Road (Dr. Oswald Dykes); 
services at 11 and 7. — MaryUbone Chwrch^ Little Queen Street, 
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Bryanston Squaie, Edgeware Road (Vr. Donald Fraur). — 8t. 
John's Wood Presbyterian Church, Marlboiougli Place, St. John^s 
Wood (Dr, Drummond), — Welsh Presbyterian Church, Nassau 
Street, Soho (^Bev. Qriffiih Davis). 

Roman Catholics : — St. George's Cathedral , Westminster 
Bridge Road (see p. 277) ; various services. — Pro- Cathedral, New- 
land Terrace, Kensington Road; services at 8, 9, 10, 11, 3, and 7. 

— Oratory, Brompton Road ; various services. — Berkeley Mews 
Chapel (Jesuits), Farm Street, close to Berkeley Square. — St. 
Mary's Chapel, Moorlields. — High Mass usually begins at 11 a.m., 
and Vespers at 7 p.m. 

SwBDBNBO&oiAN Chapbls : — Devoushire Street, Islington; 
Argyle Square, W.C. — The Mall, Kensington Palace Gardens; 
services at 11 and 7. 

Unitarians: — Chapels at 1 Essex Street, Strand; Little 
Portland Street; and 11 South Place, Finshury, Moorgate Street; 
service at 11.15 a.m. 

Foreign Chiirehei: — Bavarian Chapel (Roman Catholic), 
12 Warwick Street, Regent Street; services at 8, 9, 10, 11.15, 
3.30, and 7. — Danish Church (Lutheran), King Street, Poplar; 
service at 10.30 a. m. — Dutch Church (Reformed Calvinist), 
6 Austin Friars, near the Bank; service at 11 a.m. — French 
Ptotestant, 5 St. Martin's le Grand; services at 11 and 7. — 
French Protestant Evangelical Church, Monmouth Road, West- 
hourne Grove, Bayswater; services at 11 and 7. — French Pro- 
testant Anglican Church, 36 Bloomshury Street, Oxford Street; 
services at 11 and 3.30. — French Boman Catholic Chapels, Little 
George Street, King Street, Portman Square, and at Lisle Place, 
Leicester Square; various services. — German Lutheran Church 
(lately in the Savoy), 43 Cleveland Street, Fitzioy Square ; services 
at 11 and 6.45. — German Evangelical Church, Halton Road, 
Islington. — German Protestant Beformed Church, Hooper Square, 
Leman Street, Whitechapel Road. — German Boman Catholic 
Chapel, 9 Union Street, Whitechapel; servioes at 9, 11, 3, and 7. 

— German Synagogue, see Jews. — Greek Church, between 81 
and 84 London Wall, Broad Street; service at 11 a.m. — Greek 
Chapel (Russian), 32 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square ; service 
at 11 a.m. — Italian Boman Catholic Church, 28 Hatton Wall, 
Holbom; several services. — Polish Boman Catholic Church, 
110 Gower Street; services at 8 and 11. — Sardinian Boman Caih- 
olic Chapel , Duke Street , Lincoln's Inn Fields ; servioes at 8, 9, 
10, 11, 3, and 7. — Spanish Boman Cath(dic Chapel, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square ; numerous services. — Swedish Protestant 
Church, Prince's Square, St. George's Street, Shadwell ; service at 
11 a.m. — Swiss Protestant Church, 26 Endell Street, Long Acre; 
service at 11.30 a.m. 
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17. Post and Telegraph Offices. Parcels Companies. 

Conunissionnaires. 

Poit Oface. Tke English Post Office undertakes the tiaus- 
mlssion of letters, newspapers, book-packets, patterns and samples, 
printed or lithographed circulars or notices, and telegrams. The 
Gbnbbal Post Office is in St. Martin's le Grand (p. 87). The 
Poaie Restante Office is on the S. (right) side of the Great Hall 
(p. 87), and is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Letters are delivered 
to applicants on the production of their passports or other proof 
of identity, hut it is better to give correspondents a private 
address. Letters addressed, to persons who have not been found are 
kept for a month, and then sent to the Dead Letttt Office for return 
to the writer, or for destruction. The value of enclosures in such 
letters amounts in some years to more than 200,000^. 

Unprepaid letters are charged double postage, but may be refused 
by the addressee. The postage for the whole of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the islands in the British seas, is id, for letters not exceeding 
1 oz. The fee for registration for a letter or other packet is 2d, ; 
special registered-letter envelopes are supplied at 2^4^, each, to 
which the ordinary postage must be added. For letters to the 
United States, Europe, and various other places included in the 
postal union the rate is 2^2^' ^o^ letters under V2 o^* Newspapers 
are transmitted to any part of Great Britain and the adjoining is- 
lands for ^/fjd' eadi. For Book PaekeU^ Patterns, and Samples ^/^. 
per 2 oz. is charged for Great Britain ; double for the countries of 
the postal union. No inland book packet may exceed 18 in. in 
length, 9 in. in width, and 6 in. in depth, or M, in weight. Post- 
cards for use in the British Islands are issued at 3/4<i. each, or 7d, or 
Sd, per dozen (thin and thick) ; for countries included in the postal 
union, at iy^d. each. 

The number of daily deliveries of letters in London varies from 
six to twelve according to the distance from the head office at St. 
Martin's le Grand ; on Sundays there is neither delivery nor col- 
lection. Letters for the evening mails must be posted in the central 
districts before 6 p.m., with an extra penny stamp till 7 p.m., with 
2d. extra in stamps till 7.15 p.m., and with 6d. extra till 7.30 p.m. 
The hours are somewhat earlier in the suburban districts. See, 
however, for latest intelligence, the British Postal Guide, published 
quarterly (6d.). 

London is divided into eight Postal Districts, — the Eastern, 
Northern, North Western, Western, South Western, South Eastern, 
East Central, and West Central, — which are designated by the 
capital letters E., N., N.W., and so on. Each has its district post- 
office, from which letters are distributed to the surrounding district. 
At these chief district offices letters may be posted about Y2 hr. 
later than at the branches or pillars. The delivery of London letters 
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is facilitated by the addition to the address of the initials of the 
postal district. The passer-by will notice that these initials are 
also very generally affixed to the names of streets at the comers. 
The number of offices and pillars in London is nearly 1900 and the 
number of people employed by the post-office is about 10,700. 

Post Office Obdbrs are issued for sums not exceeding iOl. at 
the numerous Money Order Offieea connected with the post-office, 
at least one of which is to be found in every post town in the United 
Kingdom. For sums under iOs. the charge for transmission is 2d. ; 
over 10a. and under *U.y Sd, ; OTor 21. and under 3^, Ad. ; and so 
on, up to 102. for is. Foreign Money Orders payable in most 
countries of the Continent are issued at a charge of %d. for sums 
under 22. , is. 6(2. up to 52., and so on. For money orders for the 
United States, the Colonies, and Egypt the charges are is. up to 
22., 2s. up to 52., etc., 

Telbgbafhs. At one time there were no fewer than 35 different 
telegraph companies in Great Britain, but in 1870 the whole tele- 
graph system, with the sole exception of wires for the private use 
of the railway companies, was taken over by Government (p. 87). 
The charge for the transmission of messages by telegraph throughout 
the United Kingdom is is. for the first twenty words, or under, and 
3c2. for each additional five words orpartof five words. The names and 
addresses of the sender and receiver are not charged for. The charge 
for telegrams to New York is 3<. per word, address and signature 
included. Telegrams are received at all railway stations and almost 
all post-offices throughout the country. London and its suburbs 
contain 300 telegraph offices, open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The fol- 
lowing five are always open : Central Station, St. Martin's le Grand ; 
Moorgate Street ; Paddington Station (Great Western Railway) ; Vic- 
toria Station (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway) ; West Strand. 

Parcel! Companiei. Parcels for London and the environs arc 
transmitted by the London Parcels Delivery Company, whicli has 
1200 receiving offices distributed throughout London, usually in 
shops indicated by notices. The head office is in Rolls Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. Within a radius of 3 M. a parcel under 
426. is sent for 3c2., under 1426., 6d., under 2826., 8d., and so on 
up to 11226. for is, 2d. ; beyond 3 M. the charges are from Ad. 
upwards. Parcels for all the chief towns of England are expedi- 
tiously and cheaply conveyed by Sutton and Co.^s Delivery (chief 
office, 35 Aldersgate Street, E.C.), but the Post Office forms the 
best carrier for packages of two or three pounds weight for long 
distances. Parcels for the Continent are forwarded by the Conti- 
f^wtal Daily Parcels Express (53 Gracechurch Street, 34 Regent 
Circus, 33 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 156 Leadenhall Street), 
which is in connection with the continental post-offices. The last 
two addresses are offices of the Globe Parcels Express, which works 
in connection with the Continental Daily Parcels Express, and in 
addition forwards parcels to other parts of the British Isles, America, 
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and eyery quarter of the -world. It has also offices at 300a Oxford 
Street and 23 Regent Street. These companies, ho^rever, do not 
afford the same punctuality of service or security of property as the 
parcels post which is in operation in many other European countries. 
Commiiilwautirei* These are a corps of retired soldiers of good 
character, organised in 1859, by Captain £dward Walter of the 
^Times' newspaper, and form conyenient and trustworthy messengers 
for the conveyance of letters or small parcels. Their head office 
is at Exchange Court, 419a Strand , but they are also to be found 
in most of tbe chief thoroughfares, where they may be recognised 
by their green uniform and metal badge. Their charges are 3d. per 
mile or 6d. per hour ; the rate is a little higher if the parcel to be 
carried weighs more than 14^6. The charge for a day is aboi^t 3«., 
and they may also be hired by special arrangement for a week or a 
longer period. 

18. Outline of English History. 

The visitor to the metropolis of Great Britain , whether from 
the western hemisphere, from the antipodes, or from the provinces 
of that country itself, will at almost every step meet with interest- 
ing historical associations; and it is to a great extent on his 
acquaintance with these that the enjoyment and instruction to be 
derived from his visit will depend. We therefore give a brief table 
of the chief events in English history, which the tourist will often 
find convenient as an aid to his memory. In the following section 
will be found a sketch of the rise and progress of London itself. 



B.C. 55-445 
A.D. 

B.C. 56-54. 



43 A.D. 
78^. 

412. 
446. 



Roman Period. 

• 

Of Britain before its first invasion by Julius Csssar in 
B.C. 55 there is no authentic history. Cassar repeats his 
invasion in B.C. 54, but makes no permanent settlement. 

The Emperor Claudius undertakes the subjugation of 
Britain. 

Britain, with part of Caledonia, is completely overrun 
by the Roman general Agrioola, and reduced to the form of 
a Roman province. 

Roman legions recalled from Britain by the Emperor 
Honorins. 

The Britons , deprived of their Roman protectore., are 
unable to resist the attacks of the Picts, and summon the 
Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa^ to their aid. 

445-1066. Anglo-Saxon Period. 

445-585. The Saxons, re-inforced by the Angles, Jutes, and other 
Germanic tribes, gradually overcome England on their own ac- 
count, until the whole country, with trifling exceptions, is 
divided into the seven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarehy 
Baedeker, London. 2nd Edit. 4 
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827. 
836-871. 

871-901. 



979-1016. 

1013. 
1036-1040. 
1040-1042. 
1042-1066. 

1066. 



1066-1154. 
1066-1087. 



1087-1100. 
1100-1136. 



1135-1154. 
1138. 



1164-1486. 
1164-1181*. 



(585). To this penod belong the semi-mythical exploits of 
King Arthur and his knights. 

Christianity re-introdueed by St. Augustine (597). The 
Venerable Bede (d. 735). Caedmon (about 680). 

England united into one kingdom under Egbert. 

Contests with the Danes and Normans , w)io repeatedly 
invade England. 

Alfred the Oreat defeats the Danes, and compels them 
to make peace. Creates navy, establishes militia, revises 
laws, reorganises institutions, founds university of Oxford, 
is a patron of learning, and himself an author. 

Ethelred the Unready draws down upon England the 
vengeance of the Danes by a massacre of those who had 
settled in England. 

The Danish king Sweyn conquers England. 

Canute the Greaty the son of Sweyn, reigns over England. 

Harold Harefoot, illegitimate son of Canute , usurps the 
throne. 

w 

Hardieanute, son of Canute. — The Saxon line is restored 
in the person of — 

Edward the Confessor, who makes London the capital of 
England, and builds Westminster Abbey (see p. 181). His 
son-in-law and successor — 

Harold loses his kingdom and his life at the Battle of 
Hastings , where he opposed tlie invasion of the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror. 

NoBMAN Dynasty. 

William the Conqneror, of Normandy, establishes him- 
self as King of England. Introduction of Norman (French) 
language and customs. 

William 11., surnamed Rufus , after a tyrannical reign, 
is accidentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell while out hunting. 

Henry I. , Beaudere , defeats his elder brother Robert, 
Count of Normandy, at the battle of Tenchebrai (1106), and 
adds Normandy to the possessions of the English crown. 
He leaves his kingdom to his daughter MatUda, who, 
however, is unable to wrest it from the usurper — 

Stephen, ofBlois, grandson of the Conqueror. David, King 
of Scotland , and uncle of Matilda, is defeated and taken 
prisoner at the BatUe of the Standard. Stephen appoints as 
his successor Matilda's son, Henry of Anjou or Plantagenet 
(so called from the planta genista or broom, the badge of this 
family). 

House op Plantaobnbt. 

Henry n. Strife with Thomas h Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, over the respective spheres of the civil and 
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ecclesiastical powers. The Archbishop excommunicates the 
1170. King's followers, and is murdered by four knights at 
1173. Canterbury. Ireland , with the exception of Ulster, is con- 
quered. Robin Hood^ the forest outlaw, flourishes. 

1189-1199. Bichard I., Caut de Lion, takes a prominent part in the 
Third Crusade , but is captured on his way home, and im- 
prisoned in Germany for upwards of a year. He carries on 
war with Philip II. of France. 

1199-1216. John, sumamed Lackland, is defeated it Bouvines by 
Philip Augustus of France , and loses Normandy. Metgna 
Charta , the groundwork of the English constitution, is ex- 
torted from him by his Barons (comp. p. 173). 

1216-1272. Henry III. , by his misrule , becomes invoWed in a war 
with his Barons, headed by Simon de Montfori, and is de- 
feated at the battle of Lewes. His son Edward gains the 
battle of Evesham , where De Montfort is slain. Hubert de 
Burgh defeats the French in a naval battle. Roger Bacon, 
the philosopher. 

1272-1307. Edward L, Longshariks, conquers the Welsh under 
Llewellyn , and annexes Wales. The heir apparent to the 
English throne thenceforward bears the title of Prince of 
Wales, Robert Bruce Knd.JohnBaliol struggle for the crown 
of Scotland. Edward espouses the cause of the latter (who 
swears fealty to England), and overruns Scotland. The 
Scotch, led by Sir William Wallace, offer a determined 
resistance. Wallace executed at London. The Scotch defeated 
at Falkirk and Methuen, and the country subdued. Establish- 
ment of the English Parliament in its modem form. 

Edward II. is signally defeated at Bannoekbum by the 
Scotch under Robert Bruce the younger, and is forced to 
retire to England. The Queen and her paramour Mortimer 
join with the Barons in taking up arms against the King, 
who is deposed, and shortly afterwards murdered in 
prison. 

1327-1377. Edward m. Defeats the Scotch at Halidon Hill and 
Neville's Cross. Lays claim to the throne of France, and 
invades that country , thus beginning the hundred years' 
war between France and England. Victories of Sluys 
(naval), Cr^cy (1346), and Poitiers (1356). John the Good 
1376. of France, taken prisoner by the Black Ftince, dies in 
captivity. After the death of the Black Prince, England 
loses all her French possessions, except Calais. Order 
of the Garter founded. Movement against the preten- 
sions and corruption of the clergy, headed by the early 
reformer John Wycliffe. House of Commons holds its meet- 
ings apart from the House of Lords. 

1377-1999. Biohardll. Rebellion of Wat Tyler, occasioned by in- 

4* 



1308. 



1307-1327. 
1314. 
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1399-1461. 
1399-U13. 



1403. 



1413-1432. 



1422-1461. 



1461-1485. 
146M483. 



1471. 
1483. 



14834485. 



1485-16(@. 
1485-1509. 



1509-1U7. 



crease of taxation (see p. 92). Yietory over the Scotch at 
Otterbum or Chevy Chase. Henry of Bolingbroke^ Duke of 
Lancaster, leads an army against the King^ takes him captive, 
and aoeording to popular tradition , starves him to death in 
Pontefract Oaatle. Geoffrey Chaucer , the father of English 
poetry, floaiishes. 

HousB OF Lancabtbb. 

Henrj lY* , Bolingbroke , novr seoares his election to the 
crown, in right of his descent firom Henry III. Outbreak of 
the nobility, under Uie Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Percy Hotspur, is quelled by the -victory of Shrewsbury , at 
which the latter is slain. 

Henry Y. renews the claims of England to the French 
crown, wins the battle of Agincourt, and subdues the N. of 
France. Persecution of the ZioJtord«, or followers of Wycliffe. 

Henry YI. is proclaimed King of France at Paris. The 
Maid of Orleans defeats the English and recovers French 
possessions. Outbreak uf the civil eontest called the * Wars 
of the Roses\ between the houses of Lancaster (red rose) 
aiid York (white rose). Henry becomes insane. Richard^ 
Duke of York, grandaon of Edward UI., lays claim to the 
throne, joins himself with Warwick^ the ^King-raakef, and 
wins the battle of Nortfiampton, but is defeated and slain at 
Wakefield. His son Edward^ however, is appointed King. 
Rebellion of Jack Cade. 

HousB OF Youk. 

Sdward lY. wins the battles of Towton, Hed$ley Moor, 
and Hexham* Warwick takes the part of Margaret of 
Anjou, wife of Henry VI., «ad forces Edward to flee to 
Holland, whence , however, he soon retunis and wins the 
victories of Bamet and Tewkesbury, Henry VI. dies sud- 
denly in the Tower. Edward's brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
is said to have been drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

Edward Y*f the youthful son of Edward IV., is declared 
illegitimate, and murdered in the Tower, along with his 
brother (p. il5), by his unole, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
takes possession of the throne as — 

Hieluurd IIL , but is defeated and slain at Bosworth by 
Henry 2\tdor , Earl of Richmond , « scion of the House of 
Lancaster. 

HoUSB OF TUDOB. 

Hc^nry YII. marries Elimbeth, daughter of Edward IV., 
and so puts an end to the Wars of the Roses. The pretenders 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Wa/rbeck, 

Mmxy'Vjn.r married six ^Imes (to Ckaherine ofArragon^ 
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Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr}. Battles of the 8purs and 
Flodden. Separation of the Ghnxeb of fingUnd from that of 
Rome. Dissolntion of monasteries and perseeution of the 
Pa;pl8t8. Cardinal Wolsep and Thomas CromtpeUj all-powerful 
royal favourites. Whitehall and St. James's Palaee built. 

1547-1563. Edward VI. encourages the Reformed faith. 

1553-1558. Mary I. causes Lady Jane Grey , whom Edward had ap- 
pointed his successor , lo be executed, and imprisons her 
own sister Elizabeth (pp. 115, 169). Mannes Philip of Spain, 
and restores Roman Catholicism. Persecution of the Pro- 
testants. Calais taken by the French. 

1558-1603. EliKabeth. Protestantism re-established. Flourishing 
state of commerce. Mary, Queen of Scots, executed after a 

1587. long confinement in England. Destruction of the Spanish 

1588. 'Invincible Armada\ Sir Francis Drake, the celebrated 
circumnavigator. Foundation of the East India Company. 
Golden age of English literature : Shakspeare , Bacon, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Marlowe, Drayton. 



1608-1714. HousB of Stua&t. 

1603-1625. James L, King of Scotland, and son of Mary Stuart, unites 
by his accession the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. Persecution of the Puritans and Roman Catholics. In- 
fluence of Buckingham. Gunpowder Plot. Execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 

1625-1649. Oliarles I. imitates his father in the arbitrary nature of 
his rale, quarrels with Parliament on questions of taxation, 
dissolves it repeatedly, and tyrannieally arrests five leading 
members of the House of Commons (^Hampden, Pym, etc.). 
Rise of the Covenanters in Scotland. Long Parliament. Out- 
break of eivil war between the King and his adherents (Cava- 
liers) on the jone side, and the Parliament and its friends 
(Roundheads) on the other. The King defested by Oliver 
Oomwell at Marston Moor and Naseby, He takes refuge in 
the Scottish camp, but is betrayed to the Parliamentary lead- 
ers, tried, and executed at Whitehall (p. 160). 

1649-1653. Commonwealth. The Scoteb rise in favour of €harlesll., 
bat are defeated at Dunbar and Worcester by Oliter Crom- 
well. 

1653-1660. Froteetorate. Cromwell now becomes Lord Protector of 
England , and by his vigorous and wise government makes 
England prosperous a.t home and respected abroad. John 
Milton , the poet , Thomas Hobbes , the philosopher , and 
George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, 11 v« at this period. 
1668. On CfomwelVs death . he is succeeded by his son Biehard, 
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1660-1666. 



1685-1688. 



1688-1702. 



1702-1714. 



1714 to the 

present day. 

1714-1727. 



1727-1760. 



1760-1820. 



1820-18a0. 



1890-1837. 



who, however, soon leBigiia, whereupon Charles II. is re- 
stored by Oeneral Monk, 

Charles n. General amnesty proclaimed , a few of the 
regicides only being excepted. Arbitrary government. The 
Cabal, Wars with Holland. Persecution of the Papists 
after the pretended discoyery of a Popish Plot. Passing of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, Wars with the Covenanters. 
Battle of Bothwell Bridge. Rye House Plot, Charles a pen- 
sioner of France. Names Whig and Tory come into use. 
Dryden and Butler, the poets ; Locke, the philosopher. 

James n. , a Roman Catholic , soon alienates the people 
by his love for that form of religion , is quite unable to 
resist the invasion of William of Orange , and escapes to 
France, where he spends his last years at St. Germain. 

William m. and Mary II. William of Orange , with bis 
wife, the eldest daughter of James II., now ascends the 
throne. The Declaration of Rights. Battles of Killiecrankie 
and The Boyne, Sir Isaac Newton. 

AnnOf younger daughter of James II., completes the 
fusion of England and Scotland, by the union of their 
parliaments. Marlborough's victories of Bleriheimj Ramiliesy 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, in the Spanish War of Succes- 
sion. Capture of Gibraltar, The poets Pope, Addison, Swift, 
Prior, and Allan Ramsay, 

Hanotbbian Dynasty. 

George I. succeeds in right of bis descent from James I. 
Rebellion in Scotland (in favour of the Pretender") quelled. 
Sir Robert WalpoU, prime minister. Daniel Defoe, 

George II. Rebellion in favour of the Young Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart, crushed at Falkirk and Culloden, 
Canada taken from the French. WiUiam Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, prime minister ; Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, novelists; Thomson, Young, Gray, Collins, Gay, 
poets; Hogarth, painter. 

George m. American War of Independence. War with 
France. Victories of Nelson at Aboukir and Trafalgar, and 
of Wellington in Spain and at Waterloo, The younger Pitt, 
prime minister ; Shelley and Keats^ poets. 

Georgo lY. Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. Daniel 
O'Connell, The English aid the Greeks in the War of In- 
dependence. Victory of Navarino, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 

WUliam IV. Abolition of slavery. Reform Bill. 



The present sovereign of Great Britain is — 

Victoria, bom 24th May, 1819 ; ascended tiie throne in 1837 ; 
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married, on 10th Feb., 1840, her cousin, Prince Albert of S&xe- 
Coburg-Gotha (d. 14th Dec, 1861). 
The children of this marriage are : — 

(1) Victoria, born 21 st Nov., 1840 ; married to the Crown Prince 
of Germany, 25th Jan., 1858. 

(2) Albert Edward , Prince of Wales , Heir Apparent to the 
throne, bom 9th Not., 1841 ; married Alexandra, Princess of Den- 
mark, 10th Mar., 1863. 

(^3) Alice , bom 25th April , 1843 ; married to the Grand- 
Duke of Hessen-Darmstadt, 1st July, 1862; died 14th Dec, 1878. 

(4) Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born 6th Aug., 1844; married 
the Grand Duchess Marie, daughter of Emperor Alexander II. of 
Russia, 23rd Jan., 1874. 

(5) Helena, born 25th May, 1846 ; married to Prince Christian 
of Sehleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augnstenburg, 5th Jnly, 1866. 

(6) Louise, bom 18th March, 1848 ; married to the Marquis of 
Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll, 21 st March, 1871. 

(7) Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born Ist May, 1850; married 
Princess Louise Margaret, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, 
nephew of the Emperor of Germany, 13th March, 1879. 

(8) Leopold, born 7th April, 1853. 

(9) Beatrice, bom 14th April, 1857. 

19. Historical Sketch of London. 

The most populous eity in the world (which London un- 
questionably is) cannot fail to have had an eventful history, in 
all that concerns race, creed, institutions, culture, and general 
progress. At what period the Britons, one branch of the Celtic race, 
settled on this spot, there is no authentic evidence to shew. The 
many forms which the name assumes in early records have led to much 
controversy ; but it is clear that 'London' is derived from the Latin 
Londinium, the name given it in Tacitus, and that this is only an 
adaptation by the Romans of the ancient British name Llyn, or Lin, 
a pool, and din or dun, a high place of strength, a hill fort, or city. 
The ^pool' was a widening of the river at this part, where it makes 
a bend, and offered a convenient place for shipping. Whether the 
'dun' or hill was the high ground reached by Ludgate Hill, and on 
which St. Paul's now stands, or the knoll at the eastern end of the 
once walled City, where the Tower of London is situated, it is diffl- 
calt to decide. Probably both these elevations were on the 'pool'. 
The etymology of London is the same as that of Lincoln, which 
was called by Ptolemy Lindon(ACv§ov), and by the Romans Lindum, 
the second syllable of the modern form of the name representing 
the word 'Colonia'. The present British or Welsh name of London 
is Llundain; but it was formerly also known to the Welsh as 
Caer-Uiddj the City of Lud, a British king said to have ruled here 
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just before the Roman period , and commemorated in Lud-gate, 
one of the gates of the old walled city, near the junction of Ludgate 
Hill and Farringdon Street. 

London, in the days of the Britons, was probably little more 
than a collection of huts, on a dry spot in the midst of a marsh, 
or in a cleared space in the midst of a wood, and encompassed 
by ail artificial earthwork and ditch. That there was much marsh 
and forest in the immediate vicinity is proved by the character of 
the deep soil when turned up in digging foundatiojis, and by the 
small subterranean streams which still run into the Thames, as at 
Dowgate, totmeTly Dourgate ('water gate', from Celtic dwr^ water), 
at the Fleet Ditch, at Blackfriars Bridge, etc. Such names as Fen- 
church Street (see p. 102) are reminiscent of the former character of 
the neighbourhood. 

After the settlement of the Romans in Britain, quite early in 
the Christian era, London rapidly grew in importance. In the 
time of the Emperor Nero, the city had become a resort of mer- 
chants from various countries and the centre of a considerable mar- 
itime commerce, the river Thames affording ready access for ship- 
ping. It suffered terribly during the sanguinary struggle between 
the Romans and the British queen Boadicea, and was in later cen- 
turies frequently attacked and plundered by piratical bands of 
Franks, Norsemen, Picts, Scots, Danes, and Saxons, who crossed 
the seas to reap a ruthless harvest from a city which doubtless 
possessed much commercial wealth ; but it speedily recovered from 
the effects of these visitations. As a Roman colony London was fre- 
quently named Augusta, but it was never raised to the dignity of 
being a municipium like VenUamium (p. 309) or £6oracum (York), 
and was not regarded as the capital of Roman Britain. It extended 
from the site of the present Tower of London on the east to Lud- 
gate on the west, and inland from the Thames as far as the marshy 
ground known in later times as Moorflelds and Finsbury or Fens- 
bury. Watling Street perpetuates the name of one among many 
roads made through London by the Romans. Relics are still found 
almost annually of the foundations of Roman buildings of a sub- 
stantial and elegant character. Fragments of the Roman wall are 
also discernible. This wall was maintained in parts until modem 
times, but has almost entirely disappeared before the alterations 
and improvements which taste and the necessities of trade have in- 
troduced. 

The gates of Roman London, whose walls are believed to have 
been first built on such an extended scale as to include the above- 
mentioned limits by the Emperor Constantino in the fourth cen- 
tury, were in after times called Lud-gate, Dour-gate, Belins-gate, 
Postern-gate, Aid-gate, Bishops-gate, Moor-gate, Cripple-gate, 
Alders-gate and New-gate, all of which are still commemorated in 
names of streets, etc., marking the localities. Roman London from 
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the Tower to Ludgate was about a mile in length, and from the 
Thames to ^London Wall' about half a mile in breadth. Its remains 
at Oheapside and the Mansion House are found at about 18 feet 
below the present surface. The Roman eity as at first enclosed 
must, howeyer, have been smaller, as Roman sepulchres have been 
found in Moorgate Street, Bishopsgate, and SmithDeld, which must 
then haye lain beyond the walled city. The Saxons , who never 
distinguished themselves as builders , contributed nothing to the 
fortification of London; but the Normans did much, beginning with 
the erection of the Tower. During the earlier ages of Saxon rule, 
the great works left here by the Romans — villas, baths, bridges, 
roads, temples, statuary, — were either destroyed or allowed to fall 
into deeay, as was the case, indeed, all over Britain. 

London became the capital of one of the Anglo«Saxon kingdoms, 
and continued to increase in size and importance. The sites of two 
of modem London's most prominent buildings — Westminster 
Abbey and St. Panrs Cathedral — were occupied as early as the 
beginning of the 7th cent, by the modest originals of these two 
stately churches. From William the Conqueror we find London 
receiving a charter by which he engaged to maintain the rights of 
the city, but the same monarch erected the White Tower to over- 
awe the citizens in the event of disaffection. A special promise is 
made in Magna Charta, extorted from King John, to observe all the 
ancient privileges of London, and from about this time we may 
date the present form of its Corporation, consisting of Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Councilmen. The 13th and 14th centuries are 
marked in the annals of London by several lafaientable fires, famines, 
and pestilences, in which many thousands ofits inhabitants perished. 
The year 1380 witnessed the rebellion of Wat Tyler, who was slain 
by Lord Mayor Walworth at Smithfield. In this outbreak, and still 
more in that of Jack Cade (1450), London suffered severely, through 
the burning and pillaging of its houses. During the reigns of Hen- 
ry Vni. (1509-1547) and his daughter Mary (1552-1558), London 
acquired a terrible familiarity with the fires lighted to consume un- 
fortunate ^heretics^ at the stake, while under the more beneficent 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603), the capital showed its patriotic 
zeal by its liberal contributions of men, money, and ships, for the 
purpose of resisting the threatened attack of the Armada. 

A map of London at this time would show the Tower standing 
on the verge of the City on the E., while on the W. the much 
smaller dty of Westminster would still be a considerable distance 
from London. The Strand, or river-side road connecting the two 
cities, would appear bordered by numerous aristocratic mansions, 
with gardens extending into the fields or down to the river. 
Throughout the Norman period, and down to the times of the 
Plantagenets and the Wars of the Roses, the commonalty lived in 
poor and mean wooden dwellings; but there were many good 
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houses for the merchants and manufacturers, and many important 
religious houses and hospitals, while the Thames was proyided 
with numerous convenient quays and landing stages. The streets, 
oven as lately as the 17th cent., were narrow, dirty, full of ruts and 
holes, and ill-adapted for traffic. Many improvements , however, 
were made at the period we have now reached (the end of the 
16th cent.)} though these still left London very different from what 
we now see It. 

In the Civil Wars, London, which had heen most exposed to the 
exactions of the Star Chamher, naturally sided with the Round- 
heads. It witnessed Charles I. heheaded at the Palace of Whitehall 
in 1649, and Oliver Cromwell proclaimed Lord Protector of England 
in 1653 ; and in 1660 it saw Charles II. placed on the throne hy the 
^Restoration'. This was a period when England, and London espe- 
cially, underwent dire suffering in working out the prohlem of civil 
and religious liherty, the successful solution of which laid the basis 
of the empire's greatness. In 1664-1666 London was turned into 
a city of mourning and lamentation hy the ravages of the Great 
Plague, hy which, it is calculated , it lost the enormous number 
of 100,000 citizens. Closely treading on the heels of one calamity 
came another — the Great Fire — which, in September, 1666, 
destroyed 13,000 houses, converting a great part of the eastern half 
of the city into a scene of desolation. This disaster, however, ulti- 
mately proved very beneficial to the city, for London was rebuilt in 
a much improved form, though not so advantageously as it would 
have been if Sir Christopher Wren's plans had been fully realised. 
Among the new edifice^, the erection of which was necessitated by 
the fire, was the present St. Paul's Cathedral. Of important build- 
ings existing before the fire, Westminster Abbey and Hall, the 
Temple Church, and the Tower are now almost the only examples. 

It was not, however, till the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714), 
that London began to put on anything like its present appearance. 
In 1703 it was visited by a fearful storm, by which houses were 
overthrown, the ships in the river driven on shore, churches un- 
roofed, property to the value of at least 2,000, OOOt. destroyed, and 
the lives of several hundreds of persons sacrificed. The vrinter of 
1739-1740 is memorable for the Great Frost, lasting from Christ- 
mas to St. Valentine's Day, during which a fair was held on the 
frozen bosom of the Thames. Great injuries were inflicted on the 
city by the Gordon No-Popery Riots of 1780. The prisons were 
destroyed, the prisoners released, and mansions were burned or 
pillaged, no fewer than thirty-six conflagrations having been count- 
ed at one time in different quarters ; and the rioters were not sub- 
dued till some hundreds of them had paid the penalty of their 
misdeeds with their lives. 

Many of the handsomest streets and finest buildings in London 
date from the latter half of last century. To this period belong the 
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Mansion House, the Horse Gnards, Somerset Hoase, and the Bank. 
During the 19th cent, the march of improvement has been so rapid as 
to defy description. The Mint, the Custom House, Waterloo Bridge, 
London Bridge , Buckingham Palace , the Post Office , the British 
Museum , the Athensum Club , the York Column , the National 
Gallery , and the whole of Belgraria and the West £nd beyond, 
have all arisen during the last 80 years. An important event in the 
domestic history of the city was the commencement of gas-lighting 
in 1807. (Before 1716 the provisions for street-lighting were very 
imperfect, but in that year an act was passed ordering every house- 
holder to hang out a light before his door from six in the evening 
till eleven.) From that time to the present London has been ac- 
tively engaged, hy the laying out of spacious thoroughfares and the 
construction of handsome edifices, in making good its claim to be 
not only the largest, but also one of the finest cities in the world. 
No authentic estimate of the population of London can be traced 
farther back than two centuries. Nor is it easy to determine the 
area covered by buildings at different periods. At one time the 
*City within the Walls' comprised all ; afterwards was added the 
'City without the Walls' ; then the city and liberties of West- 
minster; then the borough of Southwark, S. of the river; then 
numerous parishes between the two cities; and lastly other parishes 
forming an encircling belt around the whole. All these component 
elements at length came to be embraced under the name of 'Lon- 
don'. The population was about 700,000 in the year 1700, about 
900,000 in 1800, and 1,300,000 in 1821. Each subsequent de- 
cennial census included a larger area than the one that preceded 
it, and consequently a larger population. The original *City' of 
London, covering less than 1 square mile, has in this way expanded 
to a great metropolis of fully 120 square miles, containing, in 1871, 
a population of 3,264,000 persons (see p. 62). Extension of 
commerce has accompanied the growth of population. Statistics of 
trade in past centuries are wanting ; but at the present time London 
supplies half the total customs - revenue of the kingdom. One- 
fourth of the whole ship tonnage of England, and one-fourth of the 
entire exports, are centred in the port of London. (For fuller 
statistical information ahout the present city of London, see below, 
Section 20.) 

20. Topography and Statistics. 

Topography. The dty of London is built upon a tract of un- 
dulating clay soil, which extends irregularly along the valley of 
the Thames from a point near Reading to Harwich and Heme Bay 
at the mouth of the river, a distance of about 120 miles. It is divided 
into two portions by the river Thames, which, rising in the Cotswold 
Hills in Gloucestershire, is from its source down to its mouth in 
the German Ocean at Sheemess 230 M. in length , and is navigable 
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for a distance of 50 M. — The southern and loss important part of 
London (Southwark and Lambeth) lies in the counties of Surrey and 
Kent ; the northern and principal portion in Middlesex and Essex. 
The latter part of the immense oity may he divided, in accordance 
with its general characteristics, into two great halves (not taking into 
account the extensive outlying districts on the N. and the N.E. 
which are comparatively uninteresting to strangers) : — 

I. The aty and the East End, consisting of that part of London 
which lies to the E. of the Temple, form the commercial and 
money-making quarter of the metropolis. It emhraces the Port, the 
Docks , the Custom House , the Bank , the Exchange , the in- 
numerahle counting-houses of merchants, money-changers, hrokers, 
and underwriters, the General Post Office, the printing and publish- 
ing offices of the Times, the legal corporations of the Inns of Court, 
and the Cathedral of St. Paul's, towering above them all. 

II. The West End, or that part of the town to the W. of the 
Temple, is the quarter of London which spends money, makes 
laws, and regulates the fashions. It contains the Palace of the 
Queen, the Mansions of the aristocracy, the Clubs, Museums, 
Picture Galleries, Theatres, Barracks, Government Offices, Houses 
of Parliament, and Westminster Abbey ; and it is the special locality 
for parks, squares, and gardens, fox gorgeous equipages and pow- 
dered lackeys. 

Besides these great divisions, the following districts are distin- 
guished by their population and leading occupations : — 

I. On the Left Bank of the Thames : — 

(a) To the E. of the Oity Is the so-called L(mg Shore, which 
extends along the bank of the Thames, and is chiefly composed of 
quays, wharves, store-houses, and engine-factories , and inhabited 
by shipwrights, lightermen, sailors, and marine store dealers. 

(b) Whitechapel, with sugar-bakeries and their numerous German 
workmen. 

(c) Houndsditch and the Minories, the quarters of the Jews. 

(d) Beihnal Green and Spitalfields to theN., and part- of Shore' 
ditch , form a manufacturing district , occupied to a large extent 
by silk- weavers, partly descended from the French Protestants (Hu- 
guenots) who took refuge in England after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

(e) Clerkenwell, between Islington and Hatton Garden, the 
district of watch-makers and metal-workers. 

(f) Paternoster-Row, near St. Paul's Cathedral, the focns of the 
book-trade. 

(g) Chancery Lane and the Inns of Court, the headquarters of 
barristers, solicitors, and law-stationers. 

II. In Surrey, on the Right Bank of the Thames : — 

(a) Southwark and Lambeth, containing numerous potteries, 
glass-works, machine-factories, breweries, and hop- warehouses. 
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(h") Bermondaey^ famous for its taniiertes, glne-factories, and 
wool - warehoases . 

(c) Rotherhithej farther to the E., chiefly inhabited by sailors, 
ship carpenters, coalheavers, and bargemen. 

For purposes of govern ment and municipal administration 
London is divided as follows : — 

(1). The CHy Proper, bounded on the W. by the site of Temple 
Bar and Southampton Bnildings; on the N. byHolborn, Smithfleld, 
Barbican, and Finsbury Circus ; on the K. by Bishopsgate Without, 
Petticoat Lane, Aldgate, and the Minories ; and on the 8. by the 
Thames. The City is divided into 26 Wards and 108 parishes, has a 
separate administration and jurisdiction of its own, and is presided 
over by the Lord Mayor. At the census of 1871 it consisted of 
9305 houses with 74,782 inhabitants (37,515 less than in 1861). 
The resident population is steadily decreasing on account of the con- 
stant emigration to the West End and suburbs, the ground and 
buildings being so valuable for commercial purposes as to preclude 
their use merely as dwellings. More than 2000 houses are left 
empty every night under the guardianship of the 800 members 
of the City police force (p. 65). Sites for building in the City 
sometimes realise no less than 20^. per square foot. The City is re- 
presented in Parliament by four members. 

(2). Westminster, to the W. of the City, bounded on the N. by 
Bayswater Road and Oxford Street, on the W. by Chelsea, Ken- 
sington , and Brompton, and on the S. by the Thames. Although 
much more populous than the City, containing 26,430 houses and 
253,985 inhabitants, Westminster has no separate administration of 
its own, and sends two members only to the House of Commons. 

(3). The elg^t parliamentary Boroughs, exclusive of the City 
and Westminster : — 

(a) MaryUbone, with 48,000 houses and 436,298 inhabitants. 

(b) Finsbury, with 44,363 houses and 386,844 inhabitants. 

(c) Tower HanUets, 88,664 houses and 647,585 inhabitants. 

(d) CheUea, with 35,020 houses and 258,050 inhabitants. 

(e) Haekney, with 49,259 houses and 362,378 iuhalritaiits. 

(f) Southwark in Surrey, 25,683 houses, 193,942 inhabitants, 
fg) Lambeth in Surrey, 45,252 houses, 386,027 inhabitants, 
(h) Greenwich and Deptford, with 25,987 houses and 167,632 

inhabitants. 

Each of these boroughs sends two members to Parliament. 

(4). Lastly the numerous villages which have in course of time 
become constituent parts of London , of which the following are 
the most important : -— 

(a) Ob the N. : Hampstead, Highgate, Kentish Town, Camden 
New Town, HoUoway, Homsey, Highbury, Camden Town, Agar 
Totim, Somers Town, Islington, Canonbury, Muswell Hill, Penton- 
viUe, 
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(b^ On the N.E. : Betknal Green, Clapton, Dalston, Kingsland, 
Hoxton, Stoke- Newington. 

(g) On the £. : Whitechapel, Mile-'End, Bow, Bromley, Stepruy, 
Limehouse, Poplar, Blackwcdl. 

(d) On the S.E. : Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, Lewisham, Black' 
heatii. 

(e) On the S. : Walworth, Can^erwell, Didwieh, Newington, 
Kennington, Streatham, Norwood, Sydenham, Brixton, Cloj^ham, 
Peekham. 

(f) On the S.W. : Vauxhall, Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Fulham. 

(g) On the W. : Walham Qreen, Brompton, Kensington, Ham- 
mersmith, Bayswater, Notting Hill, Paddington, Westboume, 

(h) On the N.W. : Maida Vale, Kilbum, Portland Town, St. 
John's Wood. 

Statistics. The City, the West End, and the Borough, together 
with the suharban Tillages which have been gradually absorbed, 
form the great and constantly extending metropolis of London — 
a city which , in the words of Tacitus {^Ann. 14, 33), was and still 
is ^copia negotiatorum et oommeatuum maxime Gelebre\ It has 
doubled in size within the last half-century, being now, from Strat- 
ford and Blackwall on the E. to Kew Bridge and Aeton on the W., 
14 M. in length, and from Clapham and Heme Hill on the S. to 
Hornsey and Highgate on theN., 8M. in breadth, while it covers an 
area of 122 square miles. This area is, at a rough estimate, occupied 
by 7400 streets, which if laid end to end would form a line 2600 M. 
long, lighted by a million gas-lamps consuming daily 28,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The 528,794 buildings of this gigantic city 
include 1100 churches of various denominations, 7500 public 
houses, 1700 coffee-houses, and 500 hotels and inns. The Metro- 
politan Police District, which extends 12-15 M.. in every direction 
from Charing Cross, embraces an area of 690 sq. M. , with streets 
and roads measuring 6600 M. in aggregate length. The annual value 
of house property was estimated in 1878 at 2373 millions sterling, 
or about 55^ per house. According to the census of 1871, the 
population of London consisted of 3,264,530 souls (or within the 
bounds of the Metropolitan Police District 3,810,744), showing an 
increase of 447,815 over that of 1861. Among these there are 
about 2800 master-tailors, 2500 bakers , 2100 butchers (besides 
many thousands of men and women in their employ), and 800,000 
domestic servants. At present (1879) the total population within the 
Police District may be estimated at 4,250,000. There are in London 
more Scotchmen than in Edinburgh , more Irish than in Dublin, 
more Jews than in Palestine, and more Roman Catholics than in Rome ! 
Statistics as to the consumption of food in this vast hive of human 
beings are not easily obtained ; but we may state approximately 
that there are annually consumed about 2,000,000 quarters of 
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wheat, 400,000 oxen, 1,500,000 sheep, 130,000 calves, 250,000 
swine, 8 million head of poultry and game, 400 million pounds 
of fish, 500 million oysters, 1,200,000 lobsters, and 3,000,000 
salmon. The butcher-meat alone is valued at 50,000,000^. The 
Londoners wash down this vast annual repast by 180 million quarts 
of porter and ale, 8 million quarts of spirits, and 31 million quarts 
of wine, not to speak of the 150 million gallons of water supplied 
every day by the nine water-companies. About 1000 collier- vessels 
yearly bring 3,500,000 tons of coal into London by the river, 
while the railways supply about 3,000,000 tons more. The sum of 
money spent by the whole population each year may be estimated 
as at least 200,000,000^. The number of vessels which annually 
enter the port of London is about 20,000, while the average value 
of exports from the Thames is not less than 100,000,000^. 

The important Metropolitan Impboybmbnts, undertaken for 
the facilitation of traffic and for the sanitary benefit of the popu- 
lation, are superintended by the Metropolitan Board of Works^ 
consisting of 46 members, which meets at Berkeley House, Spring 
Gardens. The expenses connected with the works — the con- 
struction of new streets, the extension of old ones, and so on — are 
of course enormous, and as much as 900, 000^ has been paid for a 
single acre of ground. Half a million sterling was paid for North- 
umberland House , by Charing Cross, removed for the purpose of 
opening up the short new street to the Thames, named Northumber- 
land Avenue. The most important work as yet undertaken by the 
Board has been the new system of Jntereeptive Main Drainage, 
begun in 1859 under the superintendence of Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette, and carried out at a cost of 4,500,0002. Formerly all the 
drainage of London was conducted directly into the Thames, to the 
amount of 10,000,000 cubic feet on the N. and 4,000,000 cubic 
feet on the S. side, with the virtual result of converting the river 
into a huge, offensive, and pernicious cess-pool (especially in 
summer). The new system consists of large sewers or tunnels, con- 
structed nearly parallel with the Thames as far as Barking Creek, 
14 M. below London, on the left bank of the river, and to Cross- 
ness on the right, where the drainage is made to flow into the 
Thames at high water with the view of its being carried out to sea 
by the ebb-tide. It has recently been found, and great complaints 
are made, that the more solid parts of the sewage are not carried 
out to sea, but form thick deposits at the bottom of the river, are 
even carried up beyond Westminster Bridge, and threaten to be 
fruitful sources of river and atmospheric pollution. The opinion 
is gaining ground that means must be adopted for utilising the 
solid sewage for agricultural purposes, and altogether preventing 
its entrance into the Thames. It is worthy of remark that this 
pollution of the most important river in Britain is at present made 
legal by an exceptional clause in the River Pollution l*revention 
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Act. The main severs, of whieh there are three on the N. side of 
the Thames, independent of each other and at different levels, 
consist of tunnels lined with hrick, 11 ft. wide and 10 ft. high. 
Their aggregate length amounts to 85 M. — The new Thames 
Embankment^ described at p. 106, is another and scarcely less im- 
portant undertaking of the Board of Works. 

21. General Hints. 

Some of the following remarks may he deemed superfluous by 
many of the readers of this Handbook ; but a few observations as 
to English or London peculiarities will perhaps be not unacceptable 
to the American, the English-speaking foreigner, or even the pro- 
vincial visitor. 

In England, Sunday, as is well known, is observed as a day of 
rest and of public worship. Shops, places of amusement, galleries, 
etc. are closed the whole day, while most of the restaurants are 
shut till 1 p.m., and some even till 5 p.m. (those in the City all 
day). Public-houses are open from 1 to 3, and from 6 to 11 p.m. 
only. Many places of business are closed from 1, 2, or 3 p.m. on 
Saturday till Monday morning. 

Like ^s'il vous pldif in Paris, Hf you please' or ^please' is 
generally used in ordering refreshments at a. cafe or restaurant, or 
in making any request. The English forms of politeness are, how- 
ever, by no means so minute or ceremonious as the French. For 
example , the hat is raised to ladies only , and is worn in all 
public places, such as shops, cafes, and museums, and sometimes 
even in the humbler kind of theatres. 

The fashionable hour for paying visits in London is between 2 
and 6 p.m. The proper mode of delivering a letter of introduction 
is in person, along with the bearer's visiting-card and address ; but 
when this is rendered impossible by the greatness of distance or 
other cause, the letter may be sent by post, accompanied by a few 
polite words of explanation. 

The usual dinner hour of the upper classes varies from 6 to 8 
or even 9 p.m. It is considered permissible for guests invited to 
a dinner-party to arrive a few minutes late, but they should take 
care never to be before the time. Gentlemen remain at table, over 
their wine, for a short time after the ladies have left, but the con- 
tinental indulgence of a post-prandial cigar is rarely permitted. 

Foreigners may often obtain, through their ambassadors, permis- 
sion to visit private galleries and collections which are not open to 
the ordinary English tourist. 

We need hardly caution new-comers against the artifices of pick- 
pockets and the wiles of impostors, two fraternities which are very. . 
numerous in London. It is even prudent to avoid speaking to 
Strangers in the street. All information desired by the traveller may 
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be obtained from one of the policemen , of whom about 10,000 
(300 mounted) perambulate the streets of the metropolis , or at a 
neighbouring shop. A considerable degree of caution and presence 
of mind is often requisite in crossing a crowded thoroughfare, and 
in entering or alighting from a railway train or omnibus. The ^rule 
of ^the road' for foot-passengers in busy streets is to keep to the 
right. Poor neighbourhoods should be avoided after nightfall. 

Adbrbssbb of all kinds may be found in KeUxf$ Post Office Di- 
reeiory, a l^ick volume of 3000 pages, which may be seen at all 
the hotels and eafi^s and at most of the principal shops. The ad- 
dresses of residents at the West Knd aTid other suburbs may also 
be obtained from Boyle's Comrt Guide ^ Webtter's Royal Red Book, 
the Royal Blue Book, or Kelly^s Suburban Directory. 

Among the characteristic sights of London the principal is the 
Lord Mayors Show (9th Nov,), or the procession in which — main- 
taining an ancient and picturesque, though useless custom — the 
newly elected Lord Mayor moves, amid groat pomp, and ceremony, 
through the streets from the City .to Westminster Hall in order to 
take the oath of office. It is followed by the great dinner in the 
Guildhall (p. 94). — On a very insignificant scale, but also possess- 
ing some interest of their own, are the Sweeps* May Day Gambols, 
or Jack-in-the-Green ; but the almost totol disuse of climbing boys 
has deprived this display of its original character. 

For the- Horse Races and other sports taking place in or near 
London, see Section 14. 

22. Onilds, Chaxities, Societies, Clubs. 

Gnilds. The Qity. Gomfpanies or Guilds of Loudon were once 
upwards of one hundred in number , about eighty of wiiioh slill 
exist, though few exercise their aiueient privileges. Abont forty 
of them possess halls in which they truisact business aitd hold 
festivities ; tiie otlfeera meet either in sooms lent to them at Guild- 
hall, or at the offices of the respective clerks. All the companies 
except fire are ealled Livery Companies, and tbe members are en- 
titled , on ceremonial occasions, to wear the liveries (gowns, furs, 
etc.) of their respective guilds. Many of the companies possess 
vast estates and revenues , while others possess neither halls nor 
almshouses, neither estates nor revenues, — nothing but ancient 
charters to^whioh tliey reverentially cling. Some of the guildhouses 
are among the most interesting buildings in Loiidou, and are no- 
ticed throughout the Handbook. The Twelve G>reat Companies, 
wealthier and more influential than the rest , . are the Mercers, 
Grocers, Drapers, Fishmor^rs, Goldsmiths, Skinr^rs ,> Merchant 
Tailors, Haberdashers, Sailers, Ironmongers, Vintihers, and Cloth- 
workers. Some of the companies represent trades now quite ex- 
tinct , and by their unfamiliar names strikingly illustrate the fact 
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how completely they have outlived their original purpose. Such 
are the Bovjyers, Broderers^ GirdlerSj Homers, Loriners (saddler's 
ironmongers), Patten Makers^ and Scriveners. 

Charities. The charities of Loudon are on a scale commensurate 
yfith the vastness of the city, being, according to a classified Direc- 
tory lately issued , uo fewer than 1030 in number. They comprise 
hospitals, dispensaries, asylums; bible, tract, missionary, and 
district yisiting societies; provident homes, orphanages, etc. A 
tolerably complete catalogue will be found in Low's Handbook of 
the Charities of London. In 1878 the total voluntary subscriptions, 
donations, and bequests to these charities exceeded the enormous 
amount of 4,250, 000^., or more than 1^ for every man, woman, 
and child in the capital. The following is a brief list of the chief 
general hospitals , besides which there are numerous special hos- 
pitals for cancer, smallpox, fever, consumption, eye and ear 
diseases, and so forth. 

Charing Cross — Agar Street, Strand. 

French Hospital — 40a Lisle Street and Leicester Square. 

Oerman — Dalston. 

Great Northern — Caledonian Road. 

Guy's — St. Thomas Street, Southwark. 

King's College — Carey Street, Strand. 

London — Whitechapel Road. 

Middlesex — Charles Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

University College, or North London — Gower Street. 

Royal Free — Gray's Inn Road. 

St. Bartholomew's — Smithfleld. 

St. George's — Hyde Park Corner. 

St. Mary's — Cambridge Place, Paddington. 

St. Thomas's — Albert Embankment. 

Westminster — Broad Sanctuary. 

Societies. The societies for the encouragement of industry, 
art, and science in London are extremely numerous, and many of 
them possess most ample endowments. The names of a few of the 
most important may be given here , some of them being described 
at length in other parts of the Handbook : — 

Royal Society, 

Royal Academy, 

Society of ArUiquaries, 

Geological Society, 

Royal Astronomical Society, 

Linnaean Society, 

Chemical Society, 

Royal Academy of Music, 4 Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 

Royal College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, corner of Trafalgar 
Square. 

Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fleldsr 



Burlington House, Picc^idiUy. 
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Heralda' College, Queen Victoria Street. 

Institution of Civil Engineers , 25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Institute of British ArchitectSj 16 Lower Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
veuor square. 

Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 

The Clubi are chiefly devoted to social purposes. Most of the 
club-houses at the West £nd, particularly those in or near Pall Mall, 
are very handsome, and admirably fitted up, affording every possible 
comfort. To a bachelor in particular his ^elub' is a most serviceable 
institution. Members are admitted by ballot, but candidates are 
rejected by a certain small proportion of ^black balls' or dissentient 
votes. The entrance fee varies from bl. bs, to 40/. (usually about 
252.), and the annual subscription is from 3/. 3«. to ibl, ibs. The 
Introduction of guests by a member is allowed in some, but not in 
all of the clubs. The cuisine is usually admirable. The wine and 
viands, which are sold at little more than cost price, often attain 
a pitch of excellence unrivalled by the most elaborate and expensive 
restaurants. 

We append an alphabetical list of the most important clubs : — 

Alpine Club, 8 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 

Army and Navy Club, 36-39 Pall Mall, N. side, corner of 
George Street ; 2200 members. 

Arthur's Club, 69 St. James's Street. 

Athenaeum Club, 107 Pall Mall, the club of the literati ; 1200 
members. (Distinguished strangers visiting London may be elected 
honorary members of the Athenieum during their temporary resi- 
dence in London.) 

Beaeonsfield Club, 68 Pall MaU. 

Boodle's Club , 28 St. James's Street (chiefly for country gen- 
tlemen). 

BrooksU Club, 60 St. James's Street. 

Carlton Club, 94 Pall Mall, the chief Conservative club ; 950 
members. 

City Carlton Club, 83 King William Street. 

City Liberal Club, Walbrook. 

City of London Club, 19 Old Broad Street, City. 

City United Club, Ludgate Circus. 

Civil ^ United Service Club, 316 Regent Street; 2500 members. 

Conseroaiive Club, 74 St. James's Street ; 1200 members. 

Devonshire Club, 50 St. James's Street. 

East India United Service Club, 14 St. James's Square ; 2040 
members. 

Qarriek Club, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Covent Garden ; for lit- 
erary men and actors. 

Gresham Club, 1 Gresham Place, City. 

Guards' Club, 70 Pall Mall. 

5* 
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Hanover Square Club^ Hanover 'Squaie ; 3000 members. 

Junior Army and Navy Cktb^ 12 and 13 Grafton 'Street. 

Junior Athenaeum Club, 116 Piccadilly. 

Junior CaHUm Club, 80-35- Pall Mall; 2000'ttembere. 
Junior United Service Club, corner of Regent Street aiid Charles 
Street ; 2000 members. 

Naval and MUit»y Club, 94 Piccadilly ; 1620^mttA'bers. 

Neijo City Club, George Yard, Lombard Street. 

New University Chib, 57-58 St. JffmetJ's Street. 

Oriintat Chtb, 18 Hanorer' Square. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 71-76 Pall f««ll. (Those only who 
hate studied ftt Oxford or- Gumbridge are eligible as members of 
thifrclub.) 

Pall MaU aub, 7 "Waterloo Place. 

Reform Ckib, the chief Liberal Chib, 104 Pa'HMall; 1400 
members. 

St. JamesTs ^uft, 106 Piccadilly. 

St. Stephen'i Chib, 1 bridge Stireet, WeWrminster ; 1500 members. 

Temple Club, Arundel Street, Strand ; 2000 members. 
■Thatched Htmse etub (Civil Service Olttb), 80 St. JaMreiS's Street. 

Travellers' C«tt&, 106 Pall Mall. (Each member must 'hiive trav- 
elled at'least §00 M. from London.) 

Turf Club, Piccadilly. 

Union Clvbb, Trafalgar Square, comer of Ooekspur Street. 

United Service Ciub, 116 Pall Mall; 1550 members. (Members 
must not held Idwer rank than that of major in the' army , or com- 
'lAMider in4be nAty.) 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, corner of Suffolk Strctet. 

Verulam Club, 54 St. JamesV^teeet. 

Wandeters' Club, 9 PaiPMall. 

Whitehall Club, Parliament Street. 

White's Club, 38 St. Jcimes's Street. (This clttb'was formerly 
celebrated for i*s Mgh pl«y.) 

Windham Club, 11 St. James's Square. 

•SS. Preliminary ^Ramble. 

Nothing is better calculated to afford the traveller some insight 
into the labyrinthine topography of London, to enable him to 
ascertaiu^Ms beari^ngs, ' and'to «[i«)^l the first oppressive feeling of 
solitude and insignifictffice , than ^a- drive through -the principal 
qutlrteis of ^lie town. 

The outside of an omnibus affords a much better view thun a 
cab (fares, see p. 24), and, moreover, has the advantage of eheap- 
ness. If the driver, beside whom the stranger should sit, happens 
to be obliging (and a small gratuity will generally make him so), 
he will afford much useful information about the buildings, monu- 
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meHts, and other sights on the route; but care should betaken 
not to distraet his attention when drlYlng through crowded parts. 
Even without such assistance, however, our plan of the city, if 
carefully consulted, will supply all necessary information. If ladies 
are of the party, an open Fly (see p. 25) Is the most comfortable 
conveyance. 

Taking Hyde Park Corner^ at the W. end of Piccadilly, as a con- 
venient starting-point, we mount one of the numerous omnibuses 
which ply to the Bank and London Bridge and traverse nearVy 
the whole of the quarters lying on the N. bank of the Thames. 
Entering Piccadilly, we first pass, on the right, the Green Park, 
beyond which rises Bnckiugham Palace (p. 240). A little farther to 
the £., iu the distance, we descry the towers of Westminster Abbey 
(p» 179) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 171). In Regent Street 
on the right, at some distance off, rises the York Columji (p. 206 ). 
Passing Piccadilly Circus, we drive to the right through the Hay- 
market, at the end of whieh^ on the left, is the theatre of that name 
(p. 36), and, on the right , Her Majesty's Opera House (p. 35). 
We now come to Trafalgar Square, with the Nelson Monument 
(p. 133) and the National Gallery (p. 135). On the right, in the 
direction of Whitehall, we observe the old statue of Charles I. 
Passing Charing Cross, with the large Charing Cross Hotel (p. 6) 
on the right, we enter the Strand, where the Adelphi, Lyceum, 
Gaiety, and oth^r theatres lie on our left , and the Strand Theatre 
on our right (p. 36). Through Salisbury Street, on the right, a ' 
glimpse is obtained of Cleopatra's Needle (p. 107). Farther on, on 
the left is Southampton Street, leading to Covent Garden (p. 167), 
and on the right Wellington Street, with Somerset House (p. 130) 
near the corner, leading to Waterloo Bridge (p. 131). Near the 
middle of the Strand we reach the churches of St. Mary le Strand 
(p. 130) and St. Clement Danes (p. 129). On the left we see the 
extensive new Law Courts (p. 127). Passing the site of Temple 
Bar (recently removed ; see p. 127), we now enter the City proper 
(p. 61). On the right of Fleet Street are several entrances to the 
Temple (p. 124), while on the left rises the church of St. Dunstan 
in the West (p. 123). At the end of Farringdon Street, diverging 
on the left, we notice the Holborn Viaduct Bridge (p. 90); on 
the right, in New Bridge Street, is the Ludgate Hill Station. We 
next drive up Ludgate Hill, pas« St. Paul's Cathedral (p. 77) on 
the left, and turn to the left to Cheapside, noticing the monument 
of Sir Robert Peel (p. 87), a little to the N. of which is the General 
Post Offtee (p. 87). In Cheapside we abserve Bow Church (p. 96) 
OH the right, and near it the Guildhall (p. 94) at the end of King 
Street on the left. Quitting Cheapside, we enter the Poultry, in 
which the Mansion House (p. 97) rises on the right. Opposite the 
Mansion H^MMie is the Bank of England (p. 98), and before us is 
the Royal Exchange (p. 99), with Wellington's Statue in. front. 
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We then drive through Kiiig William Street, with the Statue of 
William IV., observing the Monument (p. 104) on the left. 

We now quit the omnibus, and, after a ivalk across London 
Bridge (p. 103) and back, pass through part of Gracechurch Street 
on the right, and follow Fenchurch Street to the station of the Lon- 
don and Blackwall Railway. A train on this line carries us to 
Blackwall, whence we ascend the Thames by one of the Greenwich 
Steamers, passing London Docks (p. 115), St. Katherine's Docks 
(p. 118), the Tower (p. 110), the Custom House (p. 105), and Bil- 
lingsgate (p. 105), to London Bridge. Here we may disembark, and 
take an omnibus back to Hyde Park Corner, or, continuing in 
the same boat, may pass under the Cannon Street Station Railway 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge (with St. Paul's rising on the right), 
the Chatham and Dover Bridge, and Blackfriars Bridge. Be- 
tween Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster runs the new Victoria 
Embankment (p. 106). On the right are the Temple and Somerset 
House (p. 130). The steamer then passes under Waterloo Bridge 
(p. 131), beyond which, to the right, on the Embankment, stands 
Cleopatra's Needle (p. 107). We alight at Charing Cross Pier, ad- 
jacent to the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, and re-embark in a Chelsea 
Boat^ which will convey us past Montague House (p. 171), Rich- 
mond Terrace, Westminster Bridge, and the Houses of Parliament 
(p. 171), behind which is Westminster Abbey (p. 179). On the left 
is the new Albert Embankment, with St. Thomas's Hospital (p. 275) ; 
*aiid, farther on, Lambeth Palace (p. 276) with the Lollards' Tower, 
Lambeth Bridge, and, on the right, MlUbank Penitentiary (p. 270). 
We then reach Vauxhall Bridge. From Vauxhall the traveller may 
walk or take a tramway car to Victoria Station, whence an omnibus 
will convey him to Oxford Street. 

In order to obtain a view of the quarters on the right (S.) bank 
of the Thames, or Surrey side, we take a light-green Atlas omnibus 
[not a City Atlas) in Regent Circus, Oxford Street (Plan J 9), 
and drive through Regent Street, Regent's Quadrant, Regent Circus 
(Piccadilly), Regent Street (continued), Waterloo Place (with the 
Crimean Monument and the York Column), Pall Mall East, and 
Charing Cross to (right) Whitehall. Here we observe on the left 
Scotland Yard, the chief police-station of London, and Whitehall 
Chapel (p. 168), and on the right the Admiralty, the Horse Guards 
(p. 170), and the Government Offices. Our route next lies through 
Parliament Street, beyond which we pass Westminster Abbey 
(p. 179) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 171) on the right. The 
omnibus then crossed Westminster Bridge, with the Victoria Em- 
bankment on the left, and the Albert Embankment and St. Thomas's 
Hospital on the right. Traversing Westminster Bridge Road, we 
observe at the end of it, on the right , Christchnrch and Hawkstone 
Hall , occupying the site of the recently removed Orphan Asylam. 
^n Lambeth Ro^id we perceive the Church of St, George's, the Ro* 
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mail Catholic Cathedral of Southwark, aiul, opposite to it, Bethlehem 
Hospital. On the W, side of Circus Place, with its obelisk, rises 
the Blind Asylum. A little to the S. of this point, we arrive at the 
Elephant and Castle (on the right), where we alight, to resume our 
journey on a blue Waterloo omnibus. This takes us through Loudon 
Road to Waterloo Eoad, to the right of which are the Surrey Theatre 
(Blaekfriars Road), Magdalene Hospital, and the Victoria Palace 
Theatre, and on the left the South Western Railway Station. Wo 
then cross Waterloo Bridge, drive along Wellington Street, passing 
Somerset House, and turn to the left into the Strand, which leads 
us to Charing Cross. 

Our first curiosity having thus been gratified by a general survey 
of London, we may now devote our attention to its collections, mon- 
uments, and buildings in detail. 

24. Dispositioii of Time. 

The most indefatigable sight-seer will take at least three weeks 
to obtain even a superficial acquaintance with London and its objects 
of interest. A plan of operations, prepared beforehand, will aid him 
in regulating his movements and economising his time. Fine days 
should be spent in visiting the docks, parks, gardens, and environs. 
Excursions to the country around London, in particular, should not 
be postponed to the end of one's sojourn, as otherwise the setting 
in of bad weather may altogether preclude a visit to the many 
beautiful spots in the neighbourhood. Rainy days had better be de- 
voted to the galleries and museums. 

The following list shows the days and hours when the various 
collections and other sights are accessible. The early forenoon and 
late afternoon hours may be appropriately spent in visiting the 
principal churches, many of which are open the whole day, or 
in walking in the parks or in the Zoological and the Botanical Gar- 
dens, while the evenings may be devoted to the theatres. The best 
time for a promenade in Regent Street or Hyde Park is between 4 
and 6 o'clock, when they both present a remarkably busy and attrac- 
tive scene. When the traveller happens to be near London Bridge 
he should take the opportunity of crossing it in order to obtain a 
view of the Port of London and its adjuncts, with its sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing, the innumerable river craft of all sizes, 
and the vast traffic in the docks. A trip to Gravesend (see p. 318) 
should by all means be taken in order to obtain a proper view of 
the shipping, no other port in the world presenting such a sight. 

The following data, though carefully revised down to the begin- 
ning of 1879, are liable to frequent alteration. The traveller is 
therefore recommended to consult one of the principal London 
newspapers with regard to the sights of the day. Our list does not 
include parks, gardens, and other places which , on all week day^ 
9i least, are open to the public gratis. 
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Academy ofArt»(ip. 208), exhibition of paintiugs and sculpture, 
from May to the beginning of August, open daily 10-7 (l^.). 

Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill (p. 304), daily (except Sun- 
days), from 10 a.m. till the evening. 

Bethnal Green Museum (^. 120), open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; other days 10-4, 5, or 6, ad- 
mission 6d. 

**Briti8h Museum (p. 218) , daily from 10 a.m. (Sat. 12 noon) 
till 4, 0, or 6 p.m. according to the season (on Mondays and Sa- 
turdays in summer till 7 or 8 p.m.) ; the reading-room is open to 
readers daily from 9 a.m. Both the Museum and Reading Room 
are closed on the first seven days of February, May, and October, 
and on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Christmas Day. 

Chelsea Hospital (p. 271), daily, 10-1 and 2-7. 

* Crystal Palace^ Sydenham (p. 282) , open daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from 10 a.m. till the evening, sometimes as late as 10 or 
11 p.m. Admission Is. ; Saturday occasionally Is. 6d. ; special days 
dearer ; children half-price. 

*Dulwich Gallery (p. 288), daily, Sundays excepted, 10-5, in 
winter 10-4. 

Foundling Hospital (p. 213), Mon. 10-4, and Sun. after morn- 
ing service. 

Geological Museum (j^.Q>Od'), Mon. and Sat. 10-10, Tues., Wed., 
and Thurs. 10-5 ; closed 10th Aug. to 10th Sept. 

Greenwich Hospital (p. 278), daily from 10 a.m. (Sund. from 
1 p.m.) to dusk, but not later than 6 p.m. 

Guildhall Museum (p. 95), daily, in summer 10-5 ; in winter 
10-4. 

*Hampton Court Gallery (p. 292), daily (Sundays included), 
except Fridays, 10-6 ; in winter 10-4. 

Horticultural Society's Gardens (p. 254), daily, in summer from 
9, in winter from 10, till dusk; admission 1«., Mondays 6d. ; Satur- 
day promenades and show days dearer. 

* India Museum (p. 255), daily 10-6; Mon. and Sat. Id., other 
days 6d. 

*Kew Gardens (p. 298), daily, 1-6; Sundays 2-6 p.m. 
** National Gallery (p. 135), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, 10-6, in winter 10-5. 

* National Portrait Gallery (p. 267), on the same days as South 
Kensington Museum (see below), 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. On 
the days when 6d. is charged for admission to the Museum, the visi- 
tor may without extra charge visit the Portrait Gallery also. 

* Parliament, Houses of {j^. 171), Saturday 10-4 ; by order obtained 
at the Lord Chamberlain's Office, near the Victoria Tower. 

Royal College of Surgeons (p. 164), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays, 12-5 in summer, and 12-4 in winter ; by 
special permission. 
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*8aint Paul's Cathedral (p. 77), daily, 8-6, except Sundays and 
the houn of diyine service (admistlon to the crypt, galleries, and 
ball, see p. 80). 

iSoane Museum (j^, 165), Wed., Thurt., andFrid. in April, May, 
and June, and Wed. andThurs. in-Feh., March, July, and August; 
frem 11 to 5. 

Society of Arts (p. 132), daily, except Wednesdays, 10-4 p.m. 

**8ouih Kensington Museum (p. 255), Mondays, Tuesdays, and 

Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis; Wednesdays, Thursdays, 

and Fridays, 10 a. m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season, 

admission 6<2. 

Temple Church (p. 124), daily, 10-12 and 1-4 o'clock, fee Grf. 
The rotunda is open to the public on Sundays during diyine service. 
*3'otjoer (p. 110), daily, 10-4 p.m., except Sundays; Mondays and 
Saturdays free ; other days. Armoury 6d. and Crown Jewels ^d. 

United Service Museum (p. 169), daily, except Fridays and Sun- 
days, 11-5, in winter 11-4 p.m. 

** Westminster Abbey (p. 179), daily, except Sundays, 9 a.m. till 
dusk. Admission to the chapels Qd. ; on Mondays free. Divine ser- 
vice on Sundays. 

^Zoological Gardens (p. 214), daily, except Sundays (when mem- 
bers only are admitted); admission 1«., Mondays 6^^. 

The royal palaces, the mansions of the nobility and gentry, the 
the Bank , the Mint, the Times Printing Office, and other objects 
of interest for which a special permission is required, can be visited 
only on the days and at the hours indicated in the order. 

Diary. 

(To be compared with the above alphabetical list.) 

Sundays. Hampton Court, Picture Gallery 10-6, in winter 
10-4. — Kew Gardens, 2-6. — Greenwich Hospital, Pictures, 
1 p.m. to dusk. — Foundling Hospital, after morning service. 

Mondays, Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-12 and 1-4, 
fee 6d. — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, in summer 4- 6 also. — Natio- 
nal Gallery, 10-6, in winter 10-5. — Royal College of Surgeons, by 
permission, 12-5, in winter 12-4. — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 
(crypt, clock, bell, whispering gallery, etc. , various fees). — South 
Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis. — National Por- 
trait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10, 
gratis. — Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 10 to 
4-8. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4, by per- 
mission. — India Museum , 10-6 (Id.). — Foundling Hospital, 
10-4. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 
and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. — Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 
5. — Zoological Gardens , from 9 a.m. (6rf.). — Horticultural Gar- 
dens, 9 or 10 till dusk (6d.). — Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Dulwich 
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Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dti8k(l«.). — Alexandra Palace, 

from 10 a.m. (la.)- 

Tuesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armonries 6d., crown jewels 6d.). — 
Temple Church, 10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 
9-3, in summer 9-6 (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 
(crypt, etc., various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Koyal College 
of Surgeons, 10 to 4 or 5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., gratis. — National Portrait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — 
Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 to 

4, 0, or 6. — Geological Museum, 10-5. — United Service Museum, 
11-5, in winter 11-4. — India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum, 10-4 or 5. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (la.)* — 
Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (1«.). — Kew Gardens, 
1-6. — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 
10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (!«.). — 
Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (!«.)• — Greenwich Hospital, 10 
till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Wednesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., 1«.). — Temple 
Church, 10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in 
summer 4-6 also (6rf.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of Surgeons, 12 to 4 or 

5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 a.m. till dusk (6<i.). — Bethnal Green Museum, 
10 to 4, 5, or 6 (6d.). — India Museum , 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum , 10 to 4 or 5. — Geological Museum, 10-5 — British 
Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Soane Museum, by card obtained within, 
from Feb. to Aug., 11-5. — United Service Museum, 10-5, in winter 
11-4. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (1«.). — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (Is.). — Alexandra Palace, from 
10 a.m. (la.). — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (!«.). 

— Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to 6. — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

Thursdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., la.). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till 
dusk. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museum, 
10-5. — Soane Museum (Feb. to Aug.), 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 
10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(Is.). — • Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton 
Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk. 
(la.). — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (la.). — Horticultural 
Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (la.). — Kew Garden^, 1-6. — - Gr^en- 
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wich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

— Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Fridays. Tower, 10-4 (armoories, etc. Is.). — Temple Chnrch, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — "Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— Soane Museum (April, May, and June), 11-5. — South Ken- 
sington Museum , 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National Portrait 
Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till dusk. — 
Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. 

— India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. 

— Chelsea Hospital, 10-2 and 2-7. — Horticultural Gardens, from 

9 or 10 a.m. (Is.)- — ^®^ Gardens, 1-6. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

— Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (Is.)- — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till 
dusk (Is.)* — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (Is.). 

Saturdays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-12 and 
1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 4-6 also 
(chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). — 
National Gallery, 10-6. — Houses of Parliament, 10-4. — South 
Kensington Museum , 10-10, free. — National Portrait Gallery, 
10-10. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10. — Guildhall Museum, 

10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. 

— Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 12 to 4-8. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (Id.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court 
Gallery, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 12 to dusk (occasion- 
ally 2». 6rf.). — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (Is.). — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — 
Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 10 till dusk (Is). — Kew Gardens, 1-6. 

— Society of Arts, 10-2. 

25. Books relating to London. 

The following are some of the best and latest works on London 
and its neighbourhood , to which the visitor desirous of farther in- 
formation than can be obtained in a guide-book may be referred. 

Walks in London, by Augustus J. C. Hare ; 2 vols., illustrated ; 
London, 1878. revised edition '1879. 

Northern Heights of London, by Wm. Howitt ; illustrated ; 1869. 

Thome's Handbook to the Environs (20 M.) of London ; 1877. 

Round about London (12 miles), by a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; 4th ed., 1878. 

In and out of London, by W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S. A. ; illu- 
strated; 1876. 

Memorials of the Savoy, by W. J. Loftie; illustrated; London, 
1878. 

Knight's Loudon and Timbs' Curiosities, combined ; illustrated ; 
in parts, begun in 1877, 
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CasseWa Old and N&w London ; . itlustmted ; by W. Thornbury 
and E. Walford; 1878. 

London in the Jacobito Times, hy.Dr. Doran; 2 vols, 1877. 

The Romance of London, by J. Timbs; 1865. 

CurioBitieg of London, by J. Timbs; 2 vols; 1871. 

Town, by Leigh Hunt; illustrated; last ed. 1872. 

Old Court Suburb (^Kensington), by Leigh Hunt; 1860. 

Saunter through the West JEkid, by Leigh Hunt; 1861. 

Twice round the Clock, by Qeorge Augustus SaUi; 1879. 

Whitaker 8 Almanack {i 8.^ give& a large amount of useful infor- 
mation in a condensed form. 



I. THE orrY. 
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1. St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The City, already noticed in the Introduction as the commercial 
centre of Loudon, has sometimes also not unaptly been termed its 
capital. In the very heart of it, conspicuously situated on a slight 
eminence , stands Loudon's moet prominent building , *8t« PaiiFf 
Cathedial (PI. W. 39 ; III). 

Some authorities maintain that in pagan times a temple of Diana 
occupied the site of St. Paul's , but Sir Christopher Wren rejected this 
id«a. Still the spot must at leaiif have been one of some sanctity, to judge 
from the cinerary urns and other vessels fonnd here, and Wren was of 
opinion, from remains discovered in digging the foundations of the present 
edifice, that there had been a chnrch on this spot built by Christians in 
the time of the Romans, and demolished by the Pagan Saxons. It is 
believed to have been restored by Ethelbert,* King of Kent, about A.D. 
610. This building was burned down in 961 , and rebuilt within a year. 
It was again destroyed by fire in 1067, but was soon re-erected,* and 
in 1315 was furnished with a timber spire, covered with lead, 520 ft. 
high. The spire -was injured by Ufhtning In 1445, but was restored, and 
it continued standing till 1561, when it fell a prey to the flames. The 
church itself, Old St. Paul's, was damaged by this fire, and fell into 
a very dilapidated eondition. Near the church once stood the celebrated 
Cross of St. Paul (Powie's Cross), where sermons were preached, papal 
bulls promulgated, heretics made to recant, and witches to confess^ and 
where the Pope's condemnation of Luther was proclaimed in the presence 
of 'Wotaey. The cress aAd adjacent pulpit were at length removed by 
order of parliament in 1643. 

The subterranean portions of the half-ruined church were used as work- 
shops and wine-cellars. A theatre was erected against one of the outer 
walls, and the nave was converted into a public promenade, the once 
famouB Paurs Walk. The Prt)te€tor Somerset (in the reign of Edward VI.) 
went so far as to employ the stones of the ancient edifice in the con- 
struction of his palace (Somerset House, p. 130). In the reign of Charles I. 
an extensive restoration was undertaken, and a beautiful portico built by 
Iniffo Jones. The civil war. however, put an end to this work. After 
the Restoration, when the church was about to be repaired, its remains 
were completely destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666 (p. 104). — Among 
the munerons historical renrimscenees attaching to Old St. Paul's, we 
may mention that it was the burial-place of a long series of illustrious 
persons, and the scene of Wyckliffe's citation for heresy in 1337, and of 
the burning of Tyndale's New Testament in 1527. 

"The present church, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
begun in 1675, was opened fbr divine sendee in 1697, and com- 
pleted in 1710. It is interesting to notice that the whole build- 
ing was completed by one architect, Sir Christopher Wren, and by 
one maister mason, Thomas Strong, under one bishop. Dr. Compton. 
The* greater part t)f the cost of construction (747,954^.) was defrayed 
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by a tax on coal. Sir Christopher Wren receiyed during the build- 
ing of the cathedral a salary of 200Z. a year. 

The church, which resembles St. Peter's at Rome, though much 
smaller , is in the form of a Latin cross. The nave is 500 ft. in 
length and 118 ft. broad, and the transept is 250 ft. long. The in- 
ner dome is 225 ft., the outer, from the pavement to the top of the 
cross, 404 ft. in height. In the original model the plan of the build- 
ing was that of a Greek cross, haying oyer the centre a large dome, 
supported by eight pillars ; but the court party, which was fayour- 
able to Roman Catholicism, insisted, notwithstanding Wren's op- 
position , on the erection of the cathedral with a long naye and an 
eKtensiye choir, suitable for the Romish ritual. 

The church is «o hemmed in by streets and houses that it is 
difficult to find a point of yiew whence the colossal proportions of 
the building can be properly realised. The best idea of the ma- 
jestic dome , allowed to be the finest known, is obtained from a 
distance, e.g. from Blackfriars Bridge. St. Paul's is the third largest 
church in Christendom, being surpassed only by St. Peter's at Rome 
and the Cathedral of Milan. 

Exterior. The West Facade, towards Ludgate Street, was 
brought better to yiew in 1873 by the remoyal of the railing which 
formerly surrounded the whole church. In front of it rises a Statue 
of Queen Anney with England, France, Ireland, and America at 
her feet, by Bird^ erected in 1712. The facade, 180 ft. in breadth, 
is approached by a flight of 22 marble steps, and presents a double 
portico, the lower part of which consists of 12 coupled Corinthian 
pillars, 50ft. high, and the upper of 8 Composite pillars, 40ft. 
high. On the apex of the pediment aboye the second row of 
pillars , which contains a relief of the Conyersion of St. Paul by 
Bird, rises a statue of St. Paul 15 ft. in height, with St. Peter 
and St. James on his right and left. On each side of the fa^de is 
a campanile tower, 222 ft. in height, with statues of the four Eyan- 
gelists at the angles. The one on the N. side contains a fine peal 
of bells, hung in 1878. Each arm of the transept is terminated by a 
semicircular portico , adorned with flye statues of the Apostles , by 
Bird. Oyer the S. portico is a phoenix , with the inscription 'Re- 
surgam', by Cibber ; oyer the N. portico, the English arms. In re- 
ference to the former it is related, that, when the position and 
dimensions of the great dome had been marked out, a labourer was 
ordered to bring a stone from the rubbish of the old cathedral to be 
placed as a guide to the masons. The stone which he happened to 
bring was a piece of a grayestone with nothing of the inscription 
remaining saye the one word 'Resurgam' in large letters. This in- 
cident was regarded as a fayourable omen, and the word accordingly 
adopted as a motto. At the E. end the church terminates in a circular 
projection or apse. The balustrade, about 9 ft. high, on the top of 
the N. and S. walls was erected contrary to the wishes of Wren, 
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and is considered by modern architects a mistake. A drum in two 
sections , the lower embellished with Corinthian , the upper with 
Composite columns, bears the finely proportioned double Borne, the 
outer part of which consists of wood covered with lead. The Lantern 
above it is supported by a hollow cone of brickwork resting upon 
the inner dome. On the top of the lantern is a ball, surmounted by 
a cross, the ball and cross together weighing 8960 pounds. The ball 
is 6ft. in diameter, and can hold ten or twelve persons. 

The church is open daily from 8 a.m. till dusk. The monuments 
may be inspected, free of charge, at any time, except during divine 
service, which takes place daily at 10 a.m. and 4p.m. in the 
choir, and on Sundays at 10. 30a.m. and 3. 15 and 7p.m. under 
the dome. There is also on week-days a daily service at 8 a.m. 
and a short service at 8 p.m. in the chapel at the end of the 
crypt , while the Holy Communion is celebrated every week-day 
at 8 a.m. in the chapel at the end of the N. aisle. The choir is 
closed except during divine service. The upper parts of the build- 
ing and the vaults are shown (except during divine service} by 
tickets, procurable in the S. transept at the following charges : — 

Whispering Gallery and the two external galleries (*Stone 

Gallery and Golden Gallery) - 6rf. 

Ascent to the Ball (not recommended, p, 84). . . .la. 6d. 

Library, Large Bell , and Geometrical Staircase (hardly 

worth seeing, p. 84) - 6d. 

Clock (uninteresting) - 2d. 

*Crypt and Vaults - 6/i. 

The usual Entra.ncb is on the N. side. The Intbriob is im- 
posing from the beauty and vastness of its proportions, but strikes 
one as bare and dark. Recently, however, mainly owing to the 
praiseworthy exertions of the late DeanMilman, a considerable sum 
of money has been subscribed for the embellishment of the interior 
with marble, gilding, mosaics, and stained glass; but there is 
much diversity of view on the subject, and the scheme at present 
makes no progress. The dome is adorned with eight scenes from 
the life of St. Paul in grisaille by ThornhiU, restored in 1854, but 
hardly visible from below (see p. 85). The two large mosaics in 
the spandrils of the dome , by Salviati , represent Isaiah and St. 
Matthew. It is intended to fill the remaining spaces with figures 
of the three other Evangelists and the three other major Prophets. 
The Organ J which is one of the finest in Great Britain, is divided 
into two parts, one on each side of the choir, with connecting 
mechanism under the choir flooring. The builder, Mr. Willis^ in con- 
structing it, used some of the pipes of the old organ by Father Smith 
or Schmitz, which dated back to 1694. The choir contains some ad- 
mirable wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons. Above the N. door is the 
tablet in memory of Sir Christopher Wren , with the inscription 
containing the celebrated words, ''Lector^ si monumentum requiriSj 
circumspice\ This tablet formerly stood at the entrance to the choir. 
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The numerous uioiiumeuts of celebrated Englishmen (chiefly 
naval and military officers), inrhieh make the church a kind of 
natioual Temple of Fame (though second to Westminster Abbey, • 
p. 179), are very rarely of artistic Talue, while many are remarkable 
for egregiously bad taste. The most interesting are the following, 
beginning from the door of the N. Tbansbpt : — 

L. Oener<Us Gore and Skerret (d. 1814), by Chantrey. 

L. Sir Charles James Napier (d. 1853) ; statue by Adams , 'a 
prescient General, a beneficent Governor, a just Man' (comp. p. 184). 

R. Admiral Lord Duncan (d. 1804), who defeated the Dutch 
in the naval battle of Camperdown ; statue by Westmaeott. 

L. General Sir WiUiam Ponsonby (d. 1815), 'who fell glor- 
iously in the battle of Waterloo', by Baity; a nude dying hero, 
crowned by the Goddess of Victory, with a falling horse in the rear. 

L. Captains James Robert Mosse and Edward Riou (d. 1801) ; 
sarcophagus and two allegorical figures , with medallion-portraits, 
by Rossi. 

L. Admiral Charles Napier (d. 1860), commander of the Eng- 
lish Baltic fleet in 1854, with portrait in relief. 

L. Henry HaUam (d. 1859) , the famous historian ; statue by 
Theed. 

To the right, above the niche: Major' General Bowes (d. 1812), 
who fell at the storming of Salamanca ; bas-relief by Chantrey, 

To the left, above the door : General he Marchant (d. 1812), 
who also perished at Salamanoa, by Rossi. 

L. *Dr. Samuel Johnson (d. 1785), the great lexicographer, 
statue by Bacon. 

We have now arrived at the entrance to the choir , along the 
S. wall of the passage round which are ranged the following four 
moDuments: — 

Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta (d. 1826) ; a kneeling figure 
in episcopal robes, by Chantrey. The relief on the pedestal repre- 
sents the prelate oonflrming converted Indians. 

Charles J. Blomfield, Bishop of London (d. 1857) ; sarcophagus 
with recumbent figure, by G. Richmond, 

Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's (d. 1868) ; sarcophagus 
and recumbent figure, by Williamson. 

Dr. Dofme, the poet. Dean of St. Paul's from 1621 till his death 
ill 1631, a sculptured figure in a shroud, in a niche in the wall, by 
Nicholas Stone (the only uninjured monument from old St. Paul's). 

Leaving the passage round the choir, we pass, at the entrance, 
on the left, a handsome pulpit of coloured marbles, erected to the 
memory of Captain Fitzgerald. Then — 

In the S. Transept : — 

L. John Howard (d. 1790), the philanthropist; statue by Bacon. 
On the scroll in the left hand are written the words ^Plan for the 
improvement of prisons and hospUaW; the right hand holds a 

Baedekek, London. 2nd Edit. 6 
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key. He died at Cherson in the S. of RuBsia , while on a joarney 
which he had undertaken ^to ascertain the cause of and find an 
efticacious remedy for the plague'. This monument was the first 
admitted to St. Paul's. 

To the right , above the niche : Colonel Cadogan (killed at 
Vittoria in 1813J, by Ckantrey. 

To the left above the crypt door : General Robert Boss (d. 1814 j, 
by Kendriek. 

L. Major- General Sir John Thomas Jones {d, 1843), hy Behnes. — 
Opposite — 

R. Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence (d. 1857), who died at the 
defence of Luckiiow, by Lough. 

L. Admiral Earl Howe (d. 1799), by Flaxman. Behind the 
statue of the hero is Britannia in armour ; to the left Fame and 
Victory ; on the right reposes the British lion. — Adjoining — 

L. Admiral Lord CoUingwood (d. 1810), Nelson's companion 
in arms (p. 85), by Westmacott, 

L. Joseph Mallord William Turner (d. 1851), the celebrated 
painter ; statue by Macdowell. 

R. Oerural Lord Heathfield (d. 1790), the defender of GibralUr, 
statue by Rossi. 

L. Generais Sir Edward Pakenham and Samuel Gibbs (both 
killed at New Orleans in 1815), by Westmacott. 

Opposite the door of the S. transept, in the passage to the nave, 
against the great piers ; — 

L. * Admiral Lord Nelson (d. 1805), by Flaxman, The want 
of the right arm , which Nelson lost at Cadiz, is concealed by the 
cloak ; the left hand leans upon an anchor supported on a coiled up 
cable. The cornice bears the inscription ^Copenhagen — Nile — 
Trafalgar', the names of the Admiral's chief victories. The pedestal 
is embellished with figures in relief representing the German 
Ocean, the Baltic Sea, the Nile, and the Mediterranean. At the foot, 
to the right, couches the British lion ; while on the left is Britannia 
inciting youthful sailors to emulate the great hero. — Above — 

L. Captain Hardinge (d. 1805) ; relief by Manning, 

R. Marquis ComwaUis (d. 1805), Governor-General of Bengal, 
in the dress of a knight of the Garter ; at the base, to the left, Bri- 
tannia armed , to the right the Indian rivers Bagareth and Ganges, 
by Rossi. — Above — 

R. Captain Miller, who died before Acre in 1799; relief by 
Flaxman, 

In the S. transept to the W. of the door : — 

L. General Sir R, R, GiUespU (d. 1814) ; statue by Chnntrey, 
He fell in the assault of Kalunga in India. 

L. Sir Aslley Faston Cooper (d. 1842), the surgeon, by Baily. 

R. Captain Sir William Hoste (d. 1828) ; statue by CampbeU. 

L. Lieutenant'General Sir John Moore {^d. 1809), by the younger 
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Bacon. The genera] , who fell at Coiunna , is being interred by 
allegorical flgares of Valour and Victory, while the Genius of Spain 
erects his standard over the tomb. 

L. Lieutenant' General Sir Ralph Abereromby {jA.. 1801), by 
Weatmaeott. The general, mortally wounded, falls from his rearing 
horse into the arms of a Highland soldier. The Sphinxes at the 
sides are emblematical of Egypt, where Sir Ralph lost his life. 

L. Admiral Lord Lyons (d. 1858) ; statue by Noble. 

K. William Babington (d. 1833), the physician ; statue by Behnes. 

L. Sir William Jones (d. 1794), the orientalist, statue hy Bacon. 

To the right above the recess : General Sir Isaac Brock (d. 1812), 
by Rossi. 

In the S. Aisle : — 

L. Captain Granville Gower Lock (d. 1853), relief by Maroefietti. 

L. Captain G. Blagdon Westcott (d. 1798), by Banks. 

L. Captain E. M. Lyons (shot at Sebastopol in 1855), by Noble. 

L. Thomas Fanshaw MiddUton (d. 1822), the first Protestant 
bishop in India, by Louth. The prelate is represented in his robes, 
in the act of blessing two young heathen converts. 

L. Captain R. Rundle Burges (d. 1797), by Banks. 

A little farther -on is a recess, formerly used as the Ecclesiastical 
or Consistory Court of the Diocese, and now containing the mon- 
ument to the Duke of Wellington, by Stevens. The bronze figure 
of Wellington reposes on a lofty sarcophagus, and is overshadowed 
by a rich canopy of white marble, supported by twelve Corinthian 
columns. Above is a colossal group representing Valour overcoming 
Cowardice. This imposing monument loses much of its effect by 
the confined dimensions of the chapel in which it stands. 

At the end of the nave is the Crimean Monumtnt, to the memory 
of the officers of the Coldstream Guards who fell at Inkerman in 
1854, by Maroehetti. 

We now reach the Grand Entrance (W.), which is a favourable 
point for a survey of the whole length of the nave. Passing the en- 
trance, we come to the Morning Chapel , which is handsomely de- 
corated with marble. The mosaic, representing the Risen Saviour, 
was executed by Salviati, and commemorates Archdeacon Hale. 
Then to the left, in the N. Aislb : — 

L. Relief in white marble to the officers and men of the 57th 
Regiment, by Forsyth. 

L. Tlie Crimean Cavalry Monument , in memory of the officers 
and men of the British cavalry who fell in the Crimean war (1854-56). 

L. Panel monument to the officers and men of the 77th Regi- 
ment, by Noble. 

L. General Arthur WeUesley Torrens, who fell at Inkerman in 
1854. — In the N, Tbanbbpt (V. side) : — 

L. Lord WiUiam Melbourne (d. 1848) and Lord Frederick Mel- 
bourne (d. 1853), by Marochetti. Two angels guard the closed en- 

6* 
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trance to the tomb. — On eai',h side is a brass plate , on which are 
inscribed the names of the ot'licers and crew (^484 in number) of 
the ill-starred line-of-battle ship Oiptain , which foundered with 
all hands oi¥ Cape Fiuisterre on 7th Sept., 1870. 

L. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), the celebrated painter, statue 
by Flaxman. Upon the broken eolumn to his left is a medallion- 
portrait of Michael Angelo. 

In the W. ambulatory of the N. transept are tabular monuments 
to (right) Major-General^Otff^ton (d. 1811), hy Chanirey, and (left) 
Lieutenant-Colonel Myers (d. 1811), by Kendrkk, 

L. MourU'Stitart Elphinstone (d. 1859), Governor of Bombay 
a]id author of a history of India, by Noble. 

K. Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm (d. 1888), statue by Baity. 

L. Admiral Lord Rodney (d. 1792), by Rossi. At his feet , to 
the left, is History listening to the Goddess of Fame (on the right), 
who recounts the Admiral's exploits. 

L. Lieutenant'General Sir Thomas Picton (killed at Waterloo 
in 1815), by Gahagan. In front of his bust is a Goddess of Victory 
presenting a crown of laurels to a warrior , upon whose shoulder 
leans the Genius of Immortality. 

R. Admiral Earl St. Vincent (d. 1823), the victor at Cape St. 
Vincent; statue by Baily. 

L. General William Francis Patrick Napier (d. 1860), the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, by Adams. 

L. General Sir Andrew Hay (killed before Bayonne in 1814), 
by Hopper. 

In the passage leading from the W. door towards the centre of 
the church are — 

L. Major-General Thomas Dundas (d. 1794), with bust, by 
Bacon. — Above — 

Generals J. R. Mackenzie and R. Langworth, both of whom fell 
at Talavera in 1809, relief by Manning. 

R. Captain Robert Faulknor (d. 1795), hy Rossi. — Above — 

Generals Robert Crauford and Henry Maekinnon, both slain at 
Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812, relief by Bacon. 

In the S. aisle, near the S. transept (PI. a), is the entrance to the 
Upper Parts of the church (admission, see p. 80). Ascending about 
110 steps, we reach a gall«ry (above theS. aisle), a room at the end 
of which contains the Library (9000 volumes; portrait of the fonndev, 
Bishop Compton). The flooring consists of artistically executed 
mosaic in wood. The large, self-supporting, winding staircase, 
called the Geometrical Staircajie, is interesting only on account of its 
age. The Great Bell (cast in 1716 ; 88 steps) and the large Clock 
( constructed in 1 708 ; 1 3 steps more), in the S. W. tower, are scarcely 
interesting enough to repay the fatigue of ascending to them. 

The Whispering Gallery, in the interior of the cupola, reached 
by a flight of steps from the library (^60 steps from the pavement 
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of the church), is rematkable for a curious echo, which resembles 
that of the Salle d'Ec^o in the Gonseryatoire des Arts et Mt^tiers at 
Paris. A slight whisper uttered by the wall on one side of the gal- 
lery is distinctly audible to an ear near the wall on the other side, 
a distance of 108 ft. in a direct line, or 160 ft. round the semi- 
circle. This is the best point of Tiew ifor Thomhill's ceiling-paint- 
ings, and from it we also obtain a fine survey of the interior of the 
church. 

From this point a flight of 118 steps leads te the '^Sione Qal- 
kryj an outer gallery, enclosed by a stone parapet, which runs 
round the foot of the outer dome. This gallery commands an ad- 
mirable view of the city. The survey is still more extensive from 
the outer Oolden Gallery above the dome aud at the foot of the lan- 
tern, to which a flight of wooden steps (137 in number) ascends in 
the inside of the roof. The Ball (p. 80j on the lantern is 45 ft. 
higher ; the ascent to it (616 steps from the tesselated pavement 
of the church ; charge is. 6e{.) is fatiguing and not recommended. 

At the S. end of the transept is the door leading down into the 
*Cbtpt (PI. b). Here we are first conducted to the left into a 
chamber lighted by four candelabra of polished granite, in the 
centre of which stands the sarcophagus of Wellington (d. 1852), 
consisting of a huge block of porphyry, resting on a granite base. 
Adjacent is the sarcophagus of 8ir Thomas Pieton (p. 84), who fell 
at Waterloo in 1815. Farther on, exactly under the centre of the 
dome, is the black marble sarcophagus of Nelson (d. 1805), con- 
taining an inner coffin made of part of the mainmast of the French 
flag-ship L'Orient, which was blown up at Aboukir. The smaller 
sarcophagus on the S. is that of Nelson's companion-in-arms, 
Admiral CoUingwood (d. 1810), while on the N. is that of the Eiirl 
of Northesk. 

We next notice two tabular monuments in memory of two 
officers who fell at Trafalgar in 1805 — one a relief by Westmacott 
to Captain John Cooke, and the other by Bacon to Captain George 
Jhiff, These monuments were placed here recently to make room 
for the reconstruction of the organ at the entrance to the choir. In 
a chamber behind Nelson's sarcophagus is the hearse used at the 
Duke of Wellington's funeral, with its trappings. It was cast from 
guns captured in the victories of the *Iron Duke'. 

In a straight direction from the staircase we reach the vaults, 
which contain busts and fragments of monuments from the earlier 
building (i.e. prior to 1666). The flooring consists of memorial 
slabs of celebrated artists and others. Among these are John Rennie, 
builder of Waterloo Bridge ; Robert Mylne, who built several other 
London bridges ; Benjamin West ; Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Sir Edwin Landseer; John Opie; J. M. W. Turner; and 
Thos. Newton, Dean of the Cathedral. Sir Christopher Wren, the ar- 
chitect of St. Paul's, and his wife, Samuel Johnson, WiUiam 
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Babington, Sir Astley Cooper^ and Sir William Jones also Tepose 
here. A space at the E. end of the crypt, used as a morning 
chapel, possesses a fine mosaic pavement. 

In May and June two great annual festivals take place in St. 
Paul's. The first of these is for the benefit of the sons of deceased 
clergymen ; the other is in aid of the charity schools of the metro- 
polis, and is attended by about 10,000 poor children. Admission 
to these festivals is given by tickets which are procured of Messrs. 
Rivingtons, the publishers, Waterloo Place, Regent Street. 

The clerical establishment of the cathedral consists of the Dean, 
four Canons, 30 Prebendaries, i2 Minor Canons, and 6 Vicars Choral. 
Sydney Smith and jB. H. Barham^ author of the ^Ingoldsby Legends', 
were canons of St. Paul's. 

For a full account of this noble church, see Dean Milman's *An- 
nals of St. Paul's'. 

The street round the cathedral, called St. PauVs Churchyard, 
has been much improved by the removal of the railings before the 
western front of the Cathedral , which has widened the street and 
facilitated the passage of pedestrians, as well as given a better view 
of the building. On the three other sides the chui'ch is still sur- 
rounded by high and heavy railings, but the stone walls supporting 
them have recently been lowered with advantage to a height of 
eighteen inches. In the 16th cent. St. Paul's churchyard was 
open to Paternoster Row , with a few intervening buildings , all 
belonging to the precincts. These disappeared in the Great Fire. 

Celebrated coffee-houses in the Churchyard, where authors and 
booksellers used to meet, were St. Paul's Coffee-House, near the 
archway leading to Doctors' Commons; Child's Coffee-House, a 
great resort of the clergy and literati ; and the Queen's Arms Ta- 
vern, often visited by Dr. Johnson. They were also frequented by 
the lawyers of Doctors' Commons. Among the famous eighteenth 
century publishers of St. Paul's churchyard may be mentioned 
Johnson, Hunter, Newbery, and Rivington. For Newbery, whose 
shop, at the corner next Ludgate Hill, is now occupied by Griffith 
and Farran, Goldsmith is said to have written 'Goody Two Shoes', 
amongst other books. 

2. General Post Office. Christ's Hospital. Newgate. 

Holbom. 

Paternoster Row. PeeVs Statue. General Telegraph Office. Central 
Criminal Court. St. Sepulchre's, Holbom Viaduct. 

Leaving St. PauVs Churchyard, on the N. side of the church, 
we enter Fatemofter Bow (so called from the prayer-books 
formerly sold in it) , the chief seat of the publishers and book- 
sellers. To the W., in Stationers' Hall Court, off Ludgate Hill, is 
situated Stationers' Hall, the ^uild-house of the booksellers and 
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stationers. This company is one of the few London guilds the 
majority of whose members actually practise their nominal craft. 
The society lost its monopoly of publishing almanacks in 1771, but 
still carries on this business extensiyely. The company distinguished 
itself in 1631 by printing a Bible with the word 'not' omitted in the 
seventh commandment. Every work published in Great Britain must 
be registered at Stationers' Hall to secure the copyright to its owner. 
The hall contains portraits of Richardson, the novelist (Master of the 
Company In 1754), and his wife, Prior, Steele, Bunyan, and others; 
also West's painting of King Alfred sharing his loaf with the pilgrim 
St, Cutbbert. 

At the £. end of Paternoster Row, at the entrance to Cheapside 
(p. 96), rises the Statue of Sir Bobert Peel (d. 1850) , by Behnes. 

Immediately to the N., in St. Martin's le Grand, is the Oeneral 
Port Ofllce (PI. W, 39, and ///; comp. p. 47), built in the Ionic 
style in 1825-29, from designs by Smirke. The building, 390 ft. 
in length, with a hall in the centre measuring 80 by 60 ft., contains 
on the N. side the offices for general correspondence, and on the 
8. those for the London district. On the right (S.) side of the 
central hall is the Poste Restante Office. The Returned Letter 
Office is in Telegraph Street, off Moorgate Street, where boards are 
exhibited with lists of persons whose addresses have not been 
discovered. 

Postal Tbaffk;. The number of letters tranainitted by post in the 
United Kingdom in 1874 was 962,000,000, in 1876 it was 1,019,000,000, 
and in 1877-78 no less than 1,057,732,300. Besides letters, 259,000,000 book- 
paeksts and new$paper$^ and 79,000,000 post-cards^ were delivered in 
1874; 298,000,000 newspapers and book-packets, and 93,000,000 post-cards, 
in 1876; and 317.858,600 newspapers and book-packets, nnd 102.237,300 
post-cards, in 1877-78. The sums of money sent by poft-o/Jlee orders, not- 
withstanding the universal practice of transmitting money by cheque, 
and the limitation of the orders to ten pounds, are very consideralile. 
Thus in 1874 there were issued 15,100,562 inland post-office orders re- 
presenting a sum of 26,296,4411., and in 1877-8 the number of orders was 
18,368,901 and their value 27,870,1172. The Post Office Savings Banks, 
established in 1861 , hold at present about 29,000,0002. on deposit. The 
profits of the English Post Office Department in 1877-8 amounted to 
2.226,1082. 

Opposite the General Post Office, at the comer of St. Martin's 
le Grand and Newgate Street, rises the General Telegraph Offlee. 
This imposing building was erected in 1870-73 at a cost of 450,000^; 
in It is conducted all the business connected with the Telegraph 
Office , which was annexed to the Post Office Department in 1870 
(p. 48). The most striking feature is the large Telegraph Instru- 
ment Gallery, extending the whole length of the building , and 
measuring 300 by 90 ft. (admission by order from a banker or 
other well-known citizen). It contains 000 instruments with their 
attendants. On the sunk-floor are three steam-engines of 50 horse- 
power each , by means of which dispatches are forwarded , im- 
mediately on arriyal, through pneumatic tubes to the other city 
offtces. The number of telegraphic messages conveyed in the year 
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ending 30th March, 1878 was 22 millions. — The Money Order 
Office occupies a separate building to the N. of the Telegraph 
Office, and the Central Po9t Office 8aving8 Bank is at 27 St. Paurs 
Churchyard. 

To the N. of the Post Office lies AlderagaU Street , a little to 
the E. of which is Motikwelt Street (reached by Falcon Street and 
Silver Street), containing the Barber-Surffeons' Court Boom. 
Among the curiosities preserved here are a valuable portrait of 
Henry VIII. by Holbein, and one of Inigo Jones by Vandyck. — 
Milton once lived in Aldersgate Street, and afterwards in Jewin 
Street, a side-street on the right* 

To the W. of the General Post Office is Nbwoatb Stbebt, a 

great omnibus thoroughfare, leading to Holbom and Oxford Street. 

This neighbourhood has long been the quarter of the butchers. In 

Panyer Alley, the first cross-lane to the left, once inhabited by 

basket-makers , is an old relief of a boy sitting upon a ^paniei', 

with the inscription : 

^Wben ye have sought the city round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 

August the 27th, 1688\ 

Farther on, opposite the site of old Newgate Market, is a passage 
on the right leading to — 

Cbriit'8Hofpital(Pl.W, 39; ///), a school for 1200 boys, founded 
by Edward VI., with a yearly income from land and funded property 
of 70,0002. It occupies the site of an ancient monastery of the 
Grey Friars , founded in the^ 13th cent. , and once the burial- 
place of many illustrious persons. The general government of the 
school is in the hands of a large 'Court of Governors', consisting 
of noblemen and other gentlemen of position ; but the internal and 
real management is conducted by the President, Treasurer, and 
'Committee of Almoners', fifty in number. The original and very 
inconvenient costume of the boys is still retained , consisting of 
long bine gowns , yellow stockings , and knee-breeches. No head 
covering is worn even in winter. The pupils (Blue Coat Boys), who 
are admitted between the ages of seven and nine, must either be 
orphans, or the children of parents with an income of less than 
3002. a year. They are first sent to the preparatory school at Hert- 
ford , whence they are transferred in two or three years to the city 
establishment. Their education, which is chiefly of a commercial 
nature, is completed at the age of fifteen. A few of the more 
talented pupils are, however, prepared for a university career, 
and form the two highest classes of the school, known as the 
QrecioM and Deputy-Grecians, There are also 40 King^s Boys, 
forming the mathematical school founded by Charles II. in 1672 ; 
the Twelves and the Twos are classes established at a later period. 
The severe discipline of the *Blue Coat School' has been somewhat 
modified since 1877, when the suicide of one of the boys led to a 
public investigation of the circumstances. The authorities have 
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also definitely resolTed to remove the sehool to the country for the 
sake of the better health and recreation of the pupils. The school 
possessed many ancient privileges , some of which it still retains. 
On New Year's Day the King's Boys used to appear at Court ; on 
Easter Monday the whole of the scholars visit the Royal Exchange, 
and on Easter Tuesday they are presented to the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House, when each receives the gift of a new coin. A line 
in the swimming-bath marks the junction of three parishes. In 
the Hall, which was erected by Shaw in 1825-29, the head-pnpils 
annually deliver a number of public orations on St. Matthew's Day 
(^21 St Sept.). The ^suppings in public' on each Thursday in Lent, 
at 7 p.m. , are worth attending (tickets from governors). Among 
the pictures on the walls are the Founding of the Hospital by Ed- 
ward VI., ascribed to Holbein; Presentation of the King's Boys at 
the Court of James II. , a very large work by Verrio ; Portraits of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, by Grant. Among 'the celebrated 
men who were educated here we may mention William Camden, 
Stillingfleet, Middleton, Dyer, Samuel Richardson, S.T.Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Opposite Christ's Hospital is Warwidc Lane, leading out of 
Newgate Street. On the wall of the first house from Newgate 
Street on the right is a curious relief of 1668, representing War- 
wick, the * King-maker'. 

At the W. end of Newgate St., at the comer of Old Bailey, stands 
Kewgate Prison (PI. W, 35 ; 11), the principal prison of London, 
now used for felons alone, but formerly for debtors also. The present 
building, which was begun in 1770 by Oeorge Dance, was partly 
destroyed in 1780 , before its completion , by the Gordon rioters, 
but was restored in 1782. The principal ifa^ade , looking towards 
the Old Bailey , is 300 ft. in length. The interior was rebuilt in 
1858 on the separate cell system. Permission to inspect the prison, 
which has accommodation for 192 prisoners , is granted by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Sheriffs. The public place of execution, which was formerly 
at Tyburn near Hyde Park, was afterwards for a long period in front 
of Newgate, but criminals are now hanged within the prison walls. 
Among the famous or notorious prisoners once confined in old 
Newgate were George Wither, Daniel Defoe, Jack Sheppard, 
Titus Oates, and William Penn. Old London Wall had a gateway 
at the bottom of Newgate Street, by Newgate Prison. 

Adjoining Newgate is the Central Criminal Court, consisting of 
two divisions ; viz, the Old Court for the trial of grave offences, and 
the New Court for petty offences. The trials are public, but as 
the courts are often crowded, a fee of l-5s., according to the interest 
of the case , must generally be given to the door-keeper to secure a 
good seat. At great trials, however, tickets of admission are usually 
issued by the aldermen and sheriffs. 
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No. 68 Old Bailey, opposite Newgate , was the house of the 
infamous thief-catcher, Jonathan Wild, himself hanged in 1725. 

A little to the W. of Newgate hegins the *Holbom Viaduct 
(PI. W, 35, 36; //), a triumph of the art of modem street-building, 
designed hy Haywood , and completed in 1869. Its name is a 
reminiscence of the ^Old Boume\ or ^Hole-Boume% a brook which 
once rose on Holboni Hill. This structure, 465 yds. long and 27 yds. 
broad, extending from Newgate to Hatton Garden, was constructed 
in order to oyereome the serious obstruction to the traffic between 
Oxford Street and the City caused by the steep descent of Holbom 
Hill. Externally the viaduct, which is constructed almost entirely 
of iron, is not visible, as rows of new buildings extend along either 
side. Beneath the roadway are vaults for commercial purposes, and 
subways for gas and water pipes, telegraph wires, and sewage, 
while at the sides are the cellars of the houses. The viaduct is 
lighted at night by the electric light. At the E. extremity, to 
the right, stands St. SeptUchrt'a Church, with its square tower, where 
a knell is tolled on the occasion of an execution at Newgate. At 
one time a nosegay was presented at this church to every criminal 
on his way to execution at Tyburn. In the S. side of the choir 
lie the remains of the gallant Captain John Smith (d. 1631*), 
^Sometime GovernouT of Virginia and Admirall of New England'. 
The first line of the now nearly illegible epitaph runs thus : — 
'Here lies one conqiier''d that hath conquerM kings T 

Obliquely opposite , to the left, is the new Holhorn Viaduct 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 30), 
and near it is the large and new Imperial Hotel (p. 9). The iron 
♦Bridge over Farringdon Street (which traverses Holboni Valley, 
p. 122) is 39 yds. in length , and is supported by 12 columns of 
granite, each 4 ft. in diameter. On the parapet are bronze statues 
of Art, Science, Commerce, and Agriculture ; on the comer-towers, 
statues of celebrated Lord Mayors. Easy flights of steps descend in 
the towers to Farringdon Street. 

To the left, beyond the bridge, are the City Temple (Congrega- 
tional church) and St. Andrew'a Church, the latter erected in 1686 
by Wren. Nearly opposite the church is the entrance to Ely Place, 
formerly the site of the celebrated palace of the bishops of Ely, 
where John of Gaunt, brother of the Black Prince and father of 
Henry IV., died in 1399. The chapel of the palace, known as 
Ely Chapel, still remains, has a fine 14th century window, and has 
been recently restored. A little farther on is Holbom Circus, em- 
bellished by an Equestrian Statue ofPriruie Albert, by Bacon, with 
allegorical figures and reliefs on the granite pedestal. The new 
and wide Charterhouse Street leads hence in a N.E. direction to 
Smith/ield (p. 92) and the Farringdon Street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway (p. 31). On the W. side of the Circus begins 
Holbom, leading to Oxford Street and Bayswater; see p. 211, 
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3. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Smithfield. 

Charterhouse. 

St. Bartholomew'! Hospital (PI. W, 40; //), in .Smithfield, to 
the N. of Christ's Hospital , is the oldest and one of the wealthiest 
benevolent institutions in London. In 1123 Rahere, a favourite of 
Henry I. , founded here a priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
which were enlarged by Richard Whittington , Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. The hospital was refounded by Henry YIII. on the suppression 
of the monasteries in 1547. The present large quadrangular edifice 
was erected by Oihba in 1730-38, and has two entrances. Above 
the W. gate, towards Smithfield, built in 1702, is a statue of 
Henry YIII., with a sick man and a cripple at the sides. An in- 
scription on the external wall commemorates the burning of three 
Protestant martyrs in the reign of Queen Mary (p. 92"). Within 
the gate is the church of St. Bartholomevf the Less^ originally built 
by Rahere, but re-erected in 1823. The hospital enjoys a yearly 
revenue of 40,000^., and contains 676 beds, in which 6000 pa- 
tients are annually attended. Relief is also given to about 140,000 
out-patients. Oases of accident are taken in at any hour of the 
day or night, and receive immediate and gratuitous attention. 

The Medical School connected with the hospital is famous. It 
has numbered among its teachers Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, Abemethy, and other renowned physicians. 
The lectures are delivered in the Anatomical Theatre^ built in 1842. 
There are also Museums of Anatomy and Botany, a well-furnished 
Library, and a Chemical Laboratory, The medical school, with the 
exception of the laboratory , is at present being rebuilt on a larger 
scale. 

The great hall contains a few good portraits , among which we 
notice an old portrait of Henry VIII. (not by Holbein) ; Dr. Rad- 
cliife, physician to Queen Anne, by Kneller; Perceval Pott, for 
42 years surgeon to the Institution, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ,* Aber- 
iiethy, the physician, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The paintings on 
the grand staircase , the "Good Samaritan , the Pool of Bethesda, 
Rahere as founder of the Hospital, and a Sick man borne by 
monks , are the work of Hogarth, who executed them gratuitously, 
and was in return made a Governor for life. 

The neighbouring Church of St. Bartholomew the Great:, chiefly 
in the Norman-Gothic style, restored in 1865-69, merits attention 
(keys at 1 Church Passage, Cloth Fair). The arched gateway once 
formed the entrance to the old monastery, and is in the Early 
English style. The choir, the aisles, and part of the nave date from 
the time of Rahere, the founder; the other parts of the church were 
erected in the 16th cent, by Prior Bolton, whose punning device of 
a holt through a tun is still seen on the balcony on the S. side of 
the choir, known as the Prior's Pew. The Norman choir and its 
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noble arches and columnfi are interesting. The ugly square obtrusion 
in the choir is the end of a neighbouring workshop. Rahere's tomb, 
with its rich canopy , is on the N. side of the altar. Among other 
monuments the choir contains the handsome tomb , in alabaster, 
of Sir Walter Mildmay (d. 1589), Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Queen Elizabeth, lliis church is one of the oldest and most 
noteworthy in London. 

The adjoining market-pla«e of Bmithfield (PI. W, 36, 40; /i), a 
name said to have been originally Smooth-field , was formerly a 
tournament ground , and lay outside the walls of London. Here 
Bartholomew Fair, with its revels, was held for many ages. Sham- 
fights, tilts, tricks of acrobats, and even miracle-plays were 
exhibited. Wat Tyler was slain here in 1381 by the then Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Walworth ; and here in the reign of 'Bloody 
Mary' many of the pe^ecuted Protestants, including Rogers, Brad- 
ford, and Philpot, suffered death at the stake, while under 
Elisabeth several Nono()nformist8 met Vlth a similar fate. Smith- 
field was the place of public execution before Tyburn, and in 
1305 witnessed the beheading of the Scottish patriot. Sir William 
Wallace. Subsequently, during a long period, Smithfleld was 
the only oattle-market of London. The space having at length 
become quite inadequate, the cattle-market was removed to Copen- 
hagen Fields (comp. p. 23) in 1855 , after much opposition from 
the Corporation, and in 1862-68 the "'Central London Keat 
.Karket was erected here. The building, designed by Horace 
Jones, is in a pleasing Renaissance style , with four towers at the 
corners. It is 630ft. long, 245 ft. broad, and 30 ft. high, and 
covers an area of 3^2 acres. The roof, formed of glass and iron, is 
borne by wrought iron columns. A broad carriage-road intersects 
the market from N. to S. Below the building is an extensive Rail- 
way Dep6t , belonging to the Great Western Co. , and connected 
with several underground railways. In the centre of Smithfleld is 
a small garden, tastefully laid out, with a handsome fountain. The 
road winding round the garden leads down to the subterranean 
area below the market , which is a sufficiently curious specimen of 
London underground life to repay the descent. To the W. of the 
Meat Market is the new Market for Pork, Poultry, and Provisions, 
which was opened for business in 1876. It is by the same architect 
and in the same style as the Meat Market , and measures 260 by 
245 ft. A Fruit and Vegetable Market is in course of construction 
still farther W. (on the E. side of Farringdon Street). Smithfleld 
Market affords, on the whole, a sight not elsewhere paralleled, and 
should by all means be visited by the traveller. — Charterhouse 
Street, a broad and jhandsome thoroughfare, leads W. from Smith- 
field to Holbom (p. 90). 

To the N. E. of Smithfleld we traverse Charterhouse Square 
to the Charterhouse (corrupted from Chartreuse), formerly a 
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Carthusian monastery, founded in 1371 on the site of a burying- 
field for persons dying of the plague. After its dissolution by 
Henry Y 111. in 1535, the monastery passed through various hands, 
including those of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who rebuilt 
it aiid made it the family seat of the Howards. Queen Elizabeth 
made a stay of flye days at the Charterhouse awaiting her corona- 
tion, and her successor James I. kept court here for several days on 
entering Loudon. The place was purchased in 1611 by Thomas 
Sutton, who converted it into a school for 40 boys and an asylum 
for 80 indigent and deserving gentlemen. The institution has an 
ammal revenue of 29,0002, and is under the patronage of the 
Queen. The school was, from sanitary considerations, transferred 
in 1872 to Godalming in Surrey, where a new building was erected 
for it. The vacated site was sold to the Merchant Taylors^ Company , 
who have erected a handsome new red brick schoolhouse, which 
is separated from the quarters of the *poor Brethren' by a wall. 
The Charterhouse school, which is attended by a large number of 
boys besides those on the foundation , boasts among its former 
scholarsthe names of Barrow, Steele, Addison, Blackstone, Wesley, 
Grote, Havelock, and Thackeray. 

The extensive buildings, with their seven courts, date chiefly 
from the 17th and 18th centuries. The only remains of the old 
monastery are the pointed archway at the entrance and the outer 
wall towards the square. The Great Chamber is considered the 
most perfect specimen of an Elizabethan room in London. 

The Master's Lodge, in the interior , contains several valuable 
portraits: Sutton, the founder of the institution; Charles II.; 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham (one of KnelUt's best 
portraits) ; Duke of Monmouth ; Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury ; Lord 
Chancellor Somers ; William, Earl of Craven; Archbishop Sheldon; 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury ; and the fine portrait of Dr. Burnet, 
also by Knelter. 

A little to the W. of the Charterhouse is St. John's Lane, in 
which is situated St. Joha'sGate (PI. W, 36), an interesting relic 
of an old priory of the knights of St. John, with lateral turrets, 
erected in the late Gothic style in 1504. The knights of St. John 
were suppressed by Henry YIII., restored by Mary, and finally 
dispersed by EUzabeth. The rooms above the gate were once oc- 
cupied by Cave, the founder of the ^Gentleman's Magazine* (1731), 
to which Dr. Johnson contributed; and they now contain some 
interesting liistorical relics, including the chair of the great 
lexicographer. The Norman crypt of St. John^s Church is part of 
the old priory church. In the little graveyard are buried the graud- 
father and other relatives, of Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The neighbouring district of Clerkenwelt, now 
largely inhabited by watchmakers, goldsmiths, and opticians, 
derives its name from the 'Clerks' Well' once situated here, to 
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Avhicli the parish clerks of London annually ^reaorted for the cele- 
bration of miracle plays and other festivities. 

To the £. of the Charterhouse, adjoining Bunhill Row, is the 
BunhiU Fields Cemetery , once the chief burial-place for Noncon- 
formists, but noYf disused, which contains the tombs of John 
Uunyan, author of the ^Pilgrim's Progress' (d. 1688), Daniel Defoe 
(d. 1731), and Dr. Isaac Watts (d. 1748). 

Immediately to the S.E., in Goswell lioad, at the corner of Long 
Lane, is the AtdetsgaU Street StuUion of the Metropolitan Railway 
(^p. 31). Alderagate Street leads hence to St. Martin's le Grand 
and St. Paul's (p. 77). 

4. Guildhall. Cheapside. Hansion House. 

Qresham College, Goldsmiths^ Hall. St. Mary le Bow. Mercers^ 
Hall. Armourers* Hall. St. Stephen'sy Walbrook. 

To the N. of Cheapside, at the end of King Street (p. 96), rises the 
OnUdhaUCPLW, 39; 111), or Council-hall of the city. The building 
was originally erected in 1411-31 for the sittings of the magistrates 
and municipal corporation, which had formerly been held at^Alder- 
manbury. It was almost entirely destroyed by the great fire of 
1666 , but was re-erected in 1789 from designs by the younger 
Dance. The unpleasing front towards King Street was renewed in 
a better (Gothic) style, when the building was restored in 1865-68. 
Above the door are the arms of the city, with the motto, Do- 
mine dirige noa. The Great Hall, 153 ft. long, 48ft. broad, and 
55 ft. high, restored in 1865 at an outlay of 30,000/., is now used 
for various municipal meetings, the election of the Lord Mayor and 
members of parliament, etc. (visitors admitted). The open timber 
roof is very handsome. The stained glass windows represent the 
armorial bearings of the Queen and the City, and other subjects. 
The two colossal and fanciful wooden figures on the W. side, 
carved by Saunders in 1708, are called Gog and Magog, and were 
formerly carried at the head of the Lord Mayor's procession. By the 
N. wall are monuments to Lord Chatham, by Baeon; Wellington, 
by Bell ; and Nelson, by Smith. On the S. wall are monuments 
to William Pitt by Bubb, and Lord Mayor Beckford by Moore (bearing 
on the pedestal the mayor's famous address to George III., which 
was never actually delivered). — £very 9th of November the Lord 
Mayor, on the occasion of his accession to office , gives a great 
public dinner here to the members of the Cabinet , the chief civic 
dignitaries, and others, which is generally attended by nearly 1000 
guests. The speeches made by the Queen's Ministers on this and 
other civic occasions are scanned attentively , as often possessing 
no little political significance. 

To the N. of the Great Hall is the Common Council Chamber 
(in the passage to which are busts of Derby, Palmerston, and Can- 
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ning), containing a statue of George IIL by Chantrey^ and busts of 
GraiiTille Sbarp, by Chantrey, Nelson, by Mrs, Darner^ etc. There 
are also a few pictures, including the Siege of Gibraltar , by Cop- 
ley , and the Death of Wat Tyler , by Notikeote. The Aldermens' 
Eoom, to the right on issuing from the Council Chamber, contains 
a ceiling painted by Thomhillj and stained glass windows exhibit- 
ing the arms of various Lord Mayors. The interesting old Crypt of 
the Guildhall , borne by clustered columns of Purbeck marble , is 
now almost the sole relic of the original edifice of 1411-31. 

Thb Fbbb Libba&t of thb Cobpobation of thb City of Lon- 
don (open daily 10-9, Sat. 10-2), contains in its handsome hall, 
built in the Tudor style in 1871-72, above 40,000 volumes, 
including several valuable specimens of early printing, and all the 
works on or connected with London, that have ever been published. 
It also possesses a very* fine collection of maps and plans of Lon- 
don , and a series of English medals. On the right is the Reading 
Room (^admission free). On the sank floor is the *Mubbvm, con- 
taining an interesting collection of Roman antiquities found in 
London : a group of the DesB Matres , found at Crutched Friars ; 
hexagonal funeral column, from Ludgate Hill; Roman tesse- 
lated pavement, from Bucklersbury (1869); sarcophagus of the 
4th cent. , from Clapton ; statue of a Roman warrior and some 
architectural antiquities found in a bastion of the old Roman wall 
in Bishopsgate ; a large collection of smaller antiquities, terracotta 
works, lamps, vases, dishes, goblets, trinkets, spoons, pins, 
needles, etc. There are also two sculptured slabs from Nineveh. 
Two glass cases in the centre contain autographs, including a very 
valuable one of Shakspeare, dated 10th Mar., 1613 (purchased for 
1472.) ; also those of Cromwell , Wellington , and Nelson. In two 
other glass eases are impressions of the great seals of England 
from 757 down to the present time. Lastly a valuable collecjtion 
of mediiBval objects of all kinds. 

At the comer of Basinghall Street , which flanks the Guildhall 
on the £. , stands Greihsm College, founded by Sir Thomas Ore- 
sham (comp. p. 99) in 1579 for the delivery of lectures by seven 
professors, on law, divinity, medicine , rhetoric , geometry, astro- 
nomy, and music. The lectures were delivered in Gresham's 
house in Bishopsgate Street, until 1843, when the present hall 
was erected out of the accumulated capital. The lecture theatre 
can hold 500 persons. According to Gresham's will, the lectures 
were to be delivered in the middle of the day, and in Latin , but 
the speakers now deliver their courses of four lectures each in 
English, at 6 p.m. 

To the W. of the Guildhall, in Foster Lane, behind the General 
Post Office, rises Ooldsmiths' Hall, re-erected in the Renaissance 
style by Hardvfick in 1835 (visitors must be introduced by a member) . 
Chief objects of interest in the interior: Grand Staircase, with 
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portraits of George IV., by Northcote., William IV., by Skee; 
George 111. and his consort Charlotte, hy Ramsay; in the Com- 
mittee Room (first floor), the remains of a Roman altar found 
in digging the foundations of the present hall; portrait of Lord 
Mayor Myddelton, who provided London with water by the con- 
struction of the New River (1644), by Jansen; portrait of Lord 
Mayor Sir Martin Bowes (1545), with the goblet which he 
bequeathed to the Goldsmiths' Company (out of which Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have drunk at her coronation , and which is still 
preserved) ; portraits of Queen Victoria, by Hayter ; Prince Albert, 
by Smith-, Queen Adelaide, by Shee\ busts of George III., George 
IV., and William IV., by Chantrcy. — The Company, which was 
incorporated in 1327, has the privilege of assaying and stamping 
most of the gold and silver manufactures of England, for which it 
receives a small percentage. 

From Goldsmiths' Hall, Foster Lane leads southwards to the W. 
end of ClueapBide (PI. W, 39, and ///; from the Anglo-Saxon eyp- 
pan, 'to buy', *to bargain'), one of the busiest streets in the city, rich 
in historical reminiscences, and now lined with handsome shops 
(to the right is PeeVs Statue, p. 87). Its jewellers and mercers have 
been famous from a time even earlier than that of honest John 
Gilpin, under whose wheels the stones rattled 'as if Ckeapside were 
mad'. Cheapside Cross, one of the memorials erected by Edward I. 
to Queen Eleanor , stood here till destroyed by the Puritans iu 
1643 ; and the neighbourhood was frequently the scene of conflicts 
between the pleasure-loving and turbulent apprentices of the 
various rival guilds. To the right and left' diverge several cross- 
streets. Between Friday Street and Bread Street, on the right, once 
stood the Mermaid Tavern, rendered famous by the social meetings 
of Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Dr. Donne, and other members 
of the club founded here by Ben Jonson in 1608. In Bread Street 
John Milton was born in 1608. In Milk Street, opposite, the birth- 
place of Sir Thomas More (1480) , is the City of London School, 
built by Bunning in 1886. Measttres are beiag matured for remov- 
ing this excellent Institution to a less confined site. — On the right 
(8.) side of Cheapside, farther on, is the church of St. Mary lo Bow, 
or simply Bow Chuteh (so named after an eariier church on the 
same site borne by stone arches), one. of Wren's best works, with a 
tower 285 ft. high. The dragon on the top is 9 ft. long. Under the 
church is a fine old Norman crypt. Persons born within the sound 
of Bow-bells are popularly called CockneySj Le. true Londoners. 

To the E. of St. Mary le Bow, King Street, on the left (N.), 
leads to Guildhall (p. 94) , and Queen Street , on the right (S.), 
to Southwark Bridge (p, 110). 

Farther to the E. in Cheapside , on the N. side of the street, 
between Ironmonger Lane and Old Jewry, rises "Keseen* Hall» 
the guild-house of the silk mercers, with a fa9ade richly de- 
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corated with wood - carving and allegorical figures , by Wren. 
The interior (^otherwise uniuterefiting) coutaiiis portraits of Dean 
Colet, founder of St. PauVs School j and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
founder of the Exchange, as well as a few relics of Sir lUchard 
"Whittington. The chapel occupies the site of the house in which 
Thomas h Becket was horn in 111^, and where a hospital and 
chapel were erected to his memory a1>out the year 1190. Henry VIII . 
afterwards granted the hospital to the Mercers, who had been 
incorporated in 1393. 

ScLddlers' Hall, 143 Oheapside, possesses a fine large hall and 
a good gateway. 

Old Jewry , to the E. of Mercers' Hall , derives its name from 
the synagogue which stood here prior to the persecution of the 
Jews in 1291. On its site, close to the Bank, now stands the 
Grocers* Hall, the guild-house of the Grocers, or, as they were once 
called, the *^Pepperer8\ This company is one of the oldest in London. 
Old Jewry is continued towards theN. hy Colemarh Street, in which, 
on the right, is situated the Annonrers* Hall (P1.W,89 ; i/i),founded 
about the middle of the 15th cent. , and spared by the fire of 
1666. It contains an interesting and valuable collection of armour 
and old plate. 

The continuation of Cheapside towards the E. is called the 
PouLTBY , once the street of the poulterers , at the farther end of 
which, on the right, rises the Mansion House (PI. W, 39; i/7),the offi- 
cial residence of the Lord Mayor during his year of office, erected by 
Dance in 1740. Lord Burlington sent in a design by the famous 
Italian architect Palladio, which was rejected on the naive 
question of one of the aldermen — *Who was Palladio — was he a 
freeman of the city?' The building is preceded by a Corinthian 
hexastyle portico. The tympanum contains an allegorical group 
in relief by Sir Bobert Taylor. 

In the interior, to the left of the entrance, is the Lord Mayors 
police-court , open to the public daily from 12 to 2. The long 
suite of state and reception rooms are only shown by the special 
permission of the Lord Mayor. The principal room is the Egyptian 
Hall, in which the Lord Mayor gives his banquets and balls, said 
to be a reproduction of the hall described under that name by 
Vitm-vius. It contains several pieces of modern English sculpture : 
♦Caractacus and the nymph Egeria, by Foley; Genius and the 
Morning Star, by Baily ; Comus, by Lough ; Griselda, by Marshall, 

The interior of St. Stephen's Church, Walbrook, behind the 
Mansion House , with its graceful dome supported by Corinthian 
columns , is considered one of Wren's masterpieces. Altar-piece 
by West, Stoning of St. Stephen. 

Queen Victoria Street, 1/3 M. in length, one of the great modem 
improvements of London, constructed at vast expense, leads directly 
from the Mansion House to Blackfrlars Bridge (see p. 106). 

Baedkkeb, London. 2nd Edit. 7 
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5. The Bank of England. The Exchange. 

Stock Exchange, Merchant Taylors* Hall. Crosby Hall. St. Helen's 

Church. 8t. MiehaeVs. Leadenhall Market. 8t. Andrew^s 

Vndershaft. Com Exchange. 

Opposite the Mansion House, and bounded on the S. by Thread- 
needle Street, on the W. by Prince's Street, on the N. by Lothbury, 
and on the £. by Bartholomew Lane, stands the Bank of England 
(PI. W, 39,43 ;ii/), an irregular and isolated building of one story, the 
W. part of which was designed by Sir John Soane in 1788. The 
external walls are entirely devoid of windows, the Bank being, for 
the sake of security, lighted from interior courts. The only attrac- 
tive portion of the architecture is at the N.W. angle, which was 
copied from the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. The edifice covers 
an area of about four acres. 

The Bank was founded in 1691 by William Paterson, a Scotch- 
man. It is a joint stock bank, and was the first of the kind estab- 
lished in the kingdom. Having exclusive privileges in the me- 
tropolis , secured by Koyal Charter, it continued to be the only 
joint stock bank in Loudon till 1834, when the London and West- 
minster Bank, soon to be followed by many others, was established. 
The Bank of England is still the only bank in Loudon which 
has the power of issuing paper money. Its original capital was 
1,200,000^., which has since been multiplied more than twelve- 
fold. It now employs 900 persons at salaries varying from 50£. to 
1,200^ (in all 210,000«.). The vaults usually conUin 15-20 mil- 
lion pounds sterling in gold and silver, while there are 18-19 
millions of pounds sterling of the Bank's notes in circulation. The 
Bank receives 200,000^. a year for managing the national debt 
(now amounting to 775,348,686/.), besides which it carries on 
business like other banks in discounting bills, receiving deposits, 
and lending money. The average amount of money negociated in 
the Bank per day is over 2,000,000^ 

The account-books of the Bank are ruled and cut in the Ruling 
Room , and bound in the Binding Room. The Bank also contains a 
general Printing Room , and a special Bank-note Printing Room, 
where 15,000 new bank-notes are produced daily. Many notes of 
1000/. are printed, and cases have been known of the issue of 
notes for as large sums as 50,000/. or 100,000/. The Bank pa>8 
above 70,000/. annually to the Stamp Office for stamps on notes ; 
and it is estimated that its losses, from foigerieS| etc., have amount- 
ed at times to more than 40,000/. annually. The note printing- 
press is exceedingly interesting. In the Old Note Office the halves 
of old bank-notes are kept for a period of ten years. All notes paid 
into the Bank are at once cancelled, so that in some cases the active 
life of a bank-note may not be longer than a single day. In this 
apartment a bank-note for 1,000,000/. is exhibited. The Weighing 
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Office containB a machine for weigbiog soreieignB (83 pei minute), 
which throws those of full weight into one compartment and the 
light ones into another. The BtULion Office is the treasury for the 
precious metals. 

The business ofUces of the Bank are open to the public daily 
from 9 to 3 ; the Printing, Weighing, and Bullion Offices are shown 
only by tlie special order of the Governor or Deputy-Governor, to 
whom an introduction must be obtained. 

In Capel Court, opposite the Bank, is the Stock Exohanffd, 
the head-quarters of the Slock-hrokers and Stock- jobber i (about 
900 in number), each of whom pays an annual subscription of 10^. 
Strangers are not admitted. 

In Throgmorton Street, to the N. of the Stock Exchange, is the 
Drapers' Hall , containing a fine hall , a portrait of Nelson by Sir 
William Beechey, and .a picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, and her 
son James I , attributed to Zucchero, Adjoining is the Draper i^ 
Garden, — The Dutch Church in Austin Friais, behind the Drapers' 
Hall, dates from the 14th cent, and is one of the few which escaped 
the fire of 1666. 

The Boyal Exohange (PI. W, 43 ; 111), built in 1842-44 by Tite, 
a successor to the first Exchange erected in 1564-70 by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, is preceded by a Corinthian portico , and approached by 
a broad flight of steps. The group in the tympanum is by West- 
maeott : in the centre is Commerce, holding the charter of the Ex- 
change in her hand; on the right the Lord Mayor, municipal 
officials, an Indian, an Arabian, a Greek, and a Turk ; on the left 
English merchants , a Chinese , a Persian, a Negro, etc. On the 
architrave below is the inscription : ^The Earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof. 

The interior of the Exchange forms a quadrangular court sur- 
rounded by colonnades. In the centre is a statue of Queen Victoria, 
by Lough; in the N.E. and S.E. corners are statues of Queen Eliza- 
beth , by Watson , and Charles II. The walls of the colonnades 
bear the armorial bearings and products of the difTerent countries of 
Europe and America, in encaustic painting. The chief business 
hour is from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m., and the most important days are 
Tue8da)s and Fridays. On the £. side rises a campanile, 180 ft. 
in height. On the front (£.) of the tower is a statue of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and at the top is a large gilded vane in the shape of a 
grasshopper (Gresham's crest). — The shops on the outside of the 
Exchange greatly disfigure the appearance of the building. — 
Nearly opposite the Exchange is No. 15 Cornhill, occupied by 
Messrs Birch, confectioners, and said to be the oldest shop in 
Loudon. 

At the E. end of the Exchange a staircase ascends to Lloyd's 
Subscription Booms , the central point of every kind of business 
connected with navigation, maritime trade, marine insurance, and 

7* 
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shipping intelligence. The vestibule is adorned with statues of 
Prince Albert by Lough , and Htiskisson by G^on. On the wall 
is a tablet to the ^Times' newspaper, erected in recognition of the 
public service it rendered by the exposure of a fraudulent flnaneial 
conspiracy of gigantie eharactef . The first room is appropriated to 
the use of Underwriters, the second is for Merchants, and the third 
for Ship-Oaptain«» 

The space in front of the Bank and the Exehange is the <;hief 
point of convergence of the London omnibus traffic , which during 
business hours is enormous. 

In f^ont of the Exchange is an E^estrian Statue of Wtllingtony 
by Chantrey, erected in 1844, beside which is a handsome fountain 
with a female figut^. Behind the Exchange, in Threadneedle 
Street, is a statue, In a sitting posture , of Peabody (d. 1869), the 
American philanthropist, by Story, erected in 1671 by public sub- 
scription. 

Oeorff4 Pemb&df^, an Amexioan mtrobaat, who carried oa an extensiTe 
buflineM and apeat mueh o£ hia time in Loudon , left at different timee 
upwards of half a million of money for the erection of suitable dwellings 
fur the working classes of the metropolis. The property Is managed by 
a l>ody of trustees. The nujnbeir of persons accomiMdated in the Peabody 
Buildings is about 9000, each funily paying an average weekly rent of 
is. 2d., which includes the use of baths and wash-houses. The fund now 
amounts to 677,165Z. Mr. Peabody declined a baronetcy offered by the 
^ueen, but accepted a miniature portrait of Her majesty. He spent and 
bequeathed still larger sums for educational and benevolent^purposes in 
America, the grand total of his gifts amounting to nearly 2,00O,0(X)2. sterling. 

Farther along Threadneedle Street, beyond Finch Lane, on the 
E. side of the street, but a little back from it, is the Xercliant Tay- 
lors' Eally the largest of the London Companies' halls , erected, 
after the Great Fire of 1666, by Jarman (admission on appli- 
cation to a member). The company was incorporated in 1466. The 
handsome hall contains some good portraits: Henry VIII., by 
Paris Bordone ; Duke of York, by Lawrence ; Duke of Wellington, 
by Wilkie ; Charles I. ; Charles II. ; James 11. ; William III. ; Queen 
Anne; George III. and his consort, by Bamsay, Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, by Briggs ; Pitt, by Hoppner. There is also a valuable 
collection of old plate. The small, but interesting Crypt was 
spared by the lire. 

Near this point, in Bishopsgate Street, stands * Crosby Hall, 
built in 1466 by Alderman Sir John Crosby, and once occupied 
by the notorious Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. The 
building subsequently belonged to Sir Thomas More, and it is 
mentioned by Shakspeare in his *Ri chard HI.' For a long time 
it was used for the reception of ambassadors, and was considered 
the finest house in London. During the Protectorate it was a prison ; 
and it afterwards became in turn a meeting-house, a warehouse, and 
a concert and lecture room. It has been lately restored, and is now 
used as a dining-room and restaurant (see p. 14). Crosby Hall 
deserves a visit as being one of the few existing relics of tiie 
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domestic areMtectnie of mediseral London, and Ae only one in the 
Gothic style. The pieaent street front and many parts of the iu^ 
teriox do not belong to the ancient stittotuie. The Banqiteting Hall 
has a fine oaken loof. 

St. Helen's CflhiirclLy near Croshy Hall, once belonging to an 
ancient nunnery, and dating originally from the 13th cent., 
contains, among other old monuments, those of Sir John Crosby 
and Sir Thomas Qresham (see p. 99). The Latin inscription on 
the tomb of Sir Julius Cssar (d. 1636J, Master of the Kolls in the 
reign of James I. , is to the effect that he had given his bond to 
Heaven to yield up his soul willingly when God should demand it« 
His monument is by Nicholas Stone^ Over the picturesque 'Nuns' 
Gate' is a recent inscription to Alberico Gentile, the Italian jurist^ 
and professor of civil law at Oxiord, who was buried near it. — In 
the neighbouring St. Helen'a Place is the modern Ball of th^ Leather-^ 
sellers, a company incorporated at the end of the 14th century. 
The building is erected over the old crypt of St. Helen's Nunnery. 

On the W. side of Bishopsgate Street, farther on, is the pictur- 
esque old house of Sir Paul Pittdas (d. 1650), one of the merchant- 
princes of his time. 

The NatiomU Ptovincial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, is worth visiting for the beautiful interior of its large hall, 
a remarkable specimen of the Byzantine-Romanesque style , with 
fine hemispherical sky-lights, polished granite columns, and poly- 
chromic decoration. 

Shoreditch, the continuation of Bishopsgate Street, leads to the 
chief goods depot (once the Shoreditch or Bishopsgate terminus) of 
the Great Eastern Railway, and beyond it to Kingsland and to 
DaUton, where the Oerman Hospital is situated. 

In ComhiU , the street which leads to the K. straight past the 
S. side of the Exchange, rises on the right (S.) Si. Michael's 
Churchy with a large late- Gothic tower , built by Wren, and lately 
restored by Sir G. Q. Scott. Gray, the poet (1716-71), was born in 
the house which formerly oceiq[>ied the site of No. 41 Coruhill. 

In Leadenhall Street, which continues Oornhill, stands, on the 
right and near the corner of Graoechureh Street, Leadenhall 
Karketi one of the chief marts in London for poultry, game^ 
and hides (see p. 23). Farther on, to the l^lt, is the small 
church of St. Andrew ITndershaft (i.e. under the maypole , as the 
maypole which used to be erected here was higher than the tower 
of the church); the turreted late Gothic tower dates from 1532, 
At the end of the N. aisle is the tomb of Stow , the antiquary (d. 
1605). Still farther on , on the game side, is the Church of St. 
Caiherine Cree, with an interior by Inigo Jones, being the suc- 
cessor of an older church in which Holbein (d. 1554) was-interred. 
At the end of Leadenhall Street is the Aldgate Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway. 
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Lombard Street and Fenchurch Street, forming a line on fhe S. 
nearly parallel to Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, are also among 
the busiest thorongbfares of the city. Lombard Street baa been for 
ages the most noted street in London for banking and finance, and 
has Inherited its name from the 'Lombard' money dealers from 
Genoa and Florence, who, in the 14th and 15th centnries, took the 
place of the discredited and persecuted Jews of ^Old Jewry' as 
money lenders. Fenchurch Street reminds us by its name of 
the fenny character of the district when the old church was built 
(drained by the little stream of *Lang bourne' running Into the 
*Walbrook'). On the N. side of the street is the Elephant Tavern. 
where Hogarth lodged for some time, and which was once adorned 
with several of his works. Adjacent is the Ironmongers^ Hall, 
whose company dates from the reign of Edward IV. , with* an 
interesting interior. Fenchurch Street is connected with Great 
Tower Street by Mincing Lane (so called from the 'mlnchens', or 
nuns of St. Helen's, to whom part of it belonged), which is the 
central point of the colonial wholesale trade. The fine Tower of 
All Hallows Staining in this lane is one of the oldest of the relics 
which have survived the Great Fire. The Clothworkers' Hall, in 
the same street, dates originally from the 15th century. A little to 
the E., in Mark Lane (originally Mart Lane), is the Corn Ezcliange 
(P1.W,43 ; ///), and near itis Fenchurch Street 8tation(toT the nil-Why 
to Blackwall, p. 30). On the £. side of Mark Lane is Hart Street, 
with the Church of St, Olave , interesting as having survived the 
Great Fire, and as the church once frequented by Samuel Pepys 
(d. 1703). The picturesque interior contains a number of curious 
old tombs. Including those of Pepys and his wife. Many persons 
who died of the plague in 1665 are buried in the churchyard. 
In the same street once stood a monastery of the 'Crossed Friars', 
a reminiscence of whom still exists in the adjoining street of 
Crutched Friars. 

On the E. margin of the City proper lie Whitechapel, a district 
chiefly inhabited by artizans, and Houndsditch, the quarter of Jew 
brokers and second-hand dealers, whence the Minories lead south- 
wards to the Tower and the Thames. In the Minories rises the old 
Church of the Trinity, once belonging to a Minorite nunnery, and 
containing the head of the Duke of Suffolk (beheaded, 1554) and 
several curious old monuments. 

6. London Bridge. The Monument. Lower Thames 

Street. 

Fishmongers' Hall. St. Magnus the Martyr's. Billinffsgate. Custom 

House. Coal Exchange. 

King William Street, a wide thoroughfare with handsome build- 
ings, leads S.K. from the Bank to London Bridge. Immediately on 
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the left, at the corner of Lomhard Street, Is the church of 8t. Mary 
Woolnothf erected in 1716, by Hawksmoor. It contains a tablet to 
the memory of Newton, the friend of Cowper the poet. Farther on, 
at the point where King William Street, Gracechurch Street, East- 
cheap, and Cannon Street (p. 109) converge, on a site once occupied 
by Falstaff s *Boar's Head Tavern', rises the Statue of William IV.y 
by Nixon. To the left, in Fish Street Hill, are the Monument 
(see p. 104), and the historic Nonconformist Chapel of the King's 
Weigh'kouse^ long occupied by Dr. Binney. On each side of the 
first arch of London Bridge , which crosses Lower Thames Street 
(p. 104), are flights of stone steps descending to the street below. 
London Bridge (PI. W. 42, ///), nntil a century ago the only 
bridge over the Thames in London, and still the most important, 
connects the City, the central point of business, with the Borough, 
a densely populated , chiefly manufacturing district , on the Surrey 
(S.) side of the river. 

The Saxons, and perhaps the Bomans before them, erected various 
wooden bridges over the Thames on the site of the present London 
Bridge , but these were all at diflFerent periods carried away by 
floods or destroyed by fire. At length in 1176 Henry IL instructed 
Peter, chaplain of the church of St. Mary Cole, to construct a stone 
bridge at this point, but the work was not completed till 1209, in 
the reign of Henry's son, John. A chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury , was built upon the bridge , and a row of houses 
sprang up on each side , so that the bridge resembled a continuous 
street. It was terminated at both banks by fortified gates , on the 
pinnacles of which the heads of traitors used to be exposed. 

The present London Bridge , 33 yds. higher up the river than 
the old bridge (removed in 1832), was designed by John Rennie, 
a Scotch engineer, begun in 1825 under the superintendence of 
his sons. Sir John and Oeorge Rennie, and completed in 1831. The 
total outlay, including the cost of the approaches, was about 
2, 000, 0002. The bridge, 928ft. long and 54 ft. broad, is borne by 
five granite arches, of which that in the centre has a span of 152 ft. 
The lamp-posts on the bridge are cast of the metal of French cannon 
captured in the Peninsular War. 

It is estimated that 20,000 vehicles and more than 100,000 
pedestrians cross London Bridge daily, a fact which may give the 
stranger some idea of the prodigious traffic carried on in this part of 
the city. New-comers should pay a visit to London Bridge on a week- 
day during business hours to see this busy scene and hear the almost 
deafening noise of the traffic. Stoppages or 'blocks' in the stream 
of vehicles, of course, sometimes take place; but, thanks to the 
skilful management of the police, such interruptions are seldom of 
long duration. One of the police regulations is that slow-moving 
vehicles travel at the sides, and quick ones in the middle. London 
Bridge divides London into 'above' and 'below' bridge. Looking 
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dovm the riyer we survey tUe Port of London, the part immediately 
below the bridge being called the Pool. To this portion of the 
river sea-going vessels of the largest size have access , there being 
as yet no bridge below this point (see p. 119). On the right and 
left, as far as the eye can penetrate the smoky atmosphere, are seen 
forests of masts ; while high above and behind the houses on both 
banks rises the rigging of large vessels in the various docks. Above 
bridge the traffic is carried on chiefly by penny steamboats and coal 
barges. Among the buildings visible from the bridge are, on the 
N. side of the river, the Tower, Billingsgate Market, the Custom 
House, the Monument, St. Paul's, a great number of other 
churches, and the Cannon Street Station, while on the Surrey side 
lie St. Saviour's Church, Barclay and Perkins's Brewery, and the ex- 
tensive double station of the South Eastern and Brighton Railways. 

An admirable survey of the traffic on the bridge as well as on the 
river is obtained from The Monament (PI. W,43; ///), in Fish Street 
Hill, a little to the north. This consists of a fluted column, 202 ft. 
in height, designed by Wren, and was erected in 1671-77 in com- 
memoration of the Great Fire of London, which, on 2-7th Sept., 
166G, destroyed 460 streets with 89 churches and 13,200 houses, 
valued at 71,335,000/. The height of the column is said to be the 
same as its distance from the house in Pudding Lane in which the 
fire broke out. A winding staircase of 345 steps (adm. 3d.) ascends 
the column to a platform enclosed by an iron cage (added to put a 
stop to suicides from the monument), above which rises a gilt urn 
with blazing flames, 42 ft. in height. The pedestal bears inscrip- 
tions and allegorical reliefs. 

Immediately to the "W. of London Bridge , at the lower end of 
Upper Thames Street , stands Fishmongers' Hall, a guild-house 
erected in 1831 on the site of an older building. The Company of 
Fishmongers existed as early as the time of Edward I. It originally 
consisted of two separate trades , that of the Salt- Fishmongers and 
that of the Stock-Fishmongers, which were united to form the pre- 
sent body in the reign of Henry YIII. The guild is one of the 
richest in London , possessing an annual revenue of 20,000/. In 
politics it has usually been distinctively attached to the Whig party, 
while the Merchant Taylors are recognised as the great Tory com- 
pany. On the landing of the staircase is a statue of Lord Mayor 
Walworth (a member of the company) , who slew the rebel Wat 
Tyler (p. 92), Among the objects of interest in the interior are the 
dagger with which that rebel was slain ; a richly embroidered pall 
used at Walworth's funeral ; portraits of William III. and his 
queen by Murray, George II. and his consort by ShacJdetony and 
Queen Victoria by Herbert Smith. 

Low-ER Thames Street runs eastwards from London Bridge to 
the Custom House and the Tower. Cliaucer, the 'father of English 
poetry', is said to have lived here in 1379-85. Close to the bridge, 
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on the right, stands the handsome church of 8t. Hagniu the Kar- 
tyr, with a cupola and low spire, built by Wren in 1676. It con- 
tains the tomb of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, author of the 
first complete printed English version of the Bible (1535). 

Faithei to the' E., on the Thames , is Billingtgibte Xso ealled 
from a gate of old London, named, as tradition says, after Belin, a 
king of the Britons), the chief fish-market of London, the bad lan- 
guage used at which has become proverbial. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth this was a market for all kinds of provisions , but since the 
reign of William IlL it has been used for fish only. Fish has 
been landed and sold here from time immemorial. In the reign 
of Edward I. the prlees of fish were as follows: soles, per doz., 
'6d. ; oysters, per gallon, *Xd. ; four whitings id. ; four best salmon 
5«. ; eels, per quarter of a hundred, 2d. ; and so on. The best 
fish is bought at the beginning of the market by the regular 
fishmongers. After them eome the costermongen, who fill their 
barrows at lower prices, and are said to sell a third of the fish con- 
sumed in London. Billingsgate wharf is the oldest an the Thames. 
The present market, with a figure of Britannia on the apex of the 
pediment, was designed by Horace Jones ^ and opened in July, 
1877. The market begins daily at 5 a.m., and is one of the sights 
of London (see p. 22). At one comer of the market is the Three 
Tuns Tavern, noted for its fish dinners (p. 14). 

Adjacent to the fish-market is the CuBtom Hoiue, built by 
lining in 1814-17, with an imposing facade towards the Thames, 
490 ft. in length, by 8irR. Smirke. The customs-dues levied at the 
port of London amount to above 12,000,0002. a year, equalling that 
of all the other English sea-ports put together. The London Custom 
House employs more than 2200 officials; in ihe Long Room (190 ft. 
in length by 66 in breadth) no fewer than 80 clerks are at work. 
Confiscated articles are stored in a warehouse reserved for this 
purpose , and are disposed of at quaifterly sales by auction, which 
take place in Mark Lane , and yield 50002. per annum. Attached 
to the Custom House is a Museum containing curious contrivances 
for smuggling , etc. Between the Custom House and the Thames 
is a broad quay, which affords a fine view of the river and shipping. 

The Coal Eacehange, opposite theW. wing of the Custom House, 
erected in 1849 from plans by Bunning, is in the Italian style, and 
has a tower 106 ft. in height. Adjoining it on the E. is a hypo- 
raust, or stove of masonry belonging to a Roman bath , discovered 
when the foundations were being dug. The circular hall, with 
glass dome and triple gallery, is adorned with frescoes by F. Sang, 
representing the formation of coal and process of mining. The 
flooring is inlaid with 40,000 pieces of wood, arranged in the 
form of a mariner's compass. The dagger in the municipal coat- 
of-arms is said to be formed of the wood of a mulberry tree planted 
by Peter the Great in 1698, when he was learning the art of ship- 
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building at Deptford. — The amount of coal annually consumed 
in London alone at present averages upwards of 6,000,000 tons 
(comp. p. 63). 

7. BlackMani Bridge. Thames Embankment. Queen 
Victoria Street. Cannon Street. 

Cleopatra's Needle. Times^ Publishing Office. Bible Society. 
Heralds^ College. London Stone. Southwark Bridge. 

Blaokfriars Bridge (PI. W, 34, 35 ; 77), an Iron structure, built 
by Cubitt, and opened in 1869, occupies the site of a stone bridge 
dating from 1769, the piers of which had given way. The bridge, 
which consists of five arches (the central having a span of 185 ft.) 
supported by granite piers, is 1272ft. in length, including the 
abutments, and 80 ft. broad. The cost of construction amounted to 
320,000i. The dome of St. Paul's is seen to the greatest advantage 
from this bridge, which also commands an excellent view otherwise. 
The bridge derives its name from an ancient Monastery of the 
Black Friars , situated on the bank of the river, and dating from 
1276, where several parliaments once met, and where Cardinals 
Wolsey and Oampeggio pronounced sentence of divorce against the 
unfortunate Queen Catharine of Arragon in 1 529 (* King Henry VHI.' 
li. 4). Shakspeare once lived at Blackfriars, and in 1599 acted at 
a theatre which formerly occupied part of the site of the monastery, 
and of which the name Playhouse Yard is still a reminiscence. In 
1607 Ben Jonson was also a resident here. Just below Blackfriars 
Bridge the Thames is crossed by the London, Chaihantj and Dover 
Railway Bridge. On the right bank of the river is the spacious 
Blackfriars Bridge Station. 

The new *yietoria Embankment leads from Blackfriars Bridge 
towards the W. along the N. bank of the Thames as far as West- 
minster. It was constructed in 1864-70, under the supervision of 
Sir Joseph W, Bazalgette, chief engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (p. 63), at a cost of nearly 2,000,000*. It is about 2300 yds. 
in length , and consists of a macadamised carriage-way 64 ft. 
wide, with a foot pavement 16 ft. broad on the land-side, and one 
20 ft. broad on the river-side. The whole of this area was once 
covered by the tide twice a day. It is protected on the side next the 
Thames by a granite wall, 8 ft. thick, for which a foundation was 
made by sinking iron cylinders Into the river-bed as deeply as pos- 
sible and filling them with concrete. Under the Embankment run 
three different tunnels. On the inland side is one traversed by the 
Metropolitan District Railway (p. 30), while on the Thames side 
there are two, one above the other, the lower containing one of the 
principal intercepting sewers (p. 63), and the upper one holding 
water and gas pipes and telegraph wires. Rows of trees have been 
planted along the sides of the Embankment, which in a few years 
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will afford a shaAy promenade. At intervalfl arc large openiiigB, 
with stairs leading to the floating steamboat piers fp. 33), which 
are constructed of iron, and rise and fall with the tide. Part of 
the land reclaimed from the river has been converted into tasteful 
gardens. The gardens above Charing Cross Bridge are embellished 
■with a bronze statue of General Outram*y a siRtne of Immbard Brunei 
stands on the Embankment at Waterloo Bridge ; and another, of 
John Stuart Mill, was erected near the Temple Station in 1878. 
The still unfinished new National Opera House stands on the 
Embankment near Westminster Bridge (comp. p. 35). Between 
Waterloo and Westminster bridges the Embankment is illuminated 
at night by means of the electric light. — On l^th Sept., 1878, 
the Embankment was farther embellished by the erection on it, by 
the Adelphi Steps, of Cleopatra's Keedle (PI. W, 30; //), an 

Egyptian obelisk from Alexandria. 

Thifl fsmoTis obelisk was prenented to the English Oovemmeiit by Mo- 
hammed Ali, and brought to this country by the private muniAcence of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, who gave 10,0002. for this purpose. Properly speak- 
ing Cleopatra'*s ITeedle is the name of the obelisk still standing erect at 
Alexandria, adjacent to which the one now in London lay prostrate for 
many years. Both monoliths were originally brought from Heliopolis, 
which, as we are informed by the Flaminian Obelisk at Rome, was 
full of obelisks. The inscription on the London obelisk refers to Helio- 
polis as the 'house of the PhoBnix\ The obelisk , which is of reddish 
granite, measures 68V« ft. in height, and is 8 ft. wide at the base. Its 
weight is 180 tons. The Obelisk of Luxor at Paris is 76 ft. in height, and 
weighs 240 tons. A plaster east of the obelisk has been taken for S. 
Kensington Museum. 

The pedestal of grey granite is IS'/t ft. high, including the steps. The 
inscriptions on it are as follows. £. Face. ^This obelisk, quarried at Syene, 
was erected at On (Heliopolis) by the Pharaoh ThothmesIII., about 1501) 
B.C. Lateral inscriptions were added nearly two centuries later by Ba- 
rneses the Great. Removed during the Greek dynasty to Alexandria, the 
royal city of Cleopatra, it was there erected in the 8th year of Augustus 
Ceesar, B.C. 23*. — W. Face. 'This obelisk, prostrate for centuries on 
the sands of Alexandria, was presented to the British nation A. D. 1819 
by Mohammad Ali, Viceroy of^ Bgypt : a worthy memorial of our distin- 
guished countrymen, Xelson and Abercromby\ — N. Face. 'This obelisk, 
through the patriotic zeal of Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S., was brought from 
Alexandria encased in an iron cylinder. It was abandoned during a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay, recovered, and erected on this spot by John Dixon C.E., 
in the* 42nd year of the reign of Queen Victoria , 1878\ — River Face, 
added at the suggestion of the Queen. 'William Askin, James Gardiner, 
Joseph Benbow , Michael Burns , William Donald , William Patau , per- 
ished in a bold attempt to succour the crew of the obelisk ship 'Cleo- 
patra' during the storm, October 14th, 1877\ 

The principal approaches to the Victoria Embankment are from 
Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster Bridge (p. 179), from Charing 
Cross (p. 132), and from Arundel, Surrey, Norfolk, and Villiers 
Streets, all leading off the Strand. 

Thei4Z6crtEm6anfcm«n«CPl.B,29,W,29; IV), completed in 1869, 
extending along the right bank of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, a distance of about Vs^^s of a mile, 
has a roadway 60 ft. in breadth, and cost above l,000,000i. Adja- 
cent to it rises the new Hospital of St. Thomas (p. 275). — The 
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Chelsea Embankment , on the left bank, between the Albeit Sus- 
pension Bridge and Chelsea Hospital (p. 271), was opemed in 1873. 

In New Bridge Street, which leads straight to the N. fiom Black- 
friars Bridge, immediately to the right, is the Blackfriars Station 
of the Metropolitan District Railway (p. 32) ; and farther on, beyond 
Qiieen Victoria Street (see below), is the large Ludgate HUt Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 30), opposite 
which, on the left , the prison of Bridewell (so called from the 
old * miraculous' Well of St. Bride or St. Bridget) stood down to 
1864. The site of the prison was once occupied by Bridewell 
Palace , in which Shakspeare lays the 3rd Act of his ^Heniy YIIl.' 
New Bridge Street ends at the corner of Fleet Street (p. 122) , the 
prolongation to the N. being^ called Farringdon Street (see p. 90). 
To the E., opposite Fleet Street, diverges Ludgate HUl^ leading 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, and passing under the viaduct of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 30). 

Queen Victoria Street, a broad, new thoroughfare, leads 
straight from Blackfriars Bridge, towards the E., to the Mansion 
House and the Bank. In Water Lane, to the left, stands Apothecctries' 
Halt, built in 1670, and containingportraits of James L, Charles I., 
and others. The company, most of whose members really are what 
they profess to be, still grants licenses to dispense medicines ; and 
pure drugs are retailed at the Hall. On the left side of Queen 
Victoria Street, farther on, is the Office of the Times (PI. W, 35; J/), a 
handsome new building of red brick. The tympanum bears an alle- 
gorical device with allusions to times past and future. Behind the 
Publishing Office, in Printing House Square, is the exceedingly 
interesting Printing Office, which well repays a visit. Tickets of ad- 
mission are issued on written application to the Printer, enclosing 
a note of introduction or reference. Visitors should be careful to 
attend at the hour named in the order, when the second edition of 
the paper is being printed, and the Walter press is to be seen at 
work. The Times, established in 1788, is now the most extensive and 
powerful newspaper in the world. About 70,000 copies are issued 
daily. No fewer than 12,000 copies can be struck off in an hour by 
the wonderful mechanism of the Walter press. The continuous 
rolls or webs of paper, with which the machine feeds itself, are each 
4 miles in length, and of these 28 to 30 are used in one day. The 
finished and folded copies of the Times are thrown out at the other 
end of the machine. The type-setting machine is also of great 
interest. The official who conducts visitors round the works explains 
all the details (no gratuity). 

Printing House Square stands on a corner of old London which 
for many ages was occupied by frowning Norman fortresses. Part 
of the castle of Montflquet, a follower of the Conqueror , is said to 
have stood here ; and the ground between the S. side of Queen 
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Victoria Street , or Earl Street , and the Thames was the «ite of 
BaynartTs Ca«Wc (mentioned in 'Richard 111'.) with its extensive 
precincts, which replaced an earlier Roman fortress , and probably 
a British work of defence. Baynard's Castle was presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Earls of Pembroke, and continued to be their resi- 
dence till its destrnction in the Great Fire. 

Adjacent to the Times Printing Office on the E. rises the large 
building occupied by the British and Foreign Bible 8oeiety» erect- 
ed ill 1868. The number of Bibles and Testaments issued by this 
important society, which was founded in 1804, now amounts to 
upwards of three millions a year, printed in 200 different languages 
and dialects. The total number of copies issued from its foundation 
down to 1876 was 76,432,723. Visitors are shown a long series 
of Bibles in different languages. The income of the society in 
1877 was 206,978i. 

Opposite is Upper Thames Street^ leading on the right to London 
Bridge (p. 103). In 8i. Bennetts Hill, the first cross-street, was 
situated Doctors' Commons Will Office, prior to its removal in 1874 
to Somerset House, in the Strand (see p. 130). To the left, in Queen 
Victoria Street, is Herald*' College, or the C<rilege of Arm* (rebuilt 
in 1663), formerly the town house of the Earls of Derby. The 
library contains a number of interesting objects, including a sword, 
dagger, and ring belonging to James IV. of Scotland, who fell at 
Flodden in 1513 ; the Warwick roll, a series of portraits of the 
Earls of Warwick from the Conquest to the time of Bichard 111. 
(executed by Rous at the end of the 15th eent.); genealogy of the 
Saxon kings, ftom Adam, more curious than trustworthy, illustrated 
with drawings of the time of Henry VIII.; portrait of the celebrated 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, from his tomb in old St. Paul's. The 
college also contains a yalviable treasury of genealogical records. 
— The office of Earl-Marshal, president of Heralds' College, is 
hereditary in the person of the Duke of Norfolk. The college con- 
sists of three kings-at-arms. Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy — 
six heralds, Lancaster, Somerset, Richmond, York, Windsor, and 
Chester — and four pursuivants, Kouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Port- 
cullis , and Rouge Dragon. The main object of the cor^ration is 
to make out and presenre the pedigrees and armorial bearings of 
noble and great families. It grants arms to families recently risen 
to position and distinotlon, and determines doubtful questions 
respecting the derivation and yalue of arms. Fees for a new coat- 
of-arms iOl. 10s. or more; for searching the records il. 

A little farther on, Queen Victoria Street intersects Cannon 
Strebt, which is the most direct route between St. Paul's Church- 
yard and London Bridge, and Quetn Street (p. 96) , leading from 
Cheap side to Southwark Bridge. Cannon Street, which is ^/s M. 
long, was construeted at a cost of o89,470<., and opened in 1854. 
Ill thi« street , on the right , is the Mansion House Station of the 
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Metropolitan District Railway (p. 32), beyond which is the ex- 
tensive Cannon Street Station, the City Terminus of the South 
Eastern Railway (p. 29; hotel, see p. 6). Opposite the latter 
stands the church of St. Swithinj popularly regarded as the saint of 
the weather, into the wall of which is hoilt the London Stone, an 
old Roman milestone, supposed to have been the miUiarium of the 
Roman forum in London, from which the distances along the 
various British high-roads were reckoned. Against this stone, which 
is now protected by an iron grating, Jack Cade once struck his staff, 
exclaiming ^Now is Mortimer lord of the city'. — Close by is Sal- 
ters' Hall J and near it was Salters' Hall Chapel, begun by the 
ejected minister Richard Mayo in 1667 , and long celebrated for 
its preachers and theological disputatious. — Down to 1853 the 
Steel Yard, at one time a factory or store-house of the Hanseatic 
League, established in 1250, stood on the site now occupied by the 
Cannon Street Terminus. — Adjacent to the station, on the W., is 
Dowgate Hill, with the Hall of the Skinners, who were incorporated 
in 1327. The court and interior were built soon after the Fire ; the 
staircase and the wainscoted ^Cedar Room' are interesting. 

Sonthwark Bridge (PI. W, 38 ; III), erected by John liennie in 
1815-19 , at a cost of 800,000^. , is 700 ft. long, and consists of 
three iron arches , borne by stone piers. The span of the central 
arch is 240 ft., that of the side ones 210 ft. The penny toll, form- 
erly levied here, was abolished in 1865, and the bridge purchased 
by the City for a sum of 218,868^. The traffic is comparatively 
small on account of the inconvenience of the approaches to the 
bridge, but has of late greatly increased. In Sonthwark, on the 
S. bank, lies Barclay and Perkins* a Brewery (p. 274). The river 
farther down is crossed by the live-arched railway bridge of the 
South Eastern Railway (terminus at Cannon Street, see above). 

8. The Tower. 

Trinity House. Royal Mint. Subway. 

The Tower (PI. W, 46 ; HI), the ancient fortress and gloomy 
state-prison of London, and historically the most interesting spot in 
England, is an irregular mass of buildings erected at various per- 
iods, surrounded by a battlemented wall and a deep moat , which 
was drained in 1843. It stands on the bank of the Thames, to the 
E. of the City, and outside the bounds of the ancient city-walls. 
The present external appearance of the Tower is very unlike what 
it originally was, perhaps no fortress of the same age having 
undergone greater transformations. There is no doubt that a fastness 
stood here in Roman times, but the Tower of London properly 
originated with William the Conqueror (see p. 57). Though at first 
a royal palace and stronghold, the Tower is best known in history 
as a prison. It is now a government arsenal, and is still kept in 
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repair as a fortress. The ground-plan is in tlie form of an irregular 
pentagon, which covers an area of 13 acres, and is enclosed by a 
double line of clrcumYallation (the outer and inner balUum or ward), 
strengthened with towers. The square White Tower rises con- 
spicuously in the centre. A broad quay lies between the moat and 
the Thames. 

The Tower is provided with four entrances, viz. the Iron Gate, 
the Water Gate , and the Traitors^ Gate , all on the side next the 
Thames ; and on the W. , the principal entrance, or Lions' Gate, 
so called from the royal menagerie formerly kept here. (The 
lions were removed to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park in 
1834.) To the right is the Ticket' Office, where tickets are procured 
for the Armoury (6c{.) and the Crown Jewels (6d.). The Tower is 
open daily from 10 to 4. Mondays and Saturdays are free days, 
and should be avoided on account of the crowd. The Guide to the 
Tower (Gd.) is not of much use, as the rapid manner in which 
visitors are conducted through the building scarcely gives time for 
reference to the book. The chief objects of interest, moreover, 
bear inscriptions. Those who take a special interest in old armour 
may, however, purchase the book, and peruse its full description 
of the Armouries before entering the Tower. Visitors have to 
wait until a party of twelve is collected before they are conducted 
through the building (refreshments at the Ticket Office) by one of 
the quaintly-attired warders or beef-eaters (i. e. buffetiers, attend- 
ants at the royal table or buffet^. These warders, officially de- 
signated Yeomen of the Guard, are now all old soldiers of meri- 
torious service. Visitors may walk round the inner or outer wards 
without the escort of a beef-eater. 

A stone bridge, flanked by two towers {^Middle Tower and By^ 
ward Tower), leads across the moat (which can still be flooded by 
the garrison) into the Outer Bail or anterior court. On the left is 
the Bell Tower (PI. 4), adjacent to which is a narrow passage, 
leading round the fortifications within the outer wall. Farther on, 
to the right, is the Traitors' Gate (PI. 6), a double gateway on the 
Thames, by which state-prisoners were formerly admitted to the 
Tower; above it is iS^ Thomas's Tower (PI. 5). A gateway op- 
posite leads under the Bloody Tower (p. 115) to the Inner Bail. 
In the centre of this court, upon slightly rising ground, stands the 
square White Toweb, or Keep, the most ancient part of the fortress, 
having been erected by William the Conqueror in 1078. It measures 
116 ft. from N. to S^ and 96 ft. from E. to W., and is 92 ft. high. 
The walls are 13-15 ft. in thickness, and are surmounted with 
turrets at the angles. Among the many important scenes enacted 
in this tower may be mentioned the abdication of Richard II. in 
favour of Henry of Bolingbroke in 1399 ; and it was here that 
Prince James of Scotland was imprisoned in 1405. The Chapel of 
8t. John, on the second floor, with its massive pillars and cubical 
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capitals, its vide triforiam, its apse borne by stilted round arohes, 
and its barrel-Yaulted ceiling , is one of the finest and best-pre> 
served specimens of Norman architecture in England. The Coun- 
cil Cfiamber (in which the abdication of Richard II. took place), 
the Banqueting Hall , and other rooms in the White Tower now 
serve the purposes of an arsenal, and contain large stores of mod- 
em small-arms , tastefully arranged. There are usually about 
60,000 stand of rifles stored here. To the S. of the White Tower, 
outside the entrance to the Horse Armoury, is an interesting col- 
lection of old cannon, some of wbicb are of very heavy calibre. 

TbeHoBSE Abmouby, a gallery 150 ft. in length,, built in 1826, 
contains a •Collection of old armour, carefully arranged by Sir Sam- 
uel Meyrick, Mr. J. R. Planch^, and Mr. Hewitt. Numerous tro- 
phies are suspended on the walls. Below the windows, which 
contain old stained glass, is a series of glass cases containing 
Etrusoaii, Roman, British, Anglo-Saxon, and other armour; in the 
fourtb case is a complete suit of ancient Greek armour, discovered 
in a tomb at Gums. The centre of the gallery is occupied by a 
row of 22 equestrian figures in full equipment, affording a faithful 
picture, in chronological order, of English war-array from the time 
of Edward I. (1272) down to that of James II. (1688). (It is only 
in a few instances that the suits of armour are proved to have actu- 
ally belonged to tbe persons whose names they bear.) 

The collection begins (from the W. door) with a suit of armour (shirt 
of mail), dating from the time of Edward I. (1273-1907). Then a suit of the 
time of Henry VI. (1422-61). Tournament suit of the time of Edward IV. 
(1461-83)-, adjacent a knight's suit of the time of Richard III. (1483-85), 
worn by the Marquis of Waterford at the Eglinton Tournament in 1839. 
Suit of Burgundian armour, Henry VII. (1485-1509); adjacent a second suit 
of the same period. Suit of richly di^ascened armour, actually worn by 
Henry VHI. (1509-47). Suit worn by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflolk 
(ld2(T)- Suit of Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln (1585). A recess opposite, 
in the window wall, contains a magnificent suit, of German workmanship, 
said to have been presented by the Emperor Haximilian to Henry VIII. 
on the occasion of his marriage with Catharine of Aragon. Among the 
numerous ornaments inlaid in gold, the rose and pomegranate, the badges 
of Henry and Catharine, are of frequent recurrence ; the other cogni- 
sances of Henry , the portcullis, fleur-de-lys< and dragon, and the initials 
of the royal pair connected by a true-lover s knot, also appear. On the 
armour of the horse are engraved scenes of martyrdom. 

Brown suit, with the arms of Burgundy and Granada, Edward VI. 
(1547-53). Suit of heavy armour of the time of Queen Mary, said to 
have belonged to Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon (1555). Suit 
actually worn by Robert Dudley, Earl of Ldleester (1580), the favourite of 
(^veen Eliaabeth^ the armour bears his initials and crest. Suit of Sir 
Henry Lee, master of the ceremonies to Queen Elizabeth (1570). Suit of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, worn by the King'^s champion at the 
coronation of Ctoorge I. Tournament suit, James I. (1605). Suits assigned 
to Sir Horace Vere and Thomas, Earl of Arundel, both of tiie time of 
.Tames I. Suit, richly inlaid with gold, belonging to Henry, Prince of 
Wales (1612), the eldest son of James I. Beside it, Charles I., as Prince 
of Wales, on foot, with a page bearing the chanfron or head-piece of the 
horse-armour. Suit of George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham (1618). 
Stilt of Thomas Wentworth^ Earl of Strafford (1640). Suit of George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle (1669). Figure clad in slight armour, which 
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actually belonged to James II. (1685), after whose time armour was 
rarely worn. 

A short staircase (at the foot of which is a suit of armour made 
for a man seyen feet high) leads from the Horse Armoury into a 
smaller room, which chiefly contains Oriental armour and weapons, 
captured in campaigns in India. Sword, helmet, and saddle of 
Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, taken at Seringapatam in 1799 ; 
cloak on which General Wolfe died before Quebec in 1759 ; suit of 
Indian armour, a present to Charles II. from the Great Mogul; 
Chinese, Japanese, New Zealand, South African, and other weapons. 
This room also contains a yaluable cannon, cast at Malta in 1773, 
with several exquisite bits of relief work on the barrel. The gun 
was taken by the French in 1798 during their Egyptian campaign, 
but was captured on its voyage to France by an English frigate. 
We also observe two brass guns, taken by General Wolfe at Quebec. 
On the table in the centre is a model of the Tower. The military 
trophy at the N. end of the room will also attract the visitor's 
attention. 

A few more steps ascend through the wall (15 ft. thick) to 
Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, a vaulted chamber on the first floor 
of the White Tower, formerly used as a prison, but now con- 
taining a collection of armour and weapons of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is immediately below the Chapel of St. John. Par- 
tizans, bills, halberds, shields; fire-arms, Including a matchlock 
with guard ; chain-shot ; instruments of torture ; shield with relief 
representing the death of Charles the Bold (16th cent.). In the 
middle of the room is the block on which Lord Lovat, the last per- 
son beheaded in England, suffered the penalty of high treason on 
Tower Hill in 1747 ; adjacent to it is a heading-axe , said to he 
that by which the Earl of Essex was decapitated. At one end of 
the room is an equestrian figure of Queen Elizabeth. — A low 
door on the N. side leads into the small and gloomy cell, 10 ft. 
long and 8 ft. wide , in which Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned 
for twelve years (1605-17). 

We now return along a passage on the N. side of the Horse 
Armoury (behind the equestrian figures) to the entrance, where we 
proceed to examine the suits of French and Venetian armour ; the 
handsome hronzed, gilt, and damascened suit of Count Oddi of 
Padua (1620); the equestrian statue of Charles I. (in a recess), 
with a suit , entirely gilded , presented to him by the City ; the. 
head-piece, with ram's horns, of Will Somers, court-fool to Henry 
VIII. ; and the collection of ancient Norman and other helmets, 
several of which are of great interest to the antiquary. The in- 
genious ornamental devices on the wall are formed of ramrods. 

The large new buildings to the N. of the White Tower are 
the Wellington Barracks, erected in 1845 on the site of the Grand 
Storehouse and Small Armoury, which had been destroyed by fire 
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in 1841. The annoury at the time of the conflagration contained 
150,000 stand of arms. 

The Crown Jewels, oi Regalia , formerly kept in the building 
erected in 1842 at the N. E. corner of the fortress, are now in the 
Record or Wakefield Tower (see helow), and consist of the following 
articles, which are preserred in a glass case , protected by a strong 
iron cage : — 

St. Edteard^g Croum^ executed for the coronation of Charles II., and 
used at all subsequent coronations. Q««en Victorians Crown, made in 1838, 
a masterpiece of the modem goldsmith's art. It is adorned with no fewer 
than 2783 diamonds \ the large ruby in front, said to have been given to 
the Black Prince in 1367 by Don Pedro of Castile, was worn by Henry V. 
on his helmet at the battle of Agincourt. The cross contains a magni- 
iieent sapphire, and the value of the whole crown is estimated at 111,SMX)2. 
The Prince of Wales^s Ootm, of gold, without precious stones. The 
Queen Consorfs Crotm, of gold, set wiUi jewels. The Queen^s Croumy a 
golden circlet, embellished with diamonds and pearls, made for Queen 
Maria d'Este, wife of James 11. St. Edward's Staffs made of gold, 41/2 ft. 
long and about 901b. in weight. The orb at the top is said to contain a 
piece of the true cross. The Royal Sceptre with the Cross, 2 ft. 9 in. long, 
richly adorned with precious stones. The Sceptre of the Dove^ or Rod of 
Equity. Above the orb is a dove with outspread wings. Queen Victo- 
rians Sceptre , with richly gemmed cross. The Jpory Sceptre of Queen 
Maria d'Este, surmounted by a dove of white onyx. The Sceptre of 
Queen Mary , wife of William III. The Orbs of the King and Queen. 
Model of the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light), one of the largest diamonds 
known, weighing 162 carats. The original, now at Windsor Castle, was 
formerly in the possession of Bunjeet Singh, Rigah of Lahore, and came into 
the hands of the English in 1849, on their conquest of the Punjab. The 
Curtana^ or pointless Sword qf Mercy. The Swords of Justice. The Coro- 
nation Bracelets. The Royal Spurs. The Coronation Oil Vessel or Ampulla^ 
in the form of an eagle. The Spoon belonging to the ampulla, thought 
to be the only relic of the ancient regalia. The Salt Cellar of State, in 
the form of a model of the White Tower. The silver Baptismal Font for 
the royal children. A silver Wine Fountain given by the Corporation of 
Plymouth to Charles II. 

The total value of the Regalia is estimated at d,(XX),000{. 

The twelve Toweks of the Inner Ward, at one time all used as 
prisons, were afterwards employed in part for the custody of the 
state archiyes. The names of several of them are indlssolubly as- 
sociated with many dark and painful memories. In the Bloody Tower 
(PI. 7) the sons of £dward IV. are said to have been murdered, by 
order of Richard III. (some human bones, supposed to be those of the 
murdered princes, were found at the foot of the winding staircase, 
leading to the chapel in the White Tower, comp. p. 197) ; in the 
Bell Tower (PI. 4) the Princess Elizabeth was confined by her sister 
Queen Mary ; Lady Jane Grey is said to have been imprisoned in 
Brick Tower (¥]. 12); Lord Guildford Dudley, husband of Lady 
Jane Grey, was confined , with his father and brothers, in Beau- 
champ Tower (PI. 11); in the Bowyer Tower (F\, 11), the Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., is popularly supposed to have 
been drowned in a butt of malmsey ; and Henry VI. was commonly 
believed to have been murdered in Record ( Wakefield) Tower (PI . 1 6). 
The Salt Tower (PI. 15) contains a curious drawing of the zodiac, 

8* 
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"by Hagh Draper of Bristol , yrho was oonflned here in 1561 on a 

charge of sorcery. — Visitors are at present admitted only to tlie 

first floor of Beattehamp Tovyer, which was restored in 1853. The 

walls are cohered with inscriptions hy former prisoners , including 

those of the Dudley family. That of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 

eldest brother of Lord Guildford Dudley, is on the right side of the 

fire-place, and is a well executed family coat-of-arms with the fol- . 

lowing lines inserihed : — 

^Tow that these beasts do wel heboid and se, 
May deme with ease wherefore here made they be 

Withe borders eke wherein 

4 brothers* names who list to serche the gro7nd\ 

At the N.W. comer of the fortress rises the ohapel of St. Pbtbb 

AD ViNctJLA (PI. 17), erected by Edward I. on the site of a still 

older church, re-erected by Edward III., altered by Heury VIII., 

and restored in 1877. Adjoining it Is a small buiial-gionnd. 

'In truth, there i» no sadder spot on earth than this little cemetery. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. Paulas, 
with genius and virtue , with public veneration and with imperishable 
renown ; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, with every- 
thing that is most endearing in social and domestic charities; but with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
savage triimiph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingrat- 
itude, the eowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame\ — Maeemlajf. 

The following celebrated persons are buried in this chapel : Sir 
Thomas More, beheaded 1535; Queen Anne Boleyn, beheaded 
1536 ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1540 ; Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, beheaded 1541 ; Queen Catharine How- 
ard, beheaded 1542 ; Lord Admiral Seymour of Sudeley, beheaded 
1549; Lord Somerset, the Protector, beheaded 1552; John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland , beheaded 1553 ; 
Lady Jane Qrey and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, beheaded 
1554; Robert Deyereux, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1601; Sir 
Thomas Overbury, poisoned In the Tower in 1613 ; Sir John Eliot, 
died as a prisoner in the Tower 1632; James Fitzroy, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, beheaded 1685 ; Simon, Lord Eraser of Lovat, beheaded 
1747. The executions took place iu the Tower itself only in the 
cases of Anne Boleyn, Catharine Howard, Lady Jane Orey, and 
Deyereux, Earl of Essex ; in all the other instances the prisoners 
were beheaded at the public place of execution on Tower Hill (see 
below). 

The list of those who were confined for a longer or shorter period 
in the Tower comprises a great number of other celebrated persons : 
JohnBaliol, King of Scotland, 1296; William Wallace, the Scottish 
patriot, 1305; Dayid Bruce, King of Scotland, 1347; King John of 
France (taken prisoner at Poitiers, 1357) ; Duke of Orleans, father 
of Louis XII. of France, 1415 ; Lord Cobham , the most distin- 
guished of the Lollards (burned as a heretic at St. Giles In the 
Fields, 1416*) * King Henry VI. (who Is said to have been murdered 
iu the Wakefield Tower by the Duke of Gloucester, 1471); Anne 
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Askew (tortured in tke Tower , and banied iu Smithfleld at a 
heretic, 1546); Arehbishop Cranmer, 1553; Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1554) ; £arl of Southampton , Shak- 
speare's patron, 1562; Sir Walter Raleigh (seep. 114; beheaded 
at Westminster in 1618) ; Earl of Strafford (beheaded 1641) ; Yls- 
count Stafford (beheaded 1680); Lord William Russell (beheaded 
1683); Lord Chanoellor Jeffreys, 1688; Duke of Marlborough, 
1692, etc. 

On Tower HiU, N.W. of the Tower, formerly stood the scaffold 
for the execution of traitors (see above). William Penn (baptised 
23rd Oct., 1644, in All Hallows, Great Tower Street) was born, 
and Otway , the poet, died on Tower HUl, and here too Sir Walter 
RaleigVs wife lodged while her unfortunate husband languished in 
the Tower. On the N. side rises Trinity Houm, a plain building, 
erected in 1793 f^om designs by Wyatt, the facade of which is 
embellished with the arms of the corporation, medallion portraits of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, and several emblems of navigation. 
This building is the property of ^The Master, Wardens, and Assis- 
tants of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood, ofthe most glorious and 
undividable Trinity', a company founded by Sir Thomas Spert in 
1515, and incorporated by Henry VIII. in 1529. The society consists 
of a Master, Deputy Master, 31 Elder Brethren, and an unrestricted 
number of Younger BrethJren , aitd wts founded with a view to the 
promotion and encouragement of English navigation. Its rights and 
duties, which have been defined by various acts of parliament, com- 
prise the regulation and management of lighthouses and buoys 
round the British coast , and the appointment and licensing of a 
body of efficient pilots. Two elder brethren of Trinity House assist 
the Admiralty in deciding all cases relating to collisions at sea. 
Its surplus funds are devoted to charitable objects connected with 
sailors. The interior of Trinity House contains busts of Admirals 
St. Vincent, Howe, Duncan, and Nelson ; and portraits of James I. 
and his consort Anne of Denmark, James II., and Sir Francis Drake. 
There is also a large picture of several Elder Brethren, by Qains- 
borough. Many visitors will be interested in the model-chamber, 
containing a collection of models and designs of lighthouses and 
life-boats. The Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
is the present Master of Trinity House, while the Prince of Wales 
is a * Younger Brother'. The annual income of Trinity House is 
said to be above 300,000^ 

On the E. side of Tower Hill stands the Boyal Xint, erected 
in 181 1, from designs by Johnson and Smirke, on the site of the 
old Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of the Graces. The Mastership of 
the Mint (an office abolished in 1869) was once held by Sir Isaac 
Newton (1699-1727) and Sir John F. W. Herschel (1850-55). 
Permission to visit the Mint is given for a fixed day by the Deputy- 
Master of the Mint, on a written application stating the number 
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and addresses of the iuteuding visitors. The yarious processes of 
coining are extremely interesting, and the machinery used is of a 
most ingenious character. In the ten years 1865-74 there were 
coined here 44,179,233 sovereigns, 15,724,946 half-sovereigns, 
14,193,254 florins, 43,275,160 shillings, etc. Of copper or bronze 
coins, most of which are made hy contract at Birmingham , about 
500,000,000 were issued in the same decade. From 1811 to the 
present time there have issued from the Mint above 130 million 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 140 million shillings, and 90 million 
sixpences. — A new and more spacious edifice for the Mint is in 
contemplation, and many are in favour of its erection on the Thames 
Embankment, between the Temple and BlackfHars Bridge. 

On the S. side of Tower Hill is the Tower Subway, a tunnel 
constructed by Barlow in 1870, passing under the Thames, and 
leading to Tooley Street (corrupted f^om St. Olave Street) on the 
right (South wark) bank. This gloomy and unpleasant passage con- 
sists of an iron tube 400 yds. in length and 7 ft. in diameter, ori- 
ginally traversed by a kind of tramway-car, but now used by pede- 
strians only. A winding staircase of 96 steps descends to it on each 
side (V2^')* ^^^ subway was made in less than a year, at a cost 
of about 20,000Z. 

9. The Port and Docks. 

St. Katherine^s Docks. London Docks. Thames Tunnel. Commercial 
Docks. Regent's Canal. West and East India Docks. MUlteallDodcs. 

Victoria Docks, 

One of the most interesting sights of London is the Port, 
with its immense warehouses, the centre from which the commerce 
of England radiates all over the globe. The Port of London, 
in the wider sense, extends from London Bridge to a point 6 Y2 miles 
down the river , but as actually occupied by shipping may be said 
to terminate atDeptford, 4 miles from London Bridge. Ships bear- 
ing the produce of every nation under the sun here discharge their 
cargoes, which, previous to their sale, are stored, free of customs, 
in large bonded warehouses mostly in the Docks. Below these 
warehouses , which form small towns of themselves, and extend in 
long rows along the banks of the Thames, are extensive cellars for 
wine, oil, etc. , while above ground are huge magazines, landing- 
stages, packing-yards, cranes, and every kind of apparatus necessary 
for the loading, unloading, and custody of goods. 

To the E. of the Tower, and separated from it by a single street, 
called LittU Tower HUl, are St. Katherine's Docks (PI. W, 46 ; III), 
opened in 1828, and covering an area of 24 acres, on which 1250 houses 
with 11,300 inhab. formerly stood. The engineer was Telford, and 
the architect Hardwiek. The docks admit vessels of 700 tons. The 
warehouses can hold 110,000 tons of goods. Since 1863 St. Kathe- 
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rine's Docks have been under the same management as the London 
Docks. 

8t. Kaiherine's Steamboat Wharf y adjoining the Docks, is 
mainly used as a landing-stage for steamers from the continent. 

From Little Tower Hill to Horacleydown Lane on the opposite 
bank of the river, the Metropolitan Board of Works, in March, 
1878, resolved to throw a huge new bridge, in a single arch of 
850 ft. span, and 65 ft. in height, designed by Sir Joseph W. 
Bazalgette (p. 106). When completed the bridge will be the largest 
of the kind in the world. The total cost is estimated at 1,250,000£. 

London Doeks (PI. W, 50), lying to the £. of St. Katherine's 
Docks, were constructed in 1605 at a cost of 4,000,0002., and cover 
an area of 120 acres. They have four gates on the Thames, and 
contain water-room for 300 large vessels, exclusive of lighters. Their 
warehouses can store 220,000 tons of goods, and their cellars 
70,000 pipes (8,316,050 gallons) of wine. The Tobacco Dock and 
Warehouses (the Queen*9 Warehouse^ alone cover an area of 5 acres 
of ground. At times, particularly when adverse winds drive vessels 
into the Thames, upwards of 3000 men are employed at these 
docks in one day. Every morning at 6 o'clock, there may be seen 
waiting at the principal entrance a large and motley crowd of 
labourers, to which numerous dusky visages and foreign costumes 
impart a curious and picturesque air. A good physique and will- 
ingness to work are the only credentials required by the applicants. 
The capital of the London Docks Co. amounts to 5,000,000^ The 
door in the £. angle of the docks, inscribed ^To the Kiln\ leads to 
a faniace in which adulterated tea and tobacco, spurious gold and 
silver wares, and other confiscated goods, are burned. The long 
chimney is jestingly called the Queen's Tobacco Pipe. 

Nothing will convey to the stranger a better idea of the vast 
activity and stupendous wealth of London than a visit to these 
warehouses, filled to overflowing with interminable stores of tea, 
coffee, sugar, silk, tobacco, and other foreign and colonial products ; 
to these enormous vaults, with their apparently inexhaustible 
quantities of wine; and to these extensive quays and landing- 
stages, cumbered with huge stacks of hides, heaps of bales, and 
long rows of casks of every conceivable description. 

Permission to visit the warehouses and vaults may be obtained 
from the secretary of the London Dock Company, at the London 
Dock House, New Bank-Buildings. Those who wish to taste the 
wines must procure a tasting'Order from a wine-merchant. Ladies 
are not admitted after 1 p. m. The uninitiated should be on their 
guard against the insidious effects of ^tasting^ in the heavy, vinous 
atmosphere of the vaults. 

To the S. of the London Docks, and about 2 M. below London 
Bridge, lies the quarter of the metropolis called Wcujppingy from 
which the Thaaiei Tunnel leads under the river to Rotherhithe 
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on the right bank. The tunnel was begun in 1825 , on the plana 
and under the supemsion of Sir Isambard Brunelj and completed 
in 1843, after seTeral accidents occasioned by the water bursting 
ill upon the works. Seren men lost their Utcs during its con- 
struction. It consists of two parallel arched passages of masonry, 
14 ft. broad, 16 ft. high, and 1200 ft. long, and cost 468, 000^. 
The undertaking paid the Thames Tunnel Company so badly, that 
their receipts scarcely defrayed the cost of repairs. The tunnel was 
purchased in 1865 by the East London Railway Company for 
200, 000^, and is now traversed daily by about 40 trains (terminus 
at Liverpool Street Station, p. 28). 

At Rotherhithe, to the E. of the tunnel, are situated the five large 
basins of the Ck>mm«roiftl Docks (PI. W, 53, etc.), covering an area of 
about 50 acres, and adjoining them are the Surrey Doeks, chiefly 
used for timber. On the N. bank of the river, at Limehouse, oppo- 
site the Commercial Docks, is the entrance to the Bege&t's Canal, 
which runs N. to Victoria Park, then turns to the W., traverses 
the N. part of London, and unites with the Paddington Canal, 
which forms part of a continuous water-route as far as Liverpool. 
The West India Docks (PI. W, 62, etc.), probably the largest in 
the world, being nearly 300 acres in area, lie between Limehouse 
and Blaekwall, to the N. of the Isle of Dogs, which is formed here 
by a sudden bend of the river. They can contain at one time as 
many as 460 West India merchantmen. The northern portion is 
called the Import Dock^ the southern the Export Dock. The smaller 
Bast India Docks (PI. W, 70, 71) are at BlaekwaU, a little lower 
down. The Killwall Docks, 100 acres in extent (35 water), are 
in the Isle of Dogs, near the West India Docks. Still lower down 
than the East India Docks , between Bow Creek and North Wool- 
wich , lie the Ylctoria Docks, nearly 2 M. in length. The Hy- 
draulic Lift in these docks, for supporting vessels when under- 
going repair, is worthy of inspection. The Victoria Dock Co. has 
been amalgamated with the London and St. Katherine's Docks 
Companies. 

The visitor may now -return to the City by steamboat from a 
landing-stage close to the East India Docks, or by the BlatkwaU 
Railway, the station of which is in the neighbourhood. Near the 
steamboat and the railway station, on the Thames, are the *Black- 
waU and Brunswick Hotels, famous (like some of the Greenwich 
hotels) for whitebait. 

10. Bethnal Green Haseuin. Victoria Park. 

The Bethnal Green Museum (PI. R, 52), a branch of South Ken- 
sington Museum, opened in 1872, occupies a red brick building in 
Victoria Square, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green. It was establish- 
ed chiefly for the benefit of the inhabitants of the poorer East End 
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of London. The only permanent contents aie collections of sped- 
mens of food and of animal and TOgetable products, but loan collec- 
tions of various kinds are also always on view. Admission Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 10a.m. to 10p.m., free; on other week 
days, 10a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m., Qd. (catalogues on sale). 

The Haseam may be convenieatiy reached by an Old Ford omnibus 
from the Bank ; by the Metropolitan Railway to Aldgate, and thence by 
a Wells Street tramway-car; or by train from Liverpool Street Station 
to Betbnal Green (about every 10 min.). In returning we may traverse 
Victoria Park to the (20 Min.) Victoria Park Station of the N. Ltmdon 
Bailway, whence there are trains every >/« br. to Broad Street, City. 

The space in front of the Museum is adorned with a handsome 
majolica *FoufUctin^ with figures of St. George and the Dragon, 
by MirUon (1862). The interior of the Museum, entirely con- 
structed of iron , consists of a large central hall, sunrounded by a 
double gallery. 

The extensive and well-arranged Collection of Articles used for 
Food occupies theN. side of the lower gallery. It comprises speci- 
mens of TariouB kinds of edibles, models of others, diagrams, draw- 
ings, and so forth. On the S. side is the collection of Clothing Ma- 
terials (wool, silk, leather, etc.), at different stages of their manu- 
facture. The whole area of the central hall, a considerable portion 
of the lower gallery, the whole of the upper gallery, and part of the 
basement (reached by flights of steps at the W. end of the central 
hall), are occupied by articles on loan. The upper gallery, well 
lighted from the roof, serves to exhibit pictures. It is useless to give 
any list of these loan collections, as they are in a state of continual 
flux. Besides pictures, they comprise furniture, china and porce- 
lain, curiosities, anthropological specimens, etc. The most valuable 
collection that has been exhibited here is the famous Hertford 
Collection of pictures and other objects of art, which was gener- 
ously lent to the Museum for a time by its owner. Sir Richard 
Wallace. It now occupies a fine gallery built for its reception at 
Hertford House (p. 251). Among other loan collections, we may 
mention the pictures from Dulwich Gallery (p. 288), which were 
here for six months ; the collection of Oriental objects brought from 
India by the Prince of Wales in 1876 ; and the anthropological col- 
lection of Colonel Lane Fox, which is now at S. Kensington. On the 
basement is a plain refreshment-room. The flooring of the central 
hall consists of a mosaic pavement formed from refuse chippings of 
marble, executed by female convicts in Woking Prison. 

To the N.E. of Bethnal Green lies Ylotoria Park (PI. R, 55, 
58, 591, covering 290 acres of ground, laid out at a cost of 
130,000/. , and forming a place of recreation for the poorer (E.) 
quarters of London. The eastern and larger portion is still un- 
planted, and is used for cricket and other games. The W. side is 
prettily laid out with walks, beds of flowers, and two sheets 
of water, on which swans may be seen disporting themselves, and 
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pleasure boats hired. Near the centre of the park is tbe Victoria 
Fountain , in the form of a Grothic temple , erected by Baroness 
Bardett Coutts (comp. p. 23) in 1862. The park also contains open 
air gymnasiums. On the N. side of the park is the large and 
handsome Hospice for the Descendants of French Protestants. — 
Victoria Park is most easily reached by the North London Railway ; 
trains start from Broad Street Station, City (p. 29), every */4 hr., 
and reach Victoria Park Station, at the N.E. extremity of the park, 
in 19 min. (fares Gd., 4cl., 3cl. ; return-tickets, Od., 6d., Sd.); 
stations Shoreditchj Hagger stone, Dalston, Hackney, Homerton, Vic- 
toria Park, Beyond Victoria Park the train proceeds to Old Ford, 
Bow, Poplar, and BkKkwall (p. 120). 

11. Fleet Street. The Temple. Chancery Lane. 

St. Bride's. Church of St. Dunstan in the West. New Record Office, 
Temple Church. Lincoln s Jnn. Grays Inn. Temple Bar. 

Fleet Street (PI. W, 35 ; It), one of the busiest streets in London, 
leads from Ludgate Hill to the Strand and the West End. It deriTes it 
name from the Fleet Brook, which, now in the form of a main sewer, 
flows through Holbom Valley (p. 90) and under Farringdon Street, 
reaching the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge. On the E. side of the 
brook formerly stood the notorious Fleet Prison for debtors, which 
was removed in 1844. Prisoners condemned by the Star Chamber 
were once confined here, and within its precincts were formerly 
celebrated the clandestine 'Fleet marriages'. Its site (in Farring- 
don Street, on the right) is now occupied by the handsome Gothic 
Congregational Memorial Hall, begun in 1862, and so named in 
memory of the 2000 ministers ejected from the Church of England 
by Charles II.'s Act of Uniformity, 1667. The site of the Hall cost 
nearly 30,0002., and the total amount expended on land and build- 
ing has been 93,4502. 

Fleet Street itself contains few objects of external interest, 
though many literary associations cluster round its courts and 
byways. It is still celebrated for its newspaper and other printing 
and publishing offices. To the left , but not visible from the street 
(entrance in St. Bride's Passage, adjoining the office of Punch) 
is St. Bride's, a church built by Wren in 1703, with a hand- 
some tower 223 ft. in height. It contains the grave of Richardson, 
the author of 'Clarissa Harlowe' (d. 1761), who lived in Salis- 
bury Square in the neighbourhood. In a house in the adjacent 
churchyard Milton once lived for several years. Shoe Lane, nearly 
opposite the church, leads to Holbom ; while a little farther on, on 
the same side, are Bolt Court, where Dr. Johnson spent the last 
years of his life (1776-84), and where Cobbett afterwards toiled and 
fumed; Wine Office CouH, in which is still the famons old 
hostelry of the Cheshire Cheese, where Johnson and Goldsmith so 
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often dined, and Boswell go often listened and took notes ; Oough 
Square, at tlie top of the Court, where Johnson toiled so long with 
his Dictionary and other works ; and Crane Court, once the home of 
the Royal Society, its president being 8ir Isaac Newton, and until 
very recently the seat of the Scottish Corporation whose ancient 
Hall was burnt down in 1877. On the other side is BouTerie Street, 
leading to what was once the lawless Alsatia, immortalised by Scott 
in the 'Fortunes of Nigel*. Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane, farther 
to the W., on the N. side, also lead to Holborn. At the comer of 
Chancery Lane, Isaak Walton, the famous angler, once occupied a 
shop as a hosier (1624-43). Close to it is a quaint old house with bow 
windows (No. 184), once occupied by Drayton, the poet (d. 1631). 
Between Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane rises the church of St. 
Dunstan in the West, erected by Shaw in 1833, with a fine Gothic 
tower. Over the E. door is a statue of Queen Elizabeth from the 
old LudrOate, once a city-gate at the foot of Ludgate Hill. The old 
clock of St. Dunstan had two wooden giants to strike the hours, 
which still perform that office at St. Dunstan 's Villa, Regent's Park 
(p. 214). Near St. Dunstan's Church, at No. 183 Fleet Street, was 
Cobbett's book-shop and publishing office , where he issued his 
'Political Register' ; and on the opposite side, now No. 56, was the 
house of William Hone, the free-thinking publisher of the 'Eyery- 
day Book'. Opposite Fetter Lane is Mitre Court, with the tavern 
once frequented by Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell. 

The Hew Beeord Offiee (PI. W, 35; J/), for the custody of state 
papers , in Fetter Lane , is a fire-proof edifice in the Tudor style, 
erected in 1851-66 from designs by Sir J. Pennethome. The interior 
contains 228 rooms , between the rows of which on each floor run 
narrow passages paved with brick. Each room or compartment is 
24 ft. long, 11 ft. broad, and 14 ft. high. The floor, door-posts, win- 
dow-frames, and ceilings are of iron, and the doors of slate. Since 
the completion of the structure, the state papers, ■ formerly kept in 
the State Paper Office, the Tower, the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, the Rolls Chapel in Chancery Lane, and Carlton Lane in St. 
James's Park, have been deposited here. Here, too, are preserved the 
Domesday Book, in two parchment volumes of different sizes, con- 
taining the results of a statistical survey of England made by order 
of William the Conqueror ; the deed of resignation of the Scottish 
throne by David Bruce in favour of Edward 11. ; a charter granted by 
Alphonso of Castile on the marriage of Edward I. with Eleanor of 
Castile ; the treaty of peace between Henry VIII. and Francis L, 
with a gold seal said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini ; various 
deeds of surrender of monasteries in England and Wales in favour 
of Henry VIII. The business hours are from 10 a. m. to 4 p.m., 
during which the building is open to the public. Documents down 
to 1688 may be inspected gratis ; the charge for copying is 9d. per 
page of 72 words, the minimum charge being 2«. 
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Chancery Lane (PI. W, 32, 31 , 35 ; If) leads tlirough the quajrtei 
chiefly occupied by barristers and solicitors. On the right is ^^- 
jeanis' Inn (p. 127). Farther up are the Bolls BuUdinffs^ consistiDg 
of the court of the Master of the Rolls, the Master's residence, and 
a chapel, containing a remarkably fine monument to Dr. John 
Young, Master of the Rolls, by Torrigiano (1516). To the barristers 
belong the four great Inns of Cowrt^ ^iz. the Temple (pinner and 
Middle) on the S. of Fleet Street, Lincoln's Inn in Chancery Lane, 
and Grays Inn in Holborn. These Inns are colleges for the study 
of law, and possess the privilege of calling to the Bar. Each i« 
governed by its older members, who are termed Benchers, 

The Temple (PI. W, 35; //), on the S. side of Fleet Street, 
formerly a lodge of the Knights Templar, — a religious and mili- 
tary order founded at Jerusalem, in the 12th century, under 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, to protect the Holy Sepulchre, and 
pilgrims resorting thither, and called Templars from their original 
designation as *poor soldiers of the Temple of Solomon' — became 
crown-property on the dissolution of the order in 1313 , and was 
presented by Edward II. to Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 
After Pembroke's death the Temple came into the possession of the 
Knights of St. John , who , in 1346 , leased it to the students of 
common law. From that time to the present day the building, or 
rather group of buildings, which extends down to the Thames, has 
continued to be a school of law. Down to the reign of James I. it 
had to pay a tax to the Crown , but in 1608 it was declared by 
royal decree the free, hereditary property of the corporations of the 
Inner and Middle Temple, The revenue of the Inner Temple 
amounts to 25,676^. ; that of the Middle Temple to 12,240i. 

The Inner Temple is so called from its position within the 
precincts of the City ; the Middle Temple derives its name from 
its situation between the Inner and the Outer Temple, the last of 
which was afterwards replaced by Exeter Buildings. Middle Temple 
Lane separates the Inner Temple on the east from the Middle 
Temple on the west. The Inner and Middle Temple possess in 
common the *Temple Chorcli, or 8t. Mary's Charcli» situated within 
the bounds of the Inner Temple. 

This church is divided into two sections, the Bound Church and 
the Choir. The Round Church, about 58 ft. in diameter, a Norman 
edifice with a tendency to the transition style, and admirably en- 
riched, was completed in 1185. The choir, in the Early English 
style, was added in 1240. During the Protectorate the ceiling- 
paintings were white-washed ; and the old church afterwards became 
so dilapidated, that it was necessary in 1839-42 to subject it to a 
thorough restoration, a work which cost no less than 70,000^. The 
lawyers once used to receive their clients in the Round Charob, 
each occupying his particular post like merchants *on change'. The 
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incumbent of the Temple Church is called the Master of the 
Temple, an office once filled by the *judicioufl Hooker'. 

A handsome Norman archway leads into the interior, which is 
a few steps below the level of the entrance. The choir, at the end 
of which are the altar and stalls (during divine service open to 
members of the Temple corporations and their families only), and 
the Bound Church (to which the public is admitted) are both borne 
by quadrangular clustered pillars in marble. The ceiling is richly 
painted in arabesques resembling mosaics. The pavement consists 
of tiles, in which the lamb with the cross (the Agnus Det), the 
heraldic emblem of the Templars, continually recurs. Most of the 
stained glass windows are modem. In the Round Church are nine 
*Monuments of Templars of the i2th and 13th centuries, con- 
sisting of recumbent figures of dark marble in full armour. One 
of the four on the S. side, under whose pillow is a slab with foliage 
in relief^ is said to be that of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke 
(d. 1219), brother-in-law of King John, who filled the office of 
Regent during the minority of Henry III. The detached monument 
on the S. wall, closely resembling the other eight, is that of Robert 
de Ross (d. 1227), one of the Barons to whom England owes the 
Magna Charta (comp. p. 173). The monuments are all beauti- 
fully executed and admirably preserved. In a recess to the left 
of the altar is the white marble monument of the learned John 
SOden (d. 1654). 

The triforium, whieheneircles the Round Church, contains some 
uninteresting old monuments, which were preserved in the vaults 
before the church was restored, and belong exclusively to members 
of the corporations. 

The Temple Church is open daily from 10 to 12, and from 1 to 4 ; 
sacristan's fee 6d. (Visitors knock at the door ; but, if the verger 
is not in the church, the keys may be obtained at the porter's lodge, 
at the top of Inner Temple Lane.) 

Oliver Goldsmith (d. 1774), author of the *Vicar of Wakefield', 
is buried in the Churchyard to the N. of the choir. 

The 7'emple Gardens^ which were once immediately adjacent to 
the Thames , but are now separated from it by the Victoria Em- 
bankment, are open to the public on days and hours determined 
from time to time by the Benchers (ascertainable only by enquiry 
at the gates or lodges). The gardens are well kept, but are becom- 
ing more and more circumscribed by the erection of new build- 
ings. Here, according to Shakspeare, were plucked the white 
and red roses which were assumed as the distinctive badges of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, in the long and bloody civil contest, 
known as the *Wars of the Roses'. 

Plantagenet. Great lords, and gentlemen, wbat means tliis silence? 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth? 
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Suffolk. Within the Temple hall we were too loud; 

The garden here is more convenient. 



PkmUmmet. Since you are tongne-tied and so loath to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From on this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

Somenet. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

Warwick. — This brawl to-day. 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Henrp VI., Part I; Act ii. Sc. 4. 

The fine Gothic *Hall of the Middle Temple, built in 1572, and 
used as a dining-room, is notable for its handsome open-work ceiling 
in old oak. The walls are embellished with the armorial bearings of 
the Knights Templar, and five large full-length portraits of princes, 
including an equestrian portrait of Charles I. The large windows 
contain the arms of members of the Temple who have sat in the 
House of Peers. Shakspeare's 'Twelfth Night' was acted in this hall 
during the dramatist's lifetime. — The Library (30,000 vols.) is 
preserved in a modern Gothic building on the sid« next the Thames, 
which contains a hall 85 ft. long and 62 ft. high. — The new Inner 
Temple Hall, opened in 1870, is a handsome structure, also pos- 
sessing a fine open-work roof. — Oliver Goldsmith lived and died 
on the second floor of 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple Lane ; Black- 
stone, the famous commentator on the law of England, lived in 
the rooms below him ; and Dr. Johnson occupied apartments in 
Inner Temple Lane, in a house now taken down. 

Lincoln's Inn (PI. W, 31 , 32 ; //), the third of the Inns of Court 
in importance, is situated without the City, on a site once occupied 
by the mansion of the Earl of Lincoln and other houses. The 
Oatehouae in Chancery Lane, now unfortunately doomed to de- 
struction, was built in 1518 by Sir Thomas LovelL About a century 
later, Ben Jonson is said to have been employed as a simple 
bricklayer in constructing the adjacent wall. The Chapel was 
erected by Inigo Jones in 1621-23, and contains good wood-carving 
and stained glass. Like the Round Church of the Temple, this 
chapel was once used as a consultation room by the barristers and 
their clients. 

The New Hall, the handsome dining-hall of Lincoln's Inn, in 
the Tudor style , was completed in 1845 under the supervision of 
Mr. Hardwick, the architect. It contains a painting by Hogarthy 
representing Paul before Felix, and a large fresco of the School of 
Legislation, by Wait* (1860). The Library, founded in 1497, is the 
oldest in London, and contains 25,000 vols, and numerous valuable 
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MSS. Among its most prized contents is the fourth yolume of 
Prynne's Records, for which the society gaTe 335i. — The reTenue 
of this inn amounts to 35,329^. Sir Thomas More, William Pitt, 
and Lord Brougham were once numbered among its members. — 
The Court of Chanctry^ or, more correctly, under the new Judi- 
cature Act, the *Equity Division of the High Court of Justice', 
holds some of its sittings in Lincoln's Inn. 

The neighbouring establishment of Gray's Inn (PI. W, 32 ; i/), a 
little to the N. of Holborn, which formerly paid a ground-rent to the 
Lords Gray of Wilton, has existed as a school of law since 1371. 
The Elizabethan Hall, in the S. quadrangle, built about 1560, 
contains fine wood-carying. During the 17th cent, the garden, in 
which a number of trees were once planted by Lord Bacon, was a 
fashionable promenade ; but it is not now open to the public. The 
name of Lord Bacon is the most eminent among those of former 
members of Gray's Inn. 

Formerly subsidiary to the four Inns of Court were the nine 
Inns of Chancery, which now, however, have little beyond local 
connection with them, and are let out in chambers to solicitors, 
barristers, and the general public. These are Clifford's Inn., Clem- 
ent's Inn, and Lyon's Inn, attached to the Inner Temple ; New Inn 
and Strand Inn, to the Middle Temple ; FurnivaVs Inn and Thavies' 
Inn, to Lincoln's Inn; Staple Inn and Barnard's Inn, to Gray's Inn. 
Serjeants^ Inn, Chancery Lane, was originally set apart for the use 
of the serjeants-at-law, whose name is derived from the ^fratres 
servientes' of the old Knights Templar ; but the building has been 
sold and is now used for other purposes. 

To the S. of Lincoln's Inn, between Temple Bar and St. 
Clement's Danes, at the E. end of the Strand (p. 129), the New 
Law Courts, designed by G. E. Street, which will of themselves 
form a whole block of buildings, are now in course of construction. 
They have a frontage towards the Strand of almost 500 ft., and will 
cost nearly a million of money. All the different courts will be 
ultimately collected in this imposing pile of buildings, of which 
the E. end alone is at present finished and occupied. 

Temple Bar, a gateway formerly adjoining the Temple, between 
Fleet Street and the Strand, was built by Wren in 1670. Its W. side 
was adorned with statues of Charles I. and Charles II., its E. side 
with statues of Elizabeth and James I. The heads of criminals used 
to be barbarously exhibited on iron spikes on the top of the gate. 
When the reigning sovereign visited the City on state occasions, 
he was wont, in accordance with an ancient custom, to obtain 
permission from the Lord Mayor to pass Temple Bar. The heavy 
wooden gates were removed a few years ago to relieve the Bar of 
their weight, as it had shown signs of weakness ; and the whole 
erection was finally demolished early in 1878, to permit of the 
widening of that part of Fleet Street and the Strand, and to facilitate 
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the passage of an enonnons traffle. The stones were all numbered 
and preserved with a yiew to the re*erectlon of the gate In some 
more convenient situation. 

Immediately adjoining the site of Temple Bar, on the S. side 
of Fleet Street, stands the unpretending building of Child's Bank, 
which was in high repute in the time of the Stuarts, and is the 
oldest banking house in London but one. Dryden, Pepys, and Prince 
Rupert were early customers of this bank. The Child family is 
still connected with the business. Next door to this house was the 
^Devil's Tavern', noted as the home of the Apollo Club, of which 
Ben Jo&son, Randolph, and Dr. Kenrick were frequenters. The 
tavern was in time absorbed by Child's Bank ; and it is also well 
known that the room over the main arch of Temple Bar was used 
as a storehouse for the books of this Arm. 
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12. Strand. Somerset Houbo; Wateri'oo Bridge. 

8t, CUment Danes. The, Roman Bath. King's College. 8t. Mary 

le Strand. Savoy Chapel. Savoy Palace. Society of Arts. National 

Life Boat Institution. Eleanor's Cross. 

The 8tnukk(Pl. W, 26, 31, and//; so named from its skirting 
the ^Mok of the liTer, w]ii«li la now concealed by the buildings), a 
bioad street containing many handsome shops, is the great artery 
of trafflc between the City and the West End, and one of the busiest 
and most important thoroughfares in London. It was unpaved 
down to 1593, ai whieh period many of the mansions al the nobility 
and hierarchy^ stood here. The names of several streets and houses 
still recall tiiese days of bygone magniftcenee, but the palaces 
themselves have long since disapjieaied or been converted to more 
plebeian uses. The Strand contains a great number of newspaper 
offices, and also of theatres. 

Just beyond the site of Temple Bar (p. 127), to which its 
name will doubtless long aitaeh, on the Q^.) right, rise the new 
Law Courts (p. 127), stUl unfinished and surrounded by a high 
wooden hoarding. The InS&gniAcant church of 8t. Clement BaAOi, 
in the centre of the Strand, was erected in 1688 from designs 
by Wrem. The tower, 115 ft. in height, was added by Gibbs in 
1719. Dr. Johnson need to worship in this church, a fact re- 
corded by a tablet affixed to one of the pillars. The church is 
said to bear its name from being the burial-place of Harold Harefoot 
and other Danes. Wyeh Stteei^ in which the Olynnpie Theatre (p. 36) 
is situated, leads ttom this point to Drury Lane. At the entrance 
of this street is Clememfs Inn (p. 127), now connected with the 
Temple, and named after St. Clement's Well, once situated here, 
but ntoMved in 1874. The giffden is embellished with the flgure 
of a Moor (Italian, 17th cent.), bearing a sun^dlal. — In Newcastle 
Street, a little to the N., is the Olobe Theatre (p. 37). 

Essex Street, Arundd Street, Norfolk Street, and Surrey Street, 
diverging to the left^ marh the spots where stoed the mansions of 
the Earls of Essex (Queen Elizabeth's favourite)^ Arundel, and 
Surrey (Norfolk) respectively; and they all lead to the Thames 
Embankment. Peter the Great resided in Norfolk Street during his 
visit to London in 16d8^ and William Penn once lived at No. 21 
in the Same street. Geoiige Sale, the translator of the Koran, as 
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well as Congieve (d. 1729), the dramatist, lived aud died in 
Surrey Street. Beyond Norfolk Street, on the left, is the Strand 
Theatre (p. 36). At No. 5 Strand Lane, the adjacent narrow 
opening on the left, is an ancient Boman Bath, about 13 ft. 
long, 6 ft. broad, and 41/2 ft. deep, one of the few relics of the 
Komau period in London. The bricks at the side are laid edge- 
wise, and the flooring consists of brick with a thin coating of 
stucco. At the point where the water, which flows from a natural 
spring, has washed away part of the stucco covering, the old 
pavement below is visible. The clear, cold water (used for drinking 
only) probably flows from the old ^Holy WeW , situated on the 
N. side of the Strand, and lending its name to the adjacent 
Holywell Street, which is chiefly occupied by book-shops of a low 
class. The Roman antiquities found here are preserved in the 
British Museum (p. 234). Close by, on the right of the passage, 
is another bath, said to have been built by the Earl of Essex 
about 1588, and used as a bath ; it is supplied by a pipe from the 
Roman bath. 

King's College, the large pile of buildings adjoining Strand 
Lane on the W., built by Smirke in 1828, forms the E. wing of 
Somerset House (see below). The Museum contains a collection of 
models and instruments, including Babbage's calculating machine. 

In the Strand we next reach, on the N. side, the church of 
St. Mary le Strand, built by Qibbs in 1717, on the spot, where 
stood in olden times the notorious Maypole, the May-day and Sun- 
day delight of youthful and other idlers. It was called St. Mary's 
after an earlier church which had been demolished by Protector 
Somerset to make room for his mansion of Old Somerset House 
(see below). Thomas k Becket was rector of this parish in the 
reign of King Stephen. — Drury Lane, a thoroughfare much in 
need of improvement, and containing the theatre of the same name 
(p. 36), leads N. from this point to Oxford Street and the British 
Museum. 

Farther on, on the S. side of the Strand, rises the stately fa^de 
of Somerset House (PI. W, 31 ; 77), 150 ft. in length. The present 
large, quadrangular building was erected by Sir WUliam Chambers 
in 1776-86, on the site of a palace which the Protector Somerset 
began to build in 1549. The Protector, however, was beheaded 
(p. 116) before it was completed, and the palace fell to the Grown. 
It was afterwards the residence of Anne of Denmark , consort of 
James I., of Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles I. , and of Catha- 
rine of Braganza, the neglected wife of the second Charles. The old 
building was taken down in 1766, and the present edifice, now oc- 
cupied by various public offices, erected in its stead. The impos- 
ing principal facade towards the Thames, 780 ft. in length, rises 
on a terrace 50 ft. broad and 50 ft. high, and is now separated ftom 
the river by the Victoria Embankment. The quadrangular court con- 
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tains a bronze group by Bacon, representing George III. leaning on 
a rudder, with the English lion and Father Thames at his feet. The 
two wings of the building were erected during the present cent. : 
the eastern , containing King's College (see aboTe), by Smirke, in 
1828 ; the western, towards Wellington Street, by Pennethome, in 
1854-56. The sum expended in constructing the latter alone 
was 81,000/. ; and the cost of the whole building amounted to 
500,000/. At Somerset House no fewer than 900 officials are em- 
ployed, with salaries amounting in the aggregate to 275,0002. The 
building is said to contain 3600 windows. The public offices 
established here include the Audit Office; the Inland Revenue 
Office, in the new W. wing, containing the presses for stamped 
paper, postage stamps, etc.; the Office of the Registrar- General of 
BiHhs, Deaths, and Marriages ; the Admiralty Register ; and Doctor j' 
Commons WiU Office (Prerogative Court), transferred hither from 
Doctors' Commons, Bennet's Hill (p. 109), in 1874. This last de- 
partment is the great repository of testamentary writings of all 
kinds. The Department for Literary Enquiry in the Central Hall 
is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. Here may be seen an interesting 
collection of wills , including those of Shakispeare , Holbein , Van 
Dyck, Newton, and Samuel Johnson. The will of Napoleon I., ex- 
ecuted at St. Helena, used to be kept here, but was handed oyer 
to the French in 1853. Visitors are allowed to read copies of wills 
previous to 1700, from which also pencil extracts may be made. For 
showing wills of a later date a charge of Is. is made. A fee of la. is 
also charged for searching the c-alendars. No extracts may be made 
from these later wills , but official copies may be procured at Sd. 
per folio page. — The headquarters of the various learned societies 
(Royal, Astronomical, and Geological, etc.), which formerly met in 
Somerset House, were removed to Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(p. 207), in 1871. 

On the W. side of Somerset House is Wellington Street , lead- 
ing to ^Waterloo Bridge. This bridge, one of the finest in the 
world, was built by John Rennie for a company in 1811-17, at a 
cost of over 1,000,000/. It is 460 yds. long and 42 ft. broad, and 
rests upon 9 arches , each of 120 ft. span and 35 ft. high , and 
borne by granite buttresses. It commands an admirable view of the 
W. part of Loudon between Westminster and St. Paul's, of the 
Thames Embankment , and of the massive but well-proportioned 
fa^de of Somerset House. 

On the N. side of the Strand we next observe several theatres, 
including the Gaiety (p. '36) and the Lyceum (p. 36). Beyond 
these is Exeter Hall (p. 3o), marked by its Corinthian portico, 
and capable of containing 5000 persons. It is used for the advo- 
cacy of religious and philanthropic movements (the large annual 
*May Meetings' of various religious societies being held here), and 
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for the performauDe of saeied music. On the premises are smaller 
halls aud uumeioas offices. 

To ti&e left is SaYoy Street, leading to the 8avoy> Clkapel , de- 
dicated, to St. John the Baptist , and bnilt in the late Gothic 
style in li505-ll, during the reignsof Henry VII. and Henry VUI., 
on the site of the ancient Savoy Palace. The chapel, which is one 
oC the Chapels Royal, was seriously iuiured by fire in 1864, bnt 
restored at tbe espense of Qneen Vietoiia. The handsome wooden 
ceiling is modem. Sairoy Palace was first built in 1245, and was 
given by Henry III. to Peter, Count of Sawoy, the uncle of his 
queen, Eleanor of Provence. It lay between the present chapel and 
the river, but has entirely disappeared. Here, in the time of 
Cromwell, the Independents^ adopted a Confession of Faith, and 
here the celebrated 'Savoy Conference' for the revision of the Prayer 
Book was held, when Baxter, Galamy, and others represented the 
the Nonconformists. The German ohapei which used tO'Stand con- 
tiguous to tiie Savoy Chapel was remeinA in widening Savey Street, 
which, now forms a thocoughfare to the Thames Embankment. The 
French Protestants who conformed to the English church had a 
chapel here from the ^me ofi Charles II. till 1737. — See JIfemoriab 
of the 8avoy,y by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S. A., Assistant 
Chaplain of the Savoy (AiacMlUan; 1B78). 

A llt(Hia to the N. of this part- of the Strand lies Covemt Oarden 
Market (p. 167). On the rigiit, between Southampton Street and 
Bedford Stoeet, is the VaudeoiUe Theatre (p. 36); beyond it, 
the Royal Adei^pM* Theatre (p. 36). In Bedford Street is the new 
store of the Civil Service Supply AesoeicUion (p. 23). 

Tor the S. of the Strand, in John Street, Adelphi. (approached 
through Adam Street, opposite 'th« Adelphi Theatre), rises Rebuild- 
ing of the SiMdatr of Avti (PL W^ 30 ; /i)^ an association estia^lished 
ill 1754 for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
which took a prominent part in promoting the Exhibitions of 1851 
and 1862. The large hall (open daily, 10-4, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) contains six paintings by Barry (1777-83), representing 
the progress of civilisation. No. 14 in the same street is the head- 
quarters of the Soyal KationiJ Life Boat Institution > founded in 
1824. This society now possesses a fleet of 270 life-boats stationed 
round the British coasts, and in 1875 was instrumental in saying 726 
lives and 30 vessels. Its annual Income amounts to about 40,000i. 
On the right, where King William Street joins the Strand, stands 
the Charing Cross Hospital ; and in King William Street is the 
Ophihaltnic Uoapitai, A littie faither'^on, in the Stnmd, on the right 
hand, is the Lowtker Arcade (p. 22), 'and on the leift is Coutts's 
BarUc, a very noted firm. 

At the W. end of the dtaMmd , on the left, is Charing Crt^sn 
Siaiion (with a large Hotel, p. 6), the West End tesminus of the 
South-Eastern Railway (p. 28), built by Barry ou the site of 
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Hungerford Market, where the mansion of Sir Edward Hungerford 
stood until it was burned down in 1669. In front of it stands a mod- 
em copy of EUatnor^s Crots, a GotMc monument erected in 1^91 by 
Edward I. at Oh&ring Cross, on tlie spot where the coffin offals eon- 
sort was set down during its last halt on the way to Westminster 
Abbey. The original was removed by order of Parliament in 1647. 
The river is here crossed by the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, on 
each side of which is a foot-way (freed firom toll in 1878). — To 
the £. of the station is ViUiers Strut, which descends to the Em- 
hankmtfU Gardens (p. 107) and to the Charing Cross Station (p. 32) 
of the Metropolitan Railway. The Watergate, situated here, is an 
interesting relic of York House, a palace begun by Inigo Jones 
for George Yilliers , the favourite of James I. , and first Duke of 
Buckingham. — Benjamin Franklin lived at No. 7 Craven Street, 
to the W. of the station. 

13. Trafalgar Square. 

Nelson Column, St. Martins in the Fields. Charing Cross. 

'''Trafalg^ Square (PI. W,26; //, IV), one ef the finest open 
places in London and a great centre of attraction, is, so to speak, 
dedicated to Admiral Nelson, a highly popular hero of modern Eng- 
lish history, and commemorates his glorious death at the naval battle 
of Trafalgar (22nd Oct., 1805), gained by the English fleet over the 
combined armaments of France and Spain. By this victory Napo- 
leon^s purpose of invading England was frustrated. The ambitious 
Emperor had assembled at Boulogne an army of 172,000 infantry 
and 9000 cavalry, and also 2413 transports to convey his soldiers to 
England, but his fleet, which he had been building for many years 
at an enormous cost, and whioh was to have covered his passage of 
the Channel, was destroyed by Nelson at this famous battle. The 
Admiral is, therefore, justly revered as the saviour of his country. 

In the centre of the square rises the massive granite Colimin, 
145 ft. in height, to the memory of the hero. It is a copy of 
one of the Corinthian columns of the temple of Mars Ultor, the 
avenging god of war, at Rome, and is crowned with a Statue of 
Velton* by Baily , 17 ft. in height. The pedestal is adorned with 
reliefs in bronze , cast with the metal of captured French cannon. 
On the N. face is a scene from the battle of Aboukir (1798) ; Kel- 
son, wounded in the head, declines to be assisted out of his turn 
by a surgeon who has been dressing the wounds of a common sailor. 
On the E. side is the battle of Copenl^pgen (1801) ; Nelson is re- 
presented as sealing upon a cannon the treaty of peace with the 
conquered Danes. On the S. is the death of Nelson at Trafalgar 
(22nd Oct., 1805); beside the dying hero is Captain Hardy, com- 
mander of the Admiral's flag-ship. Below is Nelson's last com- 
mand: ^England expects every man will do his duty'. On the W. 
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side is a representation of Nelson receiying the sword of tlie Span- 
ish commander after the battle of St. Vincent (1797). — ^Four colossal 
bronze lions , modelled by Sir Edwin Landaeer (d. 1871) in 1867, 
couch upon pedestals running out from the column in the form of a 
cross. — The monument was erected in 1843 by voluntary con- 
tributions at a total cost of about 45, 0002. 

Towards the N. side of the square, which is payed with asphalt, 
are two fountains. A Statue of Sir Henry Haveioek^ the deliverer of 
Lucknow (d. 1857), by Behnes, stands on the £. (Strand) side of 
the Nelson Column, and a Statue of Sir Charles James Napier , the 
conqueror of Scinde (d. 1853), by Adams, on the other. The N.E. 
corner of the square is occupied by an Equestrian Statue of Oeorge J V. , 
in bronze by Chantrey, 

On the terrace on the N. side of the square rises the National 
Gallery (see next page). Near it, on the E., is the church of 8t. 
Martin in the Fields , with a noble Grecian portico , erected in 
1721-26 by Gibbs, on the site of an earlier church, and containing 
a few uninteresting tombs. Nell Gwynne (d. 1687), Farquhar the 
dramatist (d. 1707), and Roubiliac the sculptor (d. 1762) are 
buried in the churchyard. 

Adjoining Morley's Hotel, on the E. side of the square, is the build- 
ing of the Royal Humane Society , founded in 1774 for the rescue 
of drowning persons. The society possesses a model house on the 
N. bank of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, containing models of the 
best appliances for saving life, and apparatus for aiding bathers and 
skaters who may be in danger. This valuable society awards prizes 
and medals to persons who have saved others from drowning. 

Down to 1874 Northumberland House, the noble mansion of the 
Duke of Northumberland, with the lion of the Peroies high above 
the gates, rose on the S.E. side of Trafalgar Square. It was purchas- 
ed in 1873 by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 497,000i., and 
was removed to make way for Northumberland Avenue, a broad new 
street from Charing Cross to the Thames Embankment (comp. p. 
107). The Grand Hotel (^, 9) is now being erected on part of the site. 

Opposite, on the W. side of the square, between Cockspur Street 
and Pall Mall East, is the Union Club (p. 68), adjoining which is the 
Royal College of Physicians, built by Smirke in 1825, and containing 
a number of portraits and busts of celebrated London physicians. 

Charing Cross (PI. W,26, aud/V; probably so called from the 
village of Cherringe which stood here in the 13th cent. , though 
derived by some from Edward I.'s ''cktre reine', p. 133), on the S. 
side of Trafalgar Square, between the Strand and Whitehall, is the 
principal point of intersection of the omnibus lines of the West End, 
and the centre of the 4 and 12 miles circles on the Post Office Di- 
rectory Map. The Equestrian Statue of Charles i. , by Xc Sueur, which 
stands here, is remarkable for the vicissitudes it has undergone. It 
was cast in 1633, but had not yet been erected when the Civil War 
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broke out. It was then sold by the Parliament to a brazier, named 
John Rifet, for the pnrjMse of being melted down, and this worthy 
gold pretended fragments* of it both to friends and foes of the 
Stnarts. At the Restoration , however , the statue was produced 
uninjured, and in 1674 it was erected on the spot where Eleanor's 
CroBB (p. 133) had stood down to 1647. In Hafithom Lane^ an 
adjoining street , Ben Jonson , when a boy , once lived with his 
mother and her second husband, a bricklayer. 

Among the many street improyements which the Metropolitan 
Board has now on hand is a great and much needed thoroughfare 
from Charing Cross to Tottenham Court Road, cutting through a 
number of low streets and alleys between St. Martin's Church and 
the lower end of Crown Street, Soho, and following and widening 
that street to Oxford Street. As part of this costly scheme, another 
wide street is to connect Piccadilly Circus with St. Martin's Place, 
and a third is to be opened from Regent Street to meet the llrst- 
mentioned thoroughfare at Crown Street, crossing New Oxford 
Street into Hart Street , Bloomsbury , and running on to meet a 
new street coming from Old Street in the N.E. 

14. The National Gallery. 

Among the buildings round Trafalgar Square the principal in 
point of size, although perhaps not in architectural merit, is the 
**lfatiOBal Gallery ^1. W, 26; //), situated on a terrace on the N. 
side, and erected in 1832-38, at an original cost of 96, 0002. , on the 
site of the old King's Mews. The building, designed by Wilkins, is in 
the Grecian style, and has a fa^de 460 ft. in length. The Corinthian 
pillars of the portico once adorned old Carlton House. The building 
was considerably altered and enlarged in 1860 , and an extensile 
addition was made by Mr. E. M. Barry in 1876. The new portion 
consists of a central octagon with a glass roof, two large saloons, and 
five other rooms. It is built behind the E. wing of the old building, 
and nearly doubles the accommodation. The cost of the addition was 
83,000i. The nucleus of the gallery , which was formed by Act of 
Parliament in 1824, consisted solely of the Angersteln collection of 
38 pictures. It has, however, been rapidly and greatly extended by 
means of donations, legacies, and purchases, and is now composed 
of about 1000 pictures, exhibited in 18 rooms. Among the most im- 
portant additions haye been the collections presented or bequeathed 
by Robert Vernon (1847), J. M. W. Turner (1856), and Wynn Ellis 
(1876); and the Peel collection, bought in 1871. For a long period 
part of the building was occupied by the Royal Academy of Arts, 
which, howeyer, was remoyed to Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(p. 207), in 1869. The National Collection has since been wholly 
re-arranged, and is now entirely under one roof. (This is of course 
quite distinct from the national collections at South Kensington.) 
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From the iivmbeT of artists repTesented, the eoUectioa in the 
National Gallery is exceedingly valuable to students of the history 
of art. The older Italian masters are especially important. The 
catalogues prepared by Mr. Womwm (d. 1877) , the late keeper of 
the Gallery (Foreign Schools Is. , British School Is.), comprise 
short biographies of the different artists, and also give a large 
number of facsimiles of the signatures on the paintings. Each 
picture is inscribed with the name of the painter , the year of his 
birth and death, the school to srhich he belongs, and the subject 
represented. The present diveetor is Mr, F. W. Bupton. 

The gallery is open to the public, free of charge, on Mon., 
Tues. , Wed. , and Sat. , 10-6 (in winter 10 to 4 or 5) ,• on Thurs. and 
Frid. for students only ; it is closed during the last fortnight of 
September and the whole of October. 

(Visitors who prefer to inspect the pictures in chronological 
order rather than according to 
the numbers of the rooms, turn 
on entering to the right, where 
the earlier pictures are hung, and 
leave to the last the modern Eng- 
lish paintings to the left of the 
entrance.) 







Entrance Hall 



The Hall (to the left on ent^ng, on which side our enume- 
ration of the pictures always begins) contains a marble statue of 
Sir David Wilkie (d. 1841), with Ms palette let into the pedestal, 
by Joieph; busts of the painters W. Mulready (d. 1863) and Th. 
Stothard (d. 1884), by Weekes ; and a marble alto-relievo by Th. 
BarikSf representing Thetis and her nymphs rising from the sea to 
condole with Achilles on the death of Patroclus; then (on the right 
of the door) busts of Robert Vernon and Napoleon I. Above the 
alto-relievo are two cartoons by Ag. Carracci, for his frescoes in the 
Palazzo Farnese at Bome, representing Cephalus and Aurora and the 
Triumph of Galatea; then a drawing of the Sistiue Madonna at 
Dresden, by Schlesinger. On the wall on the same side of the 
entrance are also hung two pictures by Singleton (Ariel ; Manto and 
Tiresias), and Opie's Troilus and 'Cresslda. The walls on the other 
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side of the entmnee exhibit the WoT»hip of Bacehug by Cruikshank, 
the Raising of Lazarnd by Haydon, and the Incident in a battle by 
T9eh(jggeny. 

We now ascend the staircase to the left, and pass through sev- 
eral rooms to that on the extreme W., which is — 

Boom I. Bbitish School of the 18th and eaklt pakt of the 
19th CBNTUBiEs. On the left : Penry Williams^ 443. Italian girl 
with tambourine ; 662. Neapolitan peasants at a fountain. *430. 
E, M, Wardj Dr. Johnson waiting for an audience in the ante- 
room of Lord Chesterfield ; ♦449. Johnstorhy Lord William Russell 
receiving the sacrament from Tillotson the day before his execution ; 
604. Sir Edwin Landseer (d. 1873), Dignity and Impudence ; 428. 
Redgrave^ Country cousins ; •432. Ward, The South Sea Bubble ; 
810. C. Poussin, Pardon Day in Brittany ; ^621 . Rosa Bon/teur , 
Horse fair. Lee, 419. Showery weather ; 620. River scene. 616. 
Ward, James II. receiving the news of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange ; 814. Clays, Dutch shipping ; 610. C. Landseer, Blood- 
hound bitch and pups ; 427. Webster, A dame school. Witheringion 
(^d. 1865), 420. ITie stepping-stones; 421. The hop garland. 446. 
Horsley, Pride of the village ; 619. Lee, Evening in the meadows. 
Sir E. Landseer, 410. High life and low life ; 411. Highland music ; 
607. Highland dogs ; 609. The Maid and the Magpie. 416. Pickers- 
giU(d, 1875), Portrait of Robert Vernon; 615. Frith, The Derby 
Day; 618. 0. B. O'Neill, The foundling; 435. T. S, Cooper, Farm- 
yard ; 375. Briggs fd. 1844), First conference between the Spaniards 
and Peruvians ; 348. Sir A. CaUcott (d. 1844), View on the coast 
of Holland; 378. T. S. Good (d. 1872), The newspaper; 408. C. 
Landseer, Clarissa Harlowe in the spunging house; 447. E. W. 
Cooke, Dutch boats; 439. John Linnell the Elder, Windmill; 617. 
H. Douglas, Bibliomania. F. OoodaU, ♦450. Village holiday; 451. 
The weary soldier. 815. Clays, Dutch boats. E. Lar^seer, 413. 
Peace; 414. War. ^422. Madise (d. 1870), Play scene in Hamlet; 
444. Egg (d. 1863), Scene from *Le Diable Boiteux'; 601. Sir W. 
Boxall, Geraldine. C, Landseer, ♦612. Sacking of Basing House ; 
♦611. Pillaging of a Jew's house. Sir E, Landseer, 605. Defeat of 
Comus; 415. Dialogue at Waterloo (^introducing the Duke of Wel- 
lington) ; ^608. ^Alexander and Diogenes' ; 606. Shoeing the bay 
mare ; 603.. Sleeping bloodhound. 

Boom n. British School. To the left : 406. Clarkson Stan- 
field (d. 1867), Lake of Como ; 409. Sir E. Landseer, Spaniels of 
King Charles's breed ; 378. Uwins (d. 1857), Vintage in the soutli 
of France ; 369. Joseph M. W. Turner (d. 1851), The Prince of 
Orange landing at Torbay, 1688; 407. Stanfield, Giudecca, Venice; 
354. O, S. Newton (d. 1835), Dutch girl at a window; 730. Vwins, 
Sir Guyou fighting for Temperance (^Spenser's 'Faerie Queen'); 
397. Sir Charles E^stlake (d. 1865), Christ lamenting over Jerusa- 
lem. George Lance (d. 1864), 441. Fruit; 442. Red Cap. 688. 
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James Ward (d. ISdO"), Landscape with Aldemey cattle; 731. Rev* 
John Thomson (A ASiO), Highland landscape ; 339. Eastlake^ Escape 
of the Cabrera family from the Duke of Milan, 1389 ; 357. Etty 
(d. 1849), Study of a man in Persian costume. W. Mulready (d. 
1863), 395. Crossing the ford ; 396. The young brother ; 394. Fair 
time ; 393. The last in. 382. John Simpson (d. 1847), Head of a 
Negro ; 452. John F. Herring (d. 1865), The frugal meal ; 743. Sir 
John Watson Gordon (d. 1864), Portrait of Sir David Brewster; 
423. Maclise, Malvolio and the Countess (^Twelfth Night^; 453. 
Alexander Fraser (d. 1865), Interior of a Highland cottage ; •791. 
Picker sgillf A nun; 443. Lance, Fruit. C. R. Leslie (d. 1859), 402. 
Sancho Panza in the chamber of the Duchess; 403. Uncle Toby and 
Widow Wadman in the sentry box (from *Tristram Shandy'). 398. 
Eastlake, Haidee. Etty, 358. Imprudence of Candaules , King of 
Lydia; *359. Lute-player; 366. Female bathers surprised by a 
swan ; *356. Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm ; 363. 
The duet ; 614. The bather. 388. Uwins, Le chapeau de brigand ; 
•600. Joseph Dyckmans (Flemish school), The blind beggar. Stan- 
field, *404. Entrance to the Zuyder Zee ; 405. Battle of Trafalgar. 
412. Sir E. Landseer, The hunted stag. 

Boom m. British Sohool. On the left *. 351. W, Collins (d. 
1847), As happy as a king'; 340. Callcott, Dutch peasants returning 
from market; 338. William Hilton (d. 1839), Meeting of Rebekah 
and Abraham's servant. George Jones fd. 1869), 392. Town hall of 
Utrecht; 391. Battle of Borodino; 390. Lady Godiva. 327. John 
Constable (d. 1837), The Valley Farm; 121. Benjamin West (d. 
1820), Cleombrotns sentenced to exile by LeonidasII., King of 
SparU ; 233. John Hoppner(^. 1810), William Pitt ; 130. ConstabU, 
Com-fleld; 350. Henry Thomson (d. 1843), The dead robin ; 477. 
Sir Martin Shee (d. 1850), Portrait of Lewis as the Marquis in the 
^Midnight Hour*. Sir David WUkie (d. 1841), ^894. John Knox 
preaching; 332. Peep-o'-day boy's cabin; 921. Blind Man's Buff; 
•99. Blind fiddler; 122. Village festival ; 241. Parish beadle. 813. 
Turner, Fishing boats ; ^785. Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons ; 
353. Newton, Yorick and the grisette (from Sterne's 'Sentimental 
Journey'); 120. -Sfir Wi«iamBeec^y (d. 1839), Portrait of Nollekens 
the sculptor; 317. Thomas Stothard (d. 1834), Greek vintage. 
Turner, 370, 372. Views in Venice; 371. Lake Avemus. 183. 
Thomas Phillips (d. 1845), Portrait of Sir David Wilkie. — We 
next enter the fifth room, leaving the fourth till afterwards : — 

Room V. Bbitish School. To the left : 1040. W. J. MuUer 
(d. 1845), Small Asiatic landscape; 1043. J. Ward (d. 1879), 
Gorsdale Scar in Yorkshire ; 144. Lawrence (d. 1830), Portrait of 
Benjamin West ; 124. Jackson(d. 1831), Portrait of the Rev. W. Hol- 
well Carr ; 1030. George Morland (d. 1804) , Interior of a stable ; 
682. Benjamin Haydon (d. 1846), Punch, or Mayday ; 1039. Tho- 
mas Barker (d. 1847), Landscape ; 321. Thomas Stothard (d. 1834), 
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IntempeTADce (Maik Antony and Cleopatra), the sketch for his most 
important work. — We now enter — 

Boom IV., which is doYOted to water-colours and drawings by 
the great English landscape-painter J,M.W. Turner (d. 1851): 
*530. Snow storm ; steamer off the mouth of a harbour , making 
signals; 509. The Loretto Necklace; 559. Petworth Park (un- 
finished) ; Chichester Canal (unfinished) ; 404. Rome , with the 
Arch of Titus and the Campo Vaccino , seen from the Colosseum ; 
*538. Bain, Steam, and Speed, the Great Western Railway. — 
The passage between this room and RoomVI. contains a piece of 
sculpture by Oibson (d. 1868), representing Hylas and the Nymphs. 

Boom YI. contains an admirable collection of paintings by 
Turner , chiefly bequeathed by the painter himself : 481 . Boat's 
crew recoyering an anchor at Spithead ; 503. Rome from the Vati- 
can ; 520. Apollo and Daphne ; 521 . Parting of Hero and Leander ; 
506. Dido directing the equipment of the fleet at Carthage ; 527. 
Venice, the Bridge of Sighs ; 516. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage ; 499. 
Decline of Carthage ; 505. Apollo and the Sibyl, Bay of Bala; ; 512. 
Caligula's palace and bridge at Bai» ; 518. Heidelberg Castle ; 508. 
Ulysses deriding Polyphemus; 548. Queen Mab's Grotto; 492. 
Frosty morning; 493. The Deluge; ♦497. Crossing the brook; 
458. Portrait of himself; 478. Blacksmith's shop; 494. Dido and 
iEneas setting out for the chase ; 488. Apollo killing the Python ; 
501. Shipwreck at the mouth of the Mouse; 502. Richmond Hill ; 
472. Calais Pier, English packet arriving; 476. Shipwreck; 470. 
Tenth plague of Egypt ; 495. Apuleia in search of Apuleius. 

^Tumer^s career eomprehends , independently of his imitationa of 
Claude, three distinct styles, in the first of \vhicb, previously to 1802, he 
was more remarkable as a water-colour painter. ... In middle life, from 
about 1802 until about 1830 , the date of his second visit to Rome , he 
was distinguished for a masterly and vigr>rous execution and an un- 
rivalled brilliancy of colouring ; the majority of his greatest works belong 
to this period, from his 'Calais Pier\ 1803, to the 'Ulysses deriding Poly- 
phemus , 1829. During the last twenty years of his life, light, with some 
of its prismatic varieties, seems to have chiefly engrossed his attention". 
— Catalogue. 

Boom Vn. BsiTisH School. To the left: 112. W. Hogarth 
(d. 1764), Portrait of himself. Sir Joshua Reynolds fd. 1792), 79. 
Graces decorating a terminal figure of Hymen ; •SO?. Age of In- 
nocence; 162. Infant Samuel; 78. Holy Family. 129. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Portrait of John Angerstein ; 113-118. Hogarth, Marriage 
d la mode (in 1750 Hogarth received 1102. only for the vhole series, 
which , when again sold in 1794 , brought 1381^.). Thos. Gains- 
borough (d. 1788), 684. Dr. Schomberg; 789. Family portraits; 80. 
Market cart; 760. Orpin, Parish Clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire; 
109. Watering place ; 683. Mrs. Siddons; ♦SOS. Musidora hathing 
her feet. 787. John Copley (A.. 1815), Siege of Gibraltar. Reynolds, 
182. Heads of Angels; 107. The banished lord; 111. Lord Heath- 
fleld; 128. William Windham. 312. George Romney (d. 1802), 
Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante. 
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Boom Vm. Bbitish'Boikmsl. ¥o the left: 725. Jos^h Wright 
(d. 1797), Experiment with the air-^pump. Reynolds, 306. Portrait 
of himse^; *143. Portoait of Lord ligonier. 144. Lawrence, Por- 
trait of Benjamin West ; 733. Copigy, iXeath of Ms^or Peiisotn. 

Boom IX. FsEMCH S«ibool. The Fzesch landscape painter 
Claude Lorrain, viho is represented in "this collection by several 
fine examples, is chiefly eminent for his skill in aerial perspective 
and his management of sunlight. Bal-vator Rosa and the two 
Poussins lived and paiitted at Rome contemporaneously with him 
(17th cent.). Nicolas Poussin , more famed as a painter of Agujres 
than of landscapes, was the hrother-in-law of Gaspar (properly 
Gaspar Dughet), a follower of Claude. 

To the left : *62. N, Poiuaam (d. 1665) , Bacchanalian dance. 

'The composition is of the greatest unity and clearnefls, «ndfull of the 
most Ingenious and happy ideas'. — Waagen, '■Treasures of Art in Britain*. 

165. N. Poussin, The plague amoug the Philistines at Ashdod. 
31. Gaspar Poussin (d. 1675), Landscape with Abraham and Isaac. 

'This is the finest picture hy Poussin here. Seldom, perhaps, have 
the charms of a plain , as contrasted with hilly forms overgrown with 
the richest forests, been so well luiderstood and so happily united as 
here, the effect being enhanced by a warm light, broken by shadows of 
clouas". — Waagen. 

N. Poussin, 40. Landscape with figures; 47. BacchaHalian 

festival. — Claude Lorrain (A. 1682), *61, 58, &5. Landscapes with 

figures, small but very fine. 

The figures in Claude''s landscapes are as a rule astonishingly poor. 
He frequently procured assistance in executing them. 

O. Poussin, 65. Woody landscape, evening; 161. Italian land- 
scape ; 98. View of Ariccia. 6. Claude, Landscape with figures. N. 
Poussin, 91. Venus asleep, surprised by satyrs; 39. Nursing of 
Bacchus. *7. Claude, Landscape with figures (with the inscription 
on the picture itself, ^Mariage d'Isac avec Rebeca'), an excellent 
replica of the celebrated picture 'llmolino' (the mill) in the Palazzo 
Doria at Rome, painted in 1648 ; 64. Scbastien Bourdon (French 
artist, and couTt>painter to Christina of Sweden, d. 1671), Return 
of the ark from captivity. Turner, *479. Sun rising in a mist; 
♦498. Bido building Carthage. (These two pictures were bequeathed 
by the artist on condition that they should be hung beside the 
Claudes.) 19. Claude , Landscape with figures. — *14. Claudr, 
Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, painted in 1648. 

'The effect of the morning sun on the sea, the waves of whicli mn 
high, and on the masses of building which adorn the shore , producing 
the most striking contrast of light and shade, is sublimely poeticar. — W. 

662 (660 on frame), Franfois Ciouet (court-painter to Francis I. ; 
d. before 1574), Portrait of a man. Nicolas Lancret (painter of 
*FetesGalantes'; d. 1743), 101. Infancy; 102. Youth. 788. Philip de 
Champaigne (d. 1674), Three portraits of Cardinal Richelieu, paint- 
ed as a guide in the execution of a bust (over the profile on the 
spectator's right are the words, ^De ces deux profiles ce cy est le 
meilleur'); 236. C.J. Fernet (grandfather of Horace Vernet), Castle 
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of Sant' Angelo, Rome; 36. G, Pouasin^ Land storm. Claude^ 2. 
Pastoral landscape with flgares (reoonoiliation of Cephalas and 
Piooris); 90. Embaorkation of St. Ursula; 5. Sea-port at sonset. 
95. G. Poumin , Landscape with Dido and iEneas , with sky much 
overcast; 903, £r9a4;intft«l{i<7a«d(portiaii painter nnder Louis XIV. 
and Lonia XV. ; d. 1743), Portrait of Cardinal Flevry. Lancrei, 
103. Manhood; 104. A<ge. 206. Jtan Gteuze (painter of fancy 
portraits; d, 1805), Hoad of a girl. 

Boom Z. Later Italian School. What is known as the 
P^clectic or Academic School of Painters arose In Italy with the 
foundation of a large academy at Bologna by the Caraccl in 1589. 
Its aim was to combine the peculiar excellences of the earlier 
masters with a closer study of nature. The best representatives of 
the school are grouped together in this room. 

To the left: 28. Lodovico Carraeci (d. 1619). Susannah and 
the Elders; •643. Giulio Romano (ascribed by Mr. Crowe to 
Giulio's pnpil, Rinaldo Mantovano')^ Capture of Carthage, and the 
Moderation of Publius Cornelius Scipio, colouring and drawing both 
excellent; 82. Mazzolini (^Lodovico , d. 1530), Holy Family; 200. 
Sassoferrato (Oiov. Bati. Salvi, d. 1685), Madonna in prayer (pri- 
mitive in colouring, common in fbrm, and lighted for effect); 
70. Padovanino (Alessandro Vatvtari, of Venice; d. 1600^, Cor- 
nelia and her children (children form this artist's favourite subject) ; 
♦644. Rinaldo Mantovano, Rape of the Sabine women, and Recon- 
ciliation between the Romans and Sabiues (these pictures recall, 
in many respects, Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican). Annibaie 
Carraeci (younger brother of Lodovico, and founder along with him 
of theBolognese academy), 93. Silenus gathering grapes (on a gold 
ground) ; 94. Pan teaching Apollo to play on the pipes , quite in 
the style of ancient ftescoes. 11. Guido Rent (d. 1642), St. Jerome ; 
198. Ann. Carraeci, Temptation of St. Anthony, unattractive ; 22. 
Ouercino (^Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, d. 1666), Angels weeping 
over the dead body of Christ (a good example of this painter, 
resembling Caravaggio in the management of the- light, and re- 
calling the picture of the same subject by Van Dyck in the Ant- 
werp Museum). Canaletto (Antonio Canute, of Venice ; d. 1780), 
127. View of the Scuola della Carltli , now the Accademia delle 
Pelle Arti, at Venice; 163. Grand Canal at Venice. 811. Satvator 
Rosa (Neapolitan landscape painter, d. 1673), Forest scene, with 
Tobias and the Angel; 174. Carlo Maratti (Roman painter, d. 
1713), Portrait of Cardinal Cerri. Ann. Carraeci, 25. St. John in 
the wilderness ; *56. Landscape with figures. 

'Vnder the influence of Titian's landscapes and of Paul Bpil, who was 
so justly esteemed by him , Annibaie aequired that grandeur of oomposi- 
tion, and beauty of outlines, which had so great an influence upon 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin.'' — W. 

210. Francesco Guardi (Venetian follower of Canaletto, d. 
1?93), View of the Church, Campanile, and Piazza of San Marco 
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at Venice; 160. Pietro Francesco Mola (of Milan, an imitator of 
Albani; d. 1668), Repose on the Flight into Egypt; 642. Qarofalo 
{Benvenuto Tisio of Ferrara, d. 1559), Agony in the Gaiden. Ann. 
Carracci, 88. Enniula taking refuge with the shepherds (from 
Tasso) ; 9. (?) Christ appearing to St. Peter after his Resurrection 
(the difficulties of fore-shortening have been only partially over- 
come). 271. Ouido Reni(f), Ecce Homo; 21. Cristofano AUori 
(Florence, d. 1621), Portrait of a lady ; 138. Giovanni Pannini 
(Roman architectural painter, d. 1764), Ancient ruins, with figures ; 
*190. Ouido Reni, Youthful Christ embracing St. John, a very 
characteristic work, and the best picture by Guide in this collection ; 
246. Jacopo Pacchiarotto (Siena, d. after 1540), Madonna and 
Child; 76. Correggio (^Antonio AUegri, d. 1534), Christ in Gethse- 
maue (repetition of the original in the possession of the Duke of 
Wellington); 172. Caravaggio (^Michaelangelo Amerigi, founder of 
the naturalistic school of Naples; d. 1609), Christ and the Disciples 
at Emmaus; *S^. Salvator Rosa^ Landscape with figures; 85. 
Domenichino (^Domenico Zampieri ^ d. 1641), St. Jerome and the 
angel. Ouido Reni, 214. (?) Coronation of the Virgin ; •177. Mag- 
dalene ; 193. Lot and his daughters leaving Sodom. 645. Ascribed 
to Mariotto AlbertinelU (Florence, d. 1515), Madonna and Child ; 
704. Angela Bronzino (Florence, d. 1572), Portrait of Cosmo I., 
Duke of Tuscany ; 75. Domenichino , Very rich landscape v«rith 
St. George and the Dragon. — 29. Baroccio (Federigo Baroeci, a 
follower of Correggio; d. 1612), Holy Family (*La Madonna del 
Gatto', so called from the cat introduced). 

^The chief intention of the picture is John the Baptist as a child, 
who teases a cat by showing her a bullfinch which he holds in his hand. 
The Virgin, Christ, and Joseph seem much amused by this cruel 
sport." — W. 

268. Pa^lo Veronese (Venice, d. 1580), Adoration of the Magi, 
painted in 1573 ; 69. Mola, St. John preaching in the wilderness; 
173. Jacopo Bassano (late Renaissance school of Venice; d. 1597), 
Portrait of a gentleman ; 48. Domenichino, Landscape with Tobias 
and the Angel , very spirited and of great poetical beauty ; 196. 
Ouido Reni, Susannah and the Elders; 740. Sassoferrato , Ma- 
donna and Child. 

The composition is not by Sassoferrato, but is from an earlier 
etching by Cav. Ventura Salembeni (d. 161^). See Catalogue (1877; p. 292). 

652. Salviati (Francesco Rossi, late Florentine Benaissanoe ; d. 
1563), Charity ; y3. Ascribed to Ercole Orandi (late Renaissance 
school of Ferrara ; d. 1531), Conversion of St. Paul ; 228. Bassano, 
Christ driving the money-changers out of the Temple ; 77. Domen^ 
ichino. Stoning of St. Stephen; 97. Veronese(f), Rape of Europa. 

Boom XI. Wynn Ellis Gift. This collection consists chiefly 
of specimens of the Dutch masters, arranged to a large extent 
according to the subjects. Landscape in its earlier form is well 
represented by Patlnlr, Cuyp, and Wynants ; and at its farthest ad- 
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vanced stage by Ruysdael and Hobbema. The leading representa- 
tiyes in marine subjects are W. van de Velde; in animal painting, 
Guyp, Potter, and Adrian van de Velde ; and in interiors, Teniers 
and Metsu. 

To the left : 978. WiUem van de Velde the Younger (of Am- 
sterdam, in the service of Charles II. ; d. 1707), Dutch shipping, 
vessels saluting ; 956. Jan Both (Utrecht , painter of Italian land- 
scapes in the style of Claude ; d. 1656), Rocky Italian landscape ; 
983. Adrian van de Velde (Brother of Willem, and pupil of Wy- 
nants at Haarlem; d. 1672), Bay horse, cow, and goat. — *944. 
Attributed to Quintin Malays (of Antwerp, forming a link between 

Van £yck and Rubens ; d. 15B1), The money-changers. 

The transparency of the colouring, the flrmneas of the drawing, and 
the close fidelity to nature, combined with painstaking minuteness of 
detail, all excite our admiration -, hut such a painting as this miist not 
be judged by the idealistic standard of Italian art. The composition is 
certainly Quentin Matsys's, but the execution is by Marinus of Ziericksee. 

930. School of Giorgione (Venetian), The Garden of Love; 
*970. Gabriel Metsu (painter of interiors at Amsterdam, 17th cent). 
The drowsy landlady, clear and powerful in colouring ; 966. Jan 
van der Capelle (marine painter at Amsterdam, under the influence 
of Rembrandt, 17th cent.). River scene; 1004. Nicolas Berehem 
(figure and landscape painter of Haarlem, d. 1683), Italian land- 
scape ; 955. Cornells PoeZem^tiry (Utrecht, imitator of Roman school ; 
d. 1666), Ruin, women bathing;. 953. David Teniers the Younger 
(genre painter in Antwerp, pupil of A. Brouwer and Rubens; d. 
1694), The toper. — 943. Attributed to Hans Mending (early 
Flemish master of Bruges, pupil of Roger van der Weyden, d. 1495), 
Portrait of a man, dated 1462. 

The best authenticated paintings of this master bear dates not ear- 
lier than 1470. Critics are not yet wholly agreed as to the authorship 
of this admirable work, but it is more probably by Dierick Bouts than 
by Hemling. 

1017. Unknown artist, Hilly, woody landscape (signed D.D.Y. 
1622); 1015. Jan van Os (Dutch flower-painter, d. 1808), Fruit 
and flowers and dead birds; QbS.Both, Outside the walls of Rome; 
946. Mabuse (^Jan Gossaert, early Flemish portrait and historical 
painter, d. 1532), Portrait of a man; 999. Godfried Schalcken 
(^Dntch genre painter , famed for his candle-light effects , and a 
pupil of Gerard Dow; d. 1706), Candle-light; 927. Filippino 
Lippi (early Florentine school, d. 1505), Angel adoring; 989. 
Jacob Ruysdael (landscape painter at Haarlem, d. 1681), Water- 
mills, 'broadly and solidly executed'; 934. Carlo Dolci (Flo- 
rentine painter of sacred subjects, d. 1686), Virgin and Child; 
993. Jan van der Hcyde (architectural and landscape painter at 
Amsterdam, d. 1712), Landscape; 984. A, van de Velde, Land- 
scape with cattle; 974. Philip de Koning (pupil of Rembrandt, 
d. 1689), Hilly, woody landscape, with a view of the Scheldt and 
Antwerp Cathedral. — '''990. Ruysdael, Landscape ; an extensive, 
flat, wooded country. 
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This is considered one of the artisfs cheS»-d''otwo%'e. The distance 
is unusually blue for him. The catalogue omits to mention the fact that 
tire figures are by A. van de Velde. 

1*013. Melehior de Hondekoeter (auim&l paiiitei at Utrecht, d. 
1695), Geese and ducks. — 937. CanaUtto, Scuola dl San Roeo«, 

Vemioe. 

The picture repjresents ''the ceremony of Gloved^ Santo or Manndy 
Thursday, when the Doge and officers of state with the fraternity of St. 
Rock went in procession to the church of St. Mark to worship the 
miraculous blood. — Catalogue. 

938. Canaletto, Regatta on the Grand Canal ; *995. Meindert 
Hohbema (pupil of Ruysdael, d. 1709), Foze»t landscape, of 
peculiarly clear orhiarosouro; 983. PadovanhM', Boy with a bird ; 
1003. Jan Fyt (animal painter at Antwerp in the time of Rubens), 
Dead birds; 9Ab. Joachim de Patinir (? Antwerp landscape painter, 
d. 1524), St. Agnes adoring the Holy Child, in the midst of a 
beautiful landscape. — 1009. Paul Potter (animal painter at Delft, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam ; d. 1654), The old grey hunter. 

SA peculiar performanee fbr this master*, the landscape being treated 
in the manner of Buysdael. Also the siise unusual. . . . Independent., however, 
of the inscription and date, the character of the animals and the style of 
touch would leave no doubt of its originalily\ — Tf." 

998. Schalcken, Wnet or singing lesson; 1008. Peter Potter 

(father of Paul Potter) , Stag-hunt; 982. A. van de Velde , Forest 

scene, dated 1658 (the shady fbrest paths ate painted with the 

artist's usual success); 973. Jan Wynanii (? 17tll cent, landscape 

painter at Haarlem , more probably by Jan Wonwerman) , Saiid- 

bank on a river. — 952. Tenters the Totmger, Village f^te, dated 

1643. 

''An- admirable original repetition of the riob and masteriy piotore in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford, though n»t equal to the Bedford 
picture in delicacy". — W. 

1012. Unknown painter (English school), Man in black ; 972. 
Wynant9, Landscape; 979. W. van de Velde, Shipping; 968. 
Gerard I)ou (Leyden , a pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1675), The 
painter's wife ; 1006. Berchem, Landscape with cattle and figures. 
— *976. Philip Wouwerman (d. 1668), Battle. 

'Full of animated action , of the utmost transparency , and executed 
with aAtoiraW« precision", — W. 

950. Daifid Teniers the Elder (papdl of Rubens, and also of 
£l?}h«imer at Rome ; d. 1649), The convnsatien; 957. Both, Cattle 
and figures; 963. Imaevan Ostade (Butch- landscape and figure 
painter, pupil of his elder brother Adriaai ; d. 1657), Frozen river 
(glowing with light, very transparent in colour, and delicate in 
treatment); Greuze, *1019, 1020. Heads of girls; *961. Albert 
Cuyp (b. at< Dordrecht in 1605, celebratedi for his picturesque 
treatment of atmosphere), Cattle and figures; 992. Van der Heyde, 
Architectural piece; 969. Both, River scene; 951. Tentera ike 
Elder, Playing at bowls; 994. Van der Heyde, Stseet in a town; 
974. Wynants, Landscape ; 969. A, van der iV<0er (landscape painter 
at Amstevdam, esoelling in moonlight scenes; 17th cent.), Fiost 
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scene, v^ith skaters ; Unknown painters, 947, 932. PortraitB ; 941 . 
Canaletto, Grimani Palace, Venice; 964. Van der CapeUe, River 
scene; 975. Wouwerman, Stag-hunt; 931. Veronese, The Magdalene 
laying aside her jewels ; 988. Ruysdael , Old oak ; 1000. Ludolf 
Bdkhuizen (marine painter of Amsterdam, with a partiality for 
stormy scenes; d. 1709), Shipping; 1005. Berehem, Floaghiug; 
948. Ruhens (?), Landscape ; 954. C. Huysman (Antwerp portrait 
painter, d. 1727), Landscape; 1016. Sir Peter Lely (b. at Soest 
in 1618, but settled in England, where he painted portraits in 
imitation of Van Dyck), Full-length portrait of a girl; 940. 
Canaletto^ Ducal Palace and Column of St. Mark, Venice; 967. 
Van der Capelle, Shipping ; 960. Cuyp, Windmills ; 949. Teniers 
the Elder J Rocky landscape; 1001. Jan van Buy sum (flower 
painter at Amsterdam ; d. 1749), Flowers in a vase ; 977. W. van 
de Velde, Sea-piece ; 997. Schalcken, Old woman scouring a kettle ; 
1010. Dirk van Deelen (architectural painter in Zeeland, 17th 
cent.), Extensive palatial buildings of Renaissance architecture, 
the figures by A. Palamedesz; 985. Karel du Jardin (pupil of 
Berchem, painted landscapes and animals in Holland and Italy; d. 
1678), Sheep and goats, dated 1673; 1014. Adam Elzlmmer (a 
painter of Frankfort, who settled in Rome; d. 1620), Martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence ; 1002. Jacob Walscapelle (Dutch flower-painter, 
17th cent.). Flowers; 991. Ruysdael, Broken tree; *1018. Claude, 
Classical landscape, dated 1673 ; 939. Canaletto, Piazzetta of St. 
Mark, Venice ; 986. Ruysdael, Watermills, also a favourite subject 
of Hobbema; 981. W. van de Velde, Storm at sea, dated London, 
1673; *962. A. Cuyp, Cattle and figures, ^a careful, transparent, 
and powerful picture'; 965. Van der Capelle, River-scene with state 
barge, dated 1650; 1007. Philip Wouwerman (wrongly ascribed 
to Jan Wils), liocky landscape; 928. Antonio Pollajuolo (early 
Florentine Renaissance, d. 1488), Apollo and Daphne ; 929. After 
Raphael, Madonna and Child, ancient copy of the Madonna of the 
Bridgewater collection ; 986. Hobbema, Castle in a rocky landscape ; 
*980. W. van de Velde, Calm, vessels saluting; 1011. Gonzales 
Coques (Antwerp, the 'Little Van Dyck'; d. 1684), Portrait of a 
lady ; 947. Canaletto, Eton College in 1746, with the Thames in 
the foreground. 

Boom Zn. Dutch and Flemish Schools. Besides works of 
Rubens and Van Dyck, the chiefs of the Flemish school of the 
17th cent., this room contains good examples of Rembrandt, their 
great Dutch contemporary , principally of his later period. His 
pupils, N. Maas and P. deHooghe, are also well represented. The 
small pictures by Flemish masters of the 15th cent. , though 
neither usually of the first class, nor always to be attributed to the 
painters whose names they bear, are yet of great interest, as afford- 
ing a varied survey of the realistic manner of the school. 

To the left: 211. Jan van Huchtenbx*rg (Dutch battle painter, 
Baedeker, London. 2nd Edit. 10 
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d. 1733), Battle; ♦805. Tenters the Younger, Old woman peeling 
a pear; 487. Peter Paul Rubens (d. 1640), Apotheosis of William 
the Taciturn, small coloured sketch for a picture now in the pos- 
session of tlie Eariof Jersey. 

♦896. Oerard Terburg (Deventer, the greatest Dutch painter of 

conversation pieces; d. 1681), Peace of Munster* 

'This picture represents the Plenipotentiaries of Philip IV. of Spain 
and the Delegates of the Dutch United Provinces, assembled in the 
Ratbhaus at Miinster for the purpose of ratifying and confirming by oath 
the Treaty of Peace between the Spaniards ' and the Dutch; signed on 
the 3(Hh of January previous\ (Catalogue). It is one of the master''8 
very lincst works. 

175. Van dcr Piaas (portrait painter in Amsterdam, 17th cent.), 
Portrait of John Milton ; ♦797. Attributed to A. Cuyp (in the style 
of his father Jacob Gerritsz Cuyp, an eminent portrait painter, still 
flourishing in 1649), Portrait of a man, dated 1649. — ^54. Rem- 
brandt van Ryn (d. 1669), Woman bathing, dated 1654. 

'Her eyes are cast down, her head inclined. Is she hesitating to 
enter the water in which she is mirrored? .... The charm and value 
of this painting lie in the brill ant touch and impasto , the warm and 
forcible colouring, the middle tints, and the admirable modelling\ — 
Vosmaer, ''Rembrandt, 3a Vie et ses (Euvvef. 

659. Johann BoUenhammer (German painter in Italy, d. 1623), 
Pan and Syrinx ; ^207. Nie. Mans (figure painter at Dordrecht , a 
pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1693), The idle servant, dated 1655, a 
chef d'cnivre of the mMtei] 155. Tenters the Younger, The misers, 
or money-changers ; 970. Boelandt Savery (of Courtrai, landscape 
and animal painter, long at the court of £mperor Rudolph II. ; d. 
1639), Orpheus; 796. VanHuysum, Vase with flowers; 50. An- 
tony van Dyck (d. 1641), Emperor Theodosins refused admission 
to the Church of S. Ambrogio at Milan by St. Ambrose (copied, 
with slight alterations, from Rubens's picture at Vienna) ; 2^8. Jan 
Weenix the Younger (Amsterdam , painter of still-life and flowers ; 
d. 1719), Dead game and dog ; 242. Tenters the Younger, Players 
at tric-trac or backgammon ; 291. Lueas Cranach the Elder (Saxon 
court-painter, d. 1553). Young lady, very careful in execution and 
naive in conception; 924. Peter Neefs (architectural painter at 
Antwerp, d. 1651), Interior of a Gothic church, dated 1644; 
51. Rembrandt, Portrait of a Jewish merchant, painted after 1660, 
according to Vosmaer ; 140. Bartholomew van der Heist (portrait 
painter in Amsterdam, d. 1670), Portrait of a lady; 71. Both, 
Landscape with figures. Rubens, 59. The brazen serpent (there is 
another picture of this subject by Rubens at Madrid) ; 46. Peace 
and War (presented to Charles I. by Rubens when in England in 
1630). 156. Van Dyck, Study of horses; ^53 Cuyp, Landscape 
with cattle and figures, noticeable for the masterly treatment of 
light and the transparency of the shadows ; ♦757. Rembrandt (V), 
Christ blessing little children. — 289. Rembrandt, Amsterdam 
Muskcceers. 

This is a reduced copy of the celebrated picture of this ;«ubject at 
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Amsierdam, whicb, though a daylight scene, has become so darkened by 
age as to be popularly known as the ^Night Watch\ 

209. Bothy Landscape, the figures by Poelemburg; 204. Bak- 
huizcn^ Dutch shipping, dated 1683; 737. Ruysdael^ Landscape 
with waterfall ; ♦656. Mabuae^ Portrait of a man , drawing and co- 
louring alike admirable ; 654. Vnknoien Dutch Painter (called by 
the Catalogue Roger van der Weyden the Younger) , Magdalene ; 
716. Patinir, St. Christopher carrying the Infant Christ, with Une 
landscape; 747. Attributed to Memling^ St. John the Baptist and 
St. Lawrence, *very minute and delicately worked'; ♦1045. 
Oheerardt David (early Flemish painter of Bruges, d. 1523), Wing 
of an altar-piece , representing Canon Bernardino di Salviatis , a 
Florentine merchant in Flanders, with SS. Martin, Donatian, and 
Bernardino of Siena, a masterpiece ; 261. Master ofLiesbom (West- 
phalia, about 1465), Virgin Mary and SS. Cosmas and Da- 
miaains; 774. Attributed to Hugo van der Goes (d. 1482; more 
probably a picture of the school of Memling), Madonna and Child 
enthroned ; 705. Stephan Loehner (early master of Cologne , about 
1440), SS. Mathew, Catharine of Alexandria, and John the Evan- 
gelist. — *o86. MenUing, Virgin and Child enthroned. 

This is the only authentic work of this master in the gallery, and is 
marked by his peculiar tenderness of conception and vividness of tints. 

iJ. van der Weyden the Younger (f), 711. Mater Dolorosa; 712. 
EcceHomo. 709. Ascribed to Memling ^ Virgin and Child; 653. 
Unknovm Master (ascribed to Roger van der Weyden the Younger), 
Portraits of a man and woman; 687. WiUiam of Cologne (early 
Cologne painter, 14th cent.), St. Veronica ; 260. Afa«t«f o/" Lie«- 
hom, SS. John the Evangelist, Scholastics, and Benedict; 783. 
Ascribed to Dierick Bouts (d. 1475), Exhumation of St. Hubert; 
714. Comelis Engelbertz (teacher of Lucas van Leyden. d. 1533 at 
Leyden), Mother and Child; 717. Patinir, St. John in Patmos, 
with well executed landscape; 295. Quintin Matays^ Salvator 
Mundi, and the Virgin Mary, replicas of two pictures at Antwerp; 
708. Margaret van Eyck (? sister of John), Virgin and Child. 

^If Margaret van Eyck ever painted pictures, the memory of them has 
faded away .... Of the works assigned to her the majority are careful, 
cold, and feeble'. — C. & C. 

710. Hugo van der Goes (?), Portrait of a monk, 'a vivid and 
truthful portrait'. — 696. Van der Meire (?), Portrait of Marco 
Barbarico, Venetian consul in London in 1449. 

^Though here assigned to Gerard van der Meire the panel has much 
to remind us of Peter Cristas in the duskiness of its flesh-tints, the glow 
of its colour, and the blending of itd ^^^''L ^^ ^^ ^*^^ ^^^ searching 
minuteness of John van Eyck, but produces effect by depth, richness, and 
oily polish'. — C. d: C. 

245. Albert Diirer (Nuremberg, d. 1528), Bust portrait of a 
senator, dated 1514 ; 166. Rembrandt, A Capuchin monk ; 49. Van 
Dycky Portrait of Kubens. — *278. Rubens , Triumph of Julius 
Caesar, freely adapted from Man tegna's famous cartoons, now in 
Hampton Court Palace. 

10* 
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'His tendency to the fantftstic and grand led him to select the picture 
with the elephant carrying the candelabra : while his ardent imagination, 
ever directed to the dramatic, would not be restrained within the limits 
of the original. Instead of a harmless sheep , which , in Mantegna, is 
walking by the side of the foremost elephant, Rubens has introduced a 
lion and a lioness (or rather a ti{;er) growling angrily at the elephant. 
Nor is the elephant more peacefully disposed, but, with an expression 
of fury, is on the point of striking *the lion a blow with his trunk\ — W. 

223. Bakhuittn, Dutch shipping. — *243. Rembrandt, Portrait 

of a man, dated 1657. 

'This picture is one of those darkly coloured pieces which Rembrandt 
meant to be strongly lighted. The head alone is in the full light, the 
hands are in the half-light only. The most conspicuous colours are vivid 
brown and red. The features, with the grey beard and moustache, 
though heavily painted, are well defined, and look almost as if chiselled 
by the brush, while the effect is enhanced by the greenish tint of the 
colouring. The face, and the dark eyes in particular, are full of ani- 
mation. The whole work is indeed a marvel of colouring, expression, and 
poetry'. — FMma«f*. 

2y3. Sir Godfrey KnelUr (portrait painter of Lfibeek, who Btud> 
ied nnder Rembrandt, and in Italy , and became conrt-painter in 
London; d. 1723), Portrait of John Smith , the engraver. — *45. 
Rembrar^i, The Woman taken in adultery, dated 1644. 

'The colouring of the 'Woman taken ip adultery' is in admirable 
keeping. A subdued light, an indescribable kind of glow, illumines the 
whole work, and pervades it with a mysterious harmony. The idea of 
the work is mopt effectively enhanced by the magic of chiaroscuro .... 
The different lights, the strongest of which is thrown on the yellow robe 
of the woman, on the group on the stairs, and on the gilded altar, are 
united by means of very skilful shading. The whole of the background 
is bathed in dark but warm shades'. — Vosmaer. 

732. A. van der Neer, Canal scenes (daylight scenes, and can- 

Yases of so large a size as this, were rarely executed by Van der 

Neer). W. van de Velde, 150. Fresh gale; 149. Calm. 199. 

Schalcken , Lesbia weighing j^ewels against her sparrow (Catullus, 

Carmen iii); 72. Rembrandt (?), Landscape. — ^52. Van Dyek, 

Portrait. 

This portrait is generally said to represent Gevartius, the friend of 
Rubens; and some authorities maintain, with great probability, that it 
was painted by Rubens, and not by Van Dyck. 

Rubens, 67. Holy Family; *66. Autumnal landscape, with a 
view of the Chlteau de Stein, near Malines, the painter's residence ; 
279. Horrors of War, coloured sketch for a large picture now in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence; 38. Rape of the Sabine women. 628. 
Ruysdael , Landscape with waterfall ; 679. Ferdinand Bol (pupil 
of Rembrandt, d. 1681), Portrait, dated 1652; *&X1 , Ruysdael, 
Landscape with waterfall; *685. Hobbema, Landscape, showery 
weather; 57. Rubens, Conversion of St. Bavon. reduced replica of 
the painting in the church of St. Bavon at Ghent. — 194. Rubens^ 
Judgment of Paris. 

Repetitions on a smaller .scale exist in the Louvre and at Dresden. 
The London picture, though possibly not painted entirely by Rubens' 
own hand, was certainly executed under his guidance and supervision. 

157. Rubens, Landscape. — *672. Remhrandt, His own por- 
trait, dated 1640. 
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*If Rembrandt ban often ebosen to represent bimself in more or lesfi 
eccentric costamea, he has here preferred to pose as a man of quiet and 
dignified simplicity .... The portrait is admirable in design and tone. 
A delicate and warm light shines from above on part of the forehead, 
cheek , * and nose , and imparts a golden hue to the white shirt collar, 
while a steay beam brings the fingers into like prominence. The execution 
is excellent, the effect of light delicate and vigorous". — Vogmaer. 

157. Van der Neer, Kveniiig scene, 'with flgares and cattle by 
Guyp, whose name is inscribed on the pail. Tenters the Younger, 
158. Boon regaling; 154. Mnsie party. 197. Dou, His own por- 
trait. Bembrandty 221. Portrait of himself at an advanced age; 
190. Jewish Rabbi. 202. Hondekoeter, Domestic poultry; 817. Ten- 
iera the Younger, Ghlkteaa of the painter at Perck, with the paint- 
er's family; 901. Jan Looten (Dutch landscape painter in the 
style of Van Eyerdingen, d. about 1681), Landscape. Rem" 
brandt, *775. Portrait of an old lady, dated 1634; *47. Ador- 
ation of the Shepherds , 1646. *212. Thomas de Keyser (portrait 
painter at Amsterdam , d. about 1660) , Merchant with his clerk ; 
239. Van der Neer, River scene by moonlight ; 240. Berehem, Cross- 
ing the ford. N. Maa» , 159. The Dutch housewife , dated 1655 ; 
*153. The cradle. — 205. Johann Dietrich (court painter to Au- 
gustas the Strong at Dresden, d. 1714), Itinerant musicians, 1745. 

Dietrich painted all kinds of subjects, and was remarkable for his 
skill in imitating pictures of the most diverse nature. 

*43. Rembrandt, Descent from the Cross, grisaille, painted, ac- 
cording to Vosmaer, in 1648 ; 125. Jacob Huymian (portrait paint- 
er, b. 1656 at Antwerp ; settled in London, where he became the 
rival of Sir Peter Lely ; d. 1696), Portrait of Isaak Walton. 

*237. Rembrandt, Portrait of a woman, 1666. 

''The hands are very fine. The remainder of the picture is painted 
with a smoother touch and with more coldness than is usually found in 
the artisfs works of this period\ — Vo»maer. 

746. Ruysdael, Landscape with ruins, 1673; *794. P. de 
Hooghe (d. 1681, worked at Delft and Haarlem), Courtyard of a 
Dutch house; 1021. Franf Hals (d. 1666), Portrait of a woman; 
*680. VanDydc, The Miraculous Draught of Fishes, copy of the 
large altar-piece by Rubens at Malines. 

In the centre of the floor are two stands. No. I. bears the fol- 
lowing examples of Jan van Eyek (d. 1440), the founder of the 

early Flemish school : *222. Portrait of a man. 

*^Thi8 is a panel in which minute finish is combined with delicate 
modelling and strong relief, and a brown depth of colour\ — C. A C. 

*186. Jan van Eyek, Portraits of Jean Amolflni and Jeanne de 

Chenany, his wife, 

^Harder outlines and clearer general tones distinguish this from the 
painter''s previous works; yet in no single instance has John van Eyck 
expressed with more perfection, by the aid of colour, the sense of depth 
and atmosphere*, he nowhere blended colours more carefully, nowhere 

produced more transparent shadows The finish of the parts is 

marvellous, and the preservation of the picture perfect". — C. Jb C. 

^Without a prolonged examination of this picture, it is impossible 
to form an idea of the art with which it has been executed. One feels 
tempted to think that in this little panel Van Eyck has set himself to 
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accnmnlate all manner of difficulties, or rather of impoMibilities, for the 
mere pleasure of overcoming them. The perspective, both lineal and 
aerial, is so ably treated, and the truthfulness of colouring is so great, 
that all the details, even those reflected in the mirror, seem perspicuous 
and ea.<«y ; and instead of the fatigue which the examination of so laborious 
and complicated a work might well occasion, we feel nothing save pleasure 
and admiration". — Reiset^ ^Gazette des Beaux Arts\ 1878 (p. 7). 

*290. Jan van Eyck^ Portrait of a man, dated 1432. 
^The drawing is careful, the painting blended to a fanlt\ — C. d: C 
On Stand U. are the following works : 1042. Catharine van 
Hemesften (16th cent., portrait painter at the Spanish Court), Por- 
trait of a man. — *658. Ascribed to Martin Schongauer (Colmar, 

d. 1488), Death of the Virgin. 

This admirable little work shows clear traces of the influence of 
Roger van der Weyden , whose pupil Schongauer was, but modem cri- 
ticism refuses to attach definitelv to it the name of any known master. 

1036. Unknown Flemhh Master (of Holbein's period), Portrait 

of a man. — *664. Roger van der Weyden (d. 1464) , Deposition 

in the tomb. 

The drawing is very exact, but the colouring thin; the landscape of 
the background is of great delicacy. 

Scorn Xin. QtrATT&ocBNTo Italian School. The early Flor- 
entine School is here represented hy Fra Angelico, who may be 
numbered among the followers of Giotto, and by the poetic crea- 
tions of Filippo Lippi, Botticelli , Filippino Lippi, PoUajuolo, and 
others. The Umbrian School (Piero della Francesca, Gozzoli) is not 
so well illnstrated; while on the other hand the collection contains 
many good and rare specimens of the early masters of Ferrara. 
None of these, howeter, arc so important as Mantegna of Padua, 
and Giovanni Bellini of Venice , along with whom may be named 
their eminent contemporaries, Carlo Criyelli and Bissolo. 

To the left : 668. Carlo CriveUi (early Venetian painter, 

flonrished about 1480), The Beato Feretti. 

'Most careful, and shinos in a bright enamelimpastu*. . . . ^No gallery 
has better examples of Crivelli than that of London\ — Crout and Ca- 
valeaselle, ^History of Painting in Italy". 

908. Piero della Francesca (about 1460), Nativity. 

^This piece is injured in colour and seems to hnve remained unfinish- 
ed\ - C, A C. 

286. Francesco IVicconi (Cremona , about 1490), Madonna en- 
throned ; 275. Sandro Botticelli (early Florentine school , pupil of 
Filippo Lippi ; d. 1610), Madonna and Child ; 911. Bernardino Pin- 
turicchio (d. 1513), Return of Ulysses, or Lucretia and CoUatinus 
(fresco from Siena, about 1509); •667. Fra Filippo Lippi (Florente^ 
d. 1496), SS. John the Baptist, Francis, Lawrence, Cosmas, Dam- 
ianus, Anthony, and Peter the Martyr, sitting on a marble bench 
(an early work , painted for Cosmo de' Medici, and revealing the 
influence of Masolino, Angelico, andMasaccio); 916. BofttcfUi, Venus 
reclining, with Cupids; 703. Pinturicchio('}')^ Madonna and Child; 
582. Fra Angelico (d. 1455), Adoration of the Magi, an inferior, 
though genuine, example of the master; 907. Crivelli^ SS. Cathar- 
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ine and Mary Magdalene ; 598. FiUppino Lippi (boh of Filippo Lippi, 
and pupil of Botticelli; d. 1505), St. Francis in glory, dated 1492. 

*136. Francesco Bonsigtiori (Verona, d. 1519), Portrait of a 
Venetian senator. 

A striking example of the skill uf the masters of N. Italy in portrait 
paintinfT. The work seems to show the influence of Antonello da Messina. 

771. Bono of Ferrara (middle of the 15th cent., pupil of Vit- 
tore Pisanello), St. Jerome in the desert ; 905. Cosimo Tura (Fer- 
rara, about 1460), Virgin in prayer; 904. Gregorio Schiavone (Pa- 
dua, about 1470), Madonna and Child with angels (the letters A. P. on 
the pilasters may possibly refer to the painter Antonio of Padua) ; 
770. Giovanni OriolOj Portrait of Leonello d'Este, Marquis of 
Ferrara (d. 1450). — 776. Pisano of Verona (founder of the early 
Veronese school, painter and medallist ; d. 1451), SS. Anthony 
and George, with a vision of the Virgin and Child in a glory above. 

^There is no denying the vulgar character of the infant, nor the tor- 
tuous cast of the drapery; but a grim wildness distinguishes St. Anthony, 
and St. George is an exact reproduction of a knight in the broad hat, 
short cloak, and armour of the time". — C. d; C. 

In the frame are inserted casts of two of Pisano's medals. The one 
above represents Leonello d'Este, his patron-, the other, the painter 
himself. 

673. Antonello da Messina (said to have imported painting in 

oil from Flanders into Italy; d. after 1493), Salvator Mundi, 1465. 
'The oldest of his pictures which we now possess. It is a solemn 
but not an elevated mask ; half Flemish, half Italian. The colour is warm 
but not quite clear, solid in light, brownish, uneven, and showing the 
ground in shade, but without the brightness or pellucid finish of a later 
period'. — G. Jh C. 

283. Benozzo Goxzoli (pupil of Fra Angelico, d. 1498), Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with saints. 

^The original contract for this picture , dated 23d Oct. 1461 , is still 
preserved^ it was published in Florence in 1856. The figure of the Vir- 
gin is in this contract specially directed to be made similar in mode, 
form, and ornaments to the Virgin Enthroned, in the picture over the 
high altar of San Marco, Florence, by Fra Giovanni (Angelico) da Fie- 
sole, and now in the Academy there"". — Catalogue. 

591. Benozzo Gozzoli^ Rape of Helen; *281. Marco Basaiii 
(rival of Giov. Bellini in Venice, d. about 1520), St. Jerome read- 
ing, in a very beautiful landscape; 916. Luca Signorelli (Umbriau 
school, d. 1521), Triumph of Chastity (fresco ; probably a school- 
piece) ; 666. Fra Filippo Lippi^ Annunciation, painted like No. 667. 
for Cosmo de' Medici and marked with his crest. 

727. Ascribed to Pesellino (early Florentine school; d. 1457), 

Trinltli. 

^The searching n«iiure of the drawing in the head of the Eternal, 
reminiscent of the works of Sandro Botticelli, draperies less in the in- 
volved style of Andrea del Castagno than near the finer and simpler style 
of Fra Filippo, the gentle character of the heads of cherubs and seraphs, 
are remarkable'. — C. <t' C. 

739. Crivelliy Annunciation, dated 1486 (the heads are pleasing 
and the motions graceful); *663. Fra Angelico, Christ with the 
banner of the Resurrection, surrounded by a crowd of saints, mar- 
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tyiB, and Dominicans, ^so beautiful', says Vasari, Hhat they 
appear to be truly beings of PaTadise'. 

292. Antonio PoUajuolo (Florentine painter, sculptor, and 

engraver, d. 1498), Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 

This picture was the altar-piece of the Pucci chapel, in the church 
of San Sebastiano de' Servi at Florence, and according to Vasari is the 
artist's master-piece. 

'It is a piece highly characteristic of the Pollajuoli, but one in which 
the pictorial element is impressed with more force than upon foregoing 
examples'. — C. dr C. 

807. CriveUi, Madonna and Child enthroned; 909. Benvenuto 
da Siena, Same subject, a characteristic example of the antique 
style of the Sienese school at the end of the 15th cent. 

902. Andrea Mantegna (d. 1506), Triumph of Scipio, or the 

reception of the Phrygian mother of the gods (Oybele) among the 

publicly recognised divinities of the Roman state. 

In obedience to the Delphic oracle, the 'worthiest man in Rome' was 
selected to receive the goddess, and the choice fell upon Publius Corne- 
lius Scipio Nasica (B.C. 204). The picture was painted for a Venetian 
nobleman, Francesco Cornara, whose family claimed to be descended from 
the Roman gens Cornelia. It was finished in 1506, a few months before 
the paif^er's death, and is 'a tempera', in chiaroscuro. It is not so im- 
portant a work of Mantegna as the series at Hampton Court (p. 285). 

698. Piero di Cosimo (Florence, pupil of Oosimo Rosselli ; d. 
about 1521), Death of Procris. 

^It is a h&lf tempera of low key in fleshtone, done with ease, fairly 
select in forms, and chastened in drawing.' — C. tt C. 

766, 767. Domenico Veneziano (introduced oil-painting from 
Florence into Venice, d. 1461), Heads of saints; 631. Francesco 
Bissolo (Venice, pupil of G. Bellini ; early part of 16th cent.), Por- 
trait of a lady, in a rich dress of embroidered Byzantine stuff; 
781. Pollajuolo (or school of Verrocchio?), The angel Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias on his journey into Media ; 692. Lodovico da Parma 
(? 16th cent.), Head of a white monk; 597. Afareo ZojTpo (early 
Bolognese school, end of 15th cent.), St. Dominic (assigned by 
Signer Frizzoni to an early master of Ferrara). — *726. Giovanni 

Bellini (pupil of Mantegna, d. 1516), Christ in Gethsemane. 

This is an early work of the master, painted in 1456, and reveals the 
influence of his father, Jacopo Bellini, a similar sketch from whose hand 
is now preserved in the British Museum, and also that of Mantegna, as 
is proved by the resemblance to the work of that master in the possession 
fo the Earl of Northbrook. 

906. CriveUij Madonna in prayer; 181. Pentgino, Madonna and 

Child; 788. Crivelli, Madonna and saints (large altar-piece in 13 

sections, painted in 1476). — *724. Crivelli, Madonna and Child 

with SS. Jerome and Sebastian. 

This picture is known, from the swallow introduced, as the ^Madonna 
della rondine'. *It may be said of the predella, which represents St. Catharine, 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, the Nativity of our Lord, the Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, and St. George and the Dragon, that Crivelli never con- 
centrated so much power on any small composition'. — C. d- C. 

758. Piero della Francesca (?), Portrait of a lady ; 592. FUippino 

Lippi, Adoration of the Magi, an early work, painted under the in- 
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fluence of Masaccio and Botticelli ; 773. Cosimo Turn (early Ferra- 
rese master, d. after 1481), Jerome In the wilderness (Wery ener- 
getic exhibition of lean forms') ; 802. Bartolommeo Montagna (Vi- 
cenza, about 1510), Madonna and Child ; *Qib. Botticelli, Mars and 
Venus. — 812. 6r. Bellini , Death of St. Peter Martyr (signature 
forged). 

'^We are reminded in this scene of Castelfranco. Nothing can exceed 
the rich and well-blended golden colour'. — C. tt C. 

602. CrireUi, Pietk (painted after 1490). 

^One of those pieces in which the master has much of the force of 
3Iantegna united to excellent feeling and a fair knowledge of anatomy". 

247. Niceolh Alunvio (Umbrian painter of the end of the 15th 

cent.), Ecce Homo ; 590. Ascribed to Cosimo Tura , Christ placed 

in the tomb by John the Baptist and Joseph of Arimathxa , lucid 

in colouring (attributed by Frizzoni, Crowe, and Cayalcaselle to 

Marco Zoppo) ; 585. Piero delta Francesca (?), Portrait of a lady ; 

782. Botticelli^ Madonna and Child, a composition which the master 

often repeated. — 665. Piero delta Francesca, Baptism of Christ. 

'A serious drawback to the enjoyment of this picture is the abrasion 
of its colour and its reduction to the condition of a preparation ^ but the 
insight which it gives into Piero's mode of painting in the Florentine 
method of oil is most interesting". — C. A C. 

Boom XIV. CiNQUBCENTO Italian ScHooii. This room contains 
an extensiye collection of the works of the greatest Italian masters, 
particularly those of Venice and the school of Lombardy, and 
includes not a few master-pieces. The number of names re- 
presented serves to give some idea of the many-sided form which 
art assumed at this period, and it is only by bearing this in mind 
that the merits of individual painters can be properly estimated. 

To the left: 751. Giovanni Santi (Umbrian painter and poet, 
Raphael's father ; d. 1494), Madonna. Anibrogio Borgognone (early 
Lombard painter and architect, b. 1455), 779, 780. Family por- 
traits, painted on two fragments of a silken standard, attached to 
wood ; 298. Marriage of St. Catharine of Alexandria, to the right 
St. Catharine of Siena. 285. Francesco Morone (early Veronese 
painter, d. 1529), Madonna and Child; 226. Botticelli, Virgin and 
Child, St. John the Baptist and angels. — Francesco Francia 
(painter of the early school of Bologna, also a goldsmith; d. 1517), 
♦179. Virgin enthroned and St. Anne ; 180. Pietk (the lunette of 
No. 179). 

These two pictures constituted formerly one altar-piece. The com- 
position is of a very high order, reminding us of Perugino, by whom 
there is a Pietii very similar to this in Florence. 

623. Qirolamo da Treviso (a follower of Raphael, d. 1544), Ma- 
donna and Child enthroned (mentioned by Vasari as the painter's 
master-piece); 753. AUobello Melone (early school of Cremona), 
Christ and the Disciples on the way to Emmaus, freely handled. 
— *288. Perugino, Madonna adoring the Infant, the archangels 
Michael and Raphael with Tobias. 
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'The composition of the whole group is full of merit, the type of the 
Virgin's face nearer perfection than any that the master ever realized/ 
— C. & C. 

'The truly Baphaelesque feeling which pervades every part, and the more 
accurate study of nature , which is especially remarkable in the hands, 
have often given rise to the opinion that Raphael must have assisted his 
master to a considerable extent in this work\ — Pas$avant^ ^Rafael d*Urbin''. 

*629. Lorenzo Costa (early school of Ferrara, contemporary of 
Francia ; d. ib^b\ Madonna enthroned, dated 1505. 

'Neatly arranged, graceful in the movements of the personages, and 
lively in c(>lour\ — C. A C. 

*274. A, Mantegna^ Virgin and Child enthroned, St. John the 
Baptist and the Magdalene fof the master's later period; con- 
scientiously minute in execution and of plastic distinctness io the 
outlines). 

♦296. A. PoUajuolo (?), Virgin adoring the Infant Christ. 

'Repeated examination only seems to confirm the belief that the 
Virgin and Child between two attendant angels, a beautiful tempera, 
ascribed to Ghirlandajo or Antonio PoUajuolo, may have been executed 
in the shop of Verrocchio, when Leonardo and Credi were employed 
there ; its tone, its cle.nn precision and staid carefulness of handling, the 
softness of the heads, and the Leonardesque character of the angels, the 
infant Christ stamped in the mould of Credi, all tending to strengthen 
this impression'. — C. A C. 

282. Lo Spagna (? more probably by Bertucci of Faeuza, a con- 
temporary belonging to the Eclectic school) , Madonna and Child 
enthroned, surrounded by angels, a very pleasing group ; 806. Boc- 
caccio Boccnceino (Cremona, d. after 1518), Procession to Calvary. 

*293. Filippino Lippi^ Madonna enthroned, with SS. Jerome 
and Dominic adoring the Infant (below, a predella). 

'The action is bold and resolute. The colour is entire and bright, 
and the landscape flplendid\ — C. <(r C. 

895. Piero di Cosimo (wrongly attributed to Lorenzo Costa\ 
Portrait of the Florentine general Francesco Ferrucci, in the back- 
ground the Piazza Signoria at Florence ; *170. Qarofalo {Benvenuto 
TisiOy of Ferrara, a pupil of Raphael; d. 1559), Holy Family, 
with a vision of God the Father (luminous in colouring, and of the 
painter's best period). 

735. Paolo Morando (^Cavazzola^ the most important master in 
Verona before Paolo Veronese ; d. 1522), St. Rochus with the angel. 

An excellent specimen of his work. 'In the Madonna of the Na- 
tional Gallery particularly Morando rises above the ordinary level in 
conception and arrangement, whilst keeping to his usual style in the 
execution'. — C. d: C. 

*748. Oirolamo dai Li6ri (Verona, d. 1556), Madonna and Child, 
with St. Anne, clear in colour and harmonious in tone, heralding 
the style of Paolo Veronese ; *18. Bernardino Liuini (of Milan, pnpil 
of Leonardo da Vinci), Christ disputing with the Doctors (so Frizzoni; 
catalogued as of School of L. da Vinci); 700. Bernardino Lanini 
(Vercelli, pupil of Gaudenzio Ferrari ; d. about 1578), Holy Family, 
with the Magdalene, Pope Gregory the Great, and St. Paul, dated 1543. 

♦734. Andrea Solario (pupil of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan, d. 
after 1515), Portrait, 1505, 
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'A portrait of such power and finish as tbis, when clear of the dimness 
of age and retouching, would alone have aroused attention at Milan". 
— C. A C. 

♦728. Giov. Ant. Beltraffio (pn^il of Leonardo atMilaii, d. 1516\ 
Madonna and Child (an effectiye, though simple and quiet compo- 
sition, suffused in a cool light); 27. Raphael Sanzio (d. 1520"), 
Pope Julius II. (repetition of the original in Florence") ; 24. Sebastian 
del Piombo (Venice, friend of Michael Angelo, d. 1547), Portrait of 
a lady, as St. Agatha (manipulation free and flowing). — *10. Cor- 
reggio, Mercury instructing Cupid in the presence of Venus, of the 

master^s latest period. 

This picture has passed through the hands of numerous owners, 
chiefly of royal blood. It was honght by Charles I. of England with the 
rest of the Duke of Mantua''s collection in 1630. From England it passed 
to Spain, Naples, and then to Vienna, where it was purchased by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, who sold it to the National Gallery. It has 
suffered considerable damape during its wanderings. 

1024. Giambattista Moroni (portrait painter at Bergamo, pupil 
of Moretti; d. 1578), Italian ecclesiastic. Angtlo Bronzino^ 650. 
Portrait of a lady; 670. A knight of St. Stephen; *15. Correggio, 
Ecce Homo ; 287. Bartolommeo Veneziano (rare Venetian master, 
first half of 16th cent.). Portrait, dated 1530 (substantial impasto); 
17. Andrea del Sarto (greatest Florentine colorist, d. 1531), Holy 
Family (perhaps a school-piece) ; 669. Giov. Bait. Benventito deW 
Ortolnno (Ferrara, d. 1525), SS. Sebastian, Rochus, and Pemetriiis; 
624. G'itiiio -Romano (? pupil of Raphael, d. 1541), Infancy of Ju- 
piter; 272. Pordenone (Giov, Ant. LiciniOf d, 1539), An Apostle 
(an inferior production). — 651. 5ron«mo, Venus, Cupid, Folly, 

and Time, an allegory, an unpleasant, cold, and stony work. 

^Bronzino painted a picture of remarkable beauty, which was sent 
into France to King Francis. In this picture waa pourtrayed a naked 
Venus together with Cupid, who waa kissing her. On the one side were 
Pleasure and Mirth, with other Powers of Love, and on the other Deceit, 
•Tealousy, and other Passions of Love."* — Vasari. 

41. Ascribed to Giorgione (Giorgio Barbarella, d. 1511), Death 
of St. Peter Martyr (retouched); *1031. Giovanni Girolamo Savoldo 
(Brescia, about 1480-1548), Mary Magdalene going to the Sepulchre 
(similar picture at Berlin) ; 674. Paris Bordone (Treviso, celebrated 
for his female portraits; d. 1571), Portrait of a lady of Genoa. — 
225. Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni (pupil of Raphael), 

Beatific yision of the Magdalene (fresco from Rome). 

Legend relates that in the latter years of her repentant and amended 
life, Mary Magdalene was daily borne to Heaven by s-.ngels, to enjoy a 
foretaste of the bliss of the saved. 

♦294. Paolo Veronese, Family of Darius at the feet of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

*In excellent condition ; perhaps the only existing criterion by which 
to estimate the genuine original colouring of Paul Veronese. It is re- 
markable how entirely the genius of the painter precludes criticism on 
the quainfness of the treatment. Both the incident and the personages 
are, as in a Spanish play, romantically travestied'. — Rumohr (manuscript 
notes). — The picture cost 13,^/., the largest price paid for any work 
in the gallery. 
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3. Titian Vecellio (?d. 1576), Concert ; flOO. Moreito (^Alessandro 
Bonvicino, chief of the painters of Brescia, d. about 1560), Portrait 
of Count Sdarra Martinengo Cesaresco. 

^Equally aristocratic and full of clear brilliance is the Sciarra Mar- 
tinengo in the National Gallery\ — C. d: C. 

742. Moroni y Portrait of a lawyer; 218. Baldassare Peruzzi 

(painter and architect, of Siena, d. 1536), Adoration of the Magi. 

This 18 probably the picture painted by Girolamo da Treviso from a 

drawing by Peroazi, now in the posaession of the National Gallery (No. 

167). The three Magi are portraits of Titian, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 

649. Jacopo Pontormo (pupil of Andrea del Sarto in Florence, 
d. 1556), Portrait of a boy, in the style of Bronzino. — ♦le. Tin- 
toretto {Jacopo Robuati^ Venice; d. 1594), St. George destroying 
the Dragon. 

^A yery clever and peculiar picture by this unequal master, who in 
his best works nearly approached Titian, while in his sketchy pictures, 
darkened by age, he assisted in producing the decline of Venetian art\ — W. 

26. Paolo Veronese^ Consecration of St. Nicholas, much darkened 
by age; 699. Lorenzo Lotto (Treviso, d. about 1558), Portraits of 
Agostino and Niccold della Torre, 1515; *697. Moroni, Portrait of 
a tailor (*Tagliapanni'). — 32. Titian, Rape of Ganymede. 

'May have been executed from one of Titian's designs. It was prob- 
ably painted by Domenico Mazza\ — Crowe and Cavaleauile^ ^Titian\ 

34. Titian, Venus and Adonis. 

'Painted with less delicacy, and apparently with much help from 
Schiavone. It might, indeed, have been altogether carried out by that 
disciple of Titian\ — C. d- C. 

224. Titian (?), The Tribute Money. 

'Displays a treatment far more crude and unaatisfactory than we can 
concede eyen to Palma Giovine in his bad days'. — C. d' C. 

1023. Moroni, Portrait of an Italian lady. — *625. Moretto, Ma- 
donna and Child with saints. 

'It is vigorously coloured, with solid impasto in the silvery cloud, 
with which we become familiar in Paolo Veronese\ — C. d: C. 

1025. Moretto, Portrait of an Italian nobleman (1526); 637. 
Bordone, Daphnis and Chloe. — *4. Titian, Holy Family, with 
adoring shepherd. 

'This picture is painted in Titian's early style, and recalls at once 
the schooling of Qiorgione and Palma'. — G. d; C. 

'In all the principal parts it is in excellent preservation'. — W. 

*1. Sebastian del Piombo, Raising of Lazarus. 

'The transition from death to life is expressed in Lazarus with won- 
derful spirit, and at the same time with perfect fidelity to Scripture. 
The grave-clothes, by which his face is thrown into deep shade, vividly 
excite the idea of the night of the grave, which but just before enveloped 
him; the eye looking eagerly from beneath this shade upon Christ his 
Redeemer, shows us, on the other hand, in the most striking contrast, 
the new life in its most intellectual organ. This is also expressed in the 
whole figure, which is actively striving to relieve itself from the bonds 
in which it was fast bound'. — W. 

The picture was painted in 1517-19 in competition with Raphael's 
Transfiguration. The figure of Lazarus is quite in the spirit of Michael 
Angelo. It is difficult, however, thoroughly to appreciate the importance 
of the picture in its present condition. 

20. Sebastian del Piombo, Portraits of the painter with his seal 

(^^piombo) of office in his hand, and Cardinal IppoUto de' Medici, 
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painted after 1531. — *635. Titian, Madonna and Child, with SS. 
John the Baptist and Catharine. 

^Here we are transported into a acene almost heavenly in the fulness 
of its pathos and loveliness, and there is true solemnity and religious 
grandeur in the tender feeling which enlivens a group in keeping, yet in 
contrast, with a landscape of delicious lines, whose enamelled greys so 
delicately harmonize with the rich blues, yellows, and crimsons of the 
dresses in the figures'. — C. d: C. 

*1022. Moroni, Portrait of an Italian nobleman. — •297. II 
Romanino (^Girolamo Romani, Brescia, a rival of Moretto ; d. 1560), 

Nativity. 

'The most important creation of the time (1525) and perhaps the 
finest production of the master. . . . There is so much fire in the treatment, 
i«uch brilliance and sparkle in the flesh, such variety in the full rich 
tints, that we forget styleless drapery and pardon the puffy forms of 
angels. . . . He had always painted in bruwn-red tones. By degrees he re- 
versed this theory of technical treatment and preferred a clearer tinge\ 
— C. it a 

750. Attrihuted to Viiiore Carpaccio (Venice, contemporary of 

Glov. Bellini; d. after 1522), Madonna and Child enthroned, with the 

Doge Giovanni Mocenigo in adoration ; 234. School of Giov. Bellini, 

Warrior adoring the Infant Christ (rightly assigned by Mr. Crowe to 

Catena); 634. Cirna da Conegliano (Venice, contemporary of Bellini, 

about 1500), Madonna and Child. — *280. Bellini, Same subject. 
'The tone is low, the faces pleasant, the forms a little short, and the 
drapery angular, though not without style". — C. <£r C. 

816. Cima da Conegliano, Incredulity of St. Thomas, large 
altar-piece, much painted over; 803. Marco Marziale (Venetian 
painter, influenced by Durer; about 1500), Circumcision of the 
Lord (the portraits of the donor and his wife at the sides are spe- 
cially successful); 749. Niccdo Giolfino (Verona, about 1500), 
Portraits of the Giusti family ; 695. Andrea Previtali (Bergamo, 
pupil of Bellini ; d. 1528), Madonna and Child. — ♦300. Cima da 
Conegliano, Same subject. 

^Most graceful and agreeable in movement. Clear silvery colour with 
grey shadow8\ — C. & C. 

804. Marziale, Madonna and Child enthroned ; 589. Ascribed 
to Filippo Lippi (probably by Raffaellino del Garbo'), Same subject 
(dull in colour); 599. Ba8aiti(f), Infant Christ asleep in the lap of 
the Virgin, with a pleasing landscape in the background (attributed 
by Sig. Frizzoni to Pier Francesco Bissolo, a pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini, who flourished at Venice in 1492-1530). 

On a stand in the middle of the room: *1034. Botticelli, The 

Nativity of the Saviour, to the left the Magi, to the right the 

Shepherds, in front shepherds embraced by angels. 

The subject is conceived in a manner highly mystical and symbolical. 
At the top of the picture is a Greek inscription to the following effect : 
*This picture I, Alessandro, painted at the end of the year 15(X), in the 
(troubles) of Italy in the half-time after the time during the fulfilment 
of the eleventh of St. John in the second woe of the Apocalypse, in the 
lousing of the devil for three years and a half. Afterwards he shall be 
chained and we shall see him trodden down as in this picture". 

Opposite : *1033. Filippino Lippi, Adoration of the Magi, a work 
with numerous flguies, in the style of Botticelli. 
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Soom XV. Select Cabinet. This room contains the gems of the 
collection, including cabinet pictures by Bellini and Giorgione, and 
master-pieces by Raphael, Titian, Correggio (and Michael Angelo). 

To the left : 169. Mazzolini, Holy Family ; 636. Titian (i), 
Portrait of Ariosto (?) ; *808. Bellini^ St. Peter Martyr (with very 
delicate gradations in the flesh tones] ; 595. Battista Zdatii (pupil 
of Paolo Veronese, d. about 1592), Portrait of a lady. — ♦269. 
Qiorgione, Knight in armour (the original study in oil for the San 
Liberale at Gastelfranco). 

^This manly and apirited ntudy, 80 Rkilful and so simple in its beauty 
that it passed for a Raphael .... A masterly imitation of the reality, 
of grand freedom in pose and winning softness in colonr, marvelionsly 
faithful in the rendering of glitter and reflections, but not without 
damaging repaints". — C. A' C. 

*270. Titian, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene after his 

Resurrection. 

'There may be some afifeetedness in the form of the Saviour, who 
stands slightly covered with a hip-doth and gathering with his left hand 
the folds of his blue mantle, whilst he grasps the hoe with his right. Bat 
his shape is fair, and the flesh is surprisingly modelled in silver tones 
broken with tender grays. We may feel disappointed by sketchy ex- 
tremities and neglected drawing; but there is rare beauty in the mild 
and regular features .... One cannot look without transport on the 
mysterious calm of this beautiful scene, which Titian has painted with 
such loving care yet with such clever freedom'. — C. d' C. 

*3o. Titian, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

'This is one of the pictures which once seen can never be forgotten 
.... Rich harmony of drapery tints and soft modelling, depth of shade 
and warm flesh all combine to produce a highly coloured glow; yet in 
the midst of this glow the form of Ariadne seems incomparably fair. 
Nature was never reproduced more kindly or with greater exuberance 
than it is in every part of this picture. What splendour in the contrasts 
of colour, what wealth and diversity of scale in air and vegetatiun ; how 
infinite is the space — how varied yet mellow the gradations of light 
and shade!' — C. db G. 

277. Bassano, The Good Samaritan ; 638. Franetieo Francia, 
Madonna and Child. — *213. Raphael, Vision of a knight (a youth- 
ful work, as fine in its execution as it is tender in its conception). 

4 am inclined to assign the origin of this little gem to the year 
1504, when Raphael paid his first visit to Florence\ — W. 

'Two allegorical female figures, representing respectively the noble 
ambitions and the joys of life, appear to a young knight lying asleep 
beneath a laurel, and oiTer him his choice of glory or pleasure". — Pas*ava»t. 

1035. Franciabigio (Florentine, contemporary of Andrea del 
Sarto, d. 1524), Portrait of a Knight of Malta ; ♦1032. School of 
Perugino, Christ in Gethsemane ; 809. Ascribed to Michael Angelo 
(formerly ascribed to Ghirlandajo, and probably by Gianacci), Ma- 
donna and Infant Christ; *923. Andrea da Solario (d. after 1515), 
Portrait of a Venetian senator (recalling Autonello da Messina). 
Melozzo da Forli (Umbrian school, influenced by Piero della Fran- 
cesca; d. 1494); 756. Music; 755. Rhetoric (supplemented by three 
similar representations at Windsor Castle and in the Museum at 
Herlin). — *744. Raphael, Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John 
(the 'Aldobrandini' or 'Garvagh Madonna'). 
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'The whole has a delicate, harm'onioas effect. The flesh, which is 
yellowish ia the lights, and lightish brown in the shadows, agrees ex- 
tremely well with the pale broken rose-colour of the under garment, and 
the delicate bluish grey of the upper garment of the Virgin. In the 
seams and glories gold is used, though very delicately. The execution 
is particularly careful, and it is in an excellent state of preservation'. — W. 

*168. Raphael^ St. Catharine of Alexandria. 

'In form and feeling no picture of the master approaches nearer to 
it than the Entombment in the Borghese Palace, which is inscribed 15t)i. 
The modelling here is, however, not so careful, and the frequent use of 
hatchings very peculiar\ — W. 

790. Michael Angelo, Entombment (^unllnished and youthful 
work, very primitive in colouring). — *690. Andrea del 8arto, 
Portrait of himself. 

^A very fine worlc, touched with excessive ease and breadth. The 
warm lights are pleasantly tinged with rosy shades *, the mass of chiaro- 
scuro well deflned\ — C. d: C. 

•23. Correggio, *La Madonna della Cesta', or *La Vierge au 
Panier', 

'This picture shows that Gorreggio was the greatest master of aerial 
perspective of hik time\ — Mengs^ ^Werke\ iii. 156. 

•189. 0, Bellini, Portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano. 

'This remarkable portrait is a singular instance of the skill with 
which Bellini could seise and embellish nature, reproduce the flexibility 
of flesh in a soft and fused golden tone, and venture at the same time 
into every line of detair. — C. d- C, 

*626. Ascribed to Masaccio (^rnore probably by Filipplno LippiJ, 

Portrait of a young man ; *777. Paolo Morando, Madonna and Child 

with angels {& master-piece, radiant in colouring and tender in 

composition); 094. Catena (? Treviso, d. 1531 at Venice, a follower 

of Giovanni BeUini, to whom this work is rightly ascribed by Frizzoui 

and Crowe), St. Jerome in his study. — We now reach the — 

Central Oetagon, chiefly containing works by second-rate 
painters of North Italy and Umbria. 

To the left : 769. Fra Camovale (^Umbrian school, about 1480), 
St. Michael and the Dragon ; 639. Francesco Mantegna (son and 
pupil of Andrea, b. about 1470), Christ and Mary Magdalene in 
the Garden ; 729. Ascribed to Bramantino (according to Sig. Friz- 
zoni and Mr. Crowe an authentic work of Vincenza Foppa of Pavia, 
d. 1492), Adoration of the Magi ; 912-914. Pinturicchio (V School of 
Signorelli), Illustrations of the story of Griselda. 

Slight in execution, but fresh in conception and skilfully composed. 
The story of Griselda is the last in Boccaccio''s Decameron. 

768. Antonio Vivarini (Murano, about 1450), SS. Peter and 
Jerome; 691. Lo Spagna (? Giovanni di Pietro, after Raphael the 
best pupil ofPerugino; d. after 1530), Ecce Homo; ♦648. Lorenzo 
di Credi (Florence, pupil of Yerrocchlo at the same time as Leonardo 
da Vinci; d. 1537), Virgin adoring the Infant (in his best style); 
641. Mazzolini, The Woman taken in adultery; 778. Ascribed to 
PeUegrino da San Daniele (Friuli, pupil of Bellini : about 1540), 
Madonna and Child enthroned (much repainted) ; *593. I^. di Credi, 
Virgin andCliild; 640. Ascribed to />o««o /)oa8i(Ferrara, d. 1560), 
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Adoration of the Magi. — 718. Henrik met de Bits ('Heiiry with the 
forelock", Flemish landscape and figure painter of the 16t^ cent.), 
Mount GalYary. 

^A particalarly good work of his middle period". — ^Kngler^s Hand- 
hook*,, Crowe^g edition. 

33. Parmeggianino(^Fra'nee8co Maria Maszola of Parma, follower 
of Corregg:io; d. 1540), Vision of St. Jerome (painted at Rome in 
1527, in the 24th year of the painter's age). 

*In the affected and extravagant attitudes we clearly see the vain 
endeavour to combine the grandeur of Michael Angelo, in form and mo- 
tion, with the graceful flow and the relief of Correggio\ — W. 

8. Michael Angela (?) , Dream of human life (probably by an 
imitator, from a drawing by the great master); *81. Oarofalo ^Yision of 
St. Augustine (painted under Raphael's influence); 632,633. Giro- 
tamo da Santacroee (Venetian school, about 1530), Saints; 693. 
PirUuriechiOj St. Catharine of Alexandria ; *671. Garofalo^ Madonna 
and Child enthroned, surrounded by saints (altar-piece, wanting 
in the charming colouring of his cabinet paintings) ;^702. VIngegno 
(Andrea di Luigi, Umbrian school ; 15th cent.), Madonna and Child. 

(Room XVII., on the right, forms a more appropriate con- 
tinuation than Room XVI., on the left.) 

Soom XVI. Pbbl Collbgtion. This is a collection of Flemish 
and Dutch cabinet pieces, for the most part works of the yery first 
rank. Many of the masters represented in the Wynn Ellis collection 
(Room XI.) appear to even greater adyantage here (Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, Teniers, Metsu), while this room also contains numerous 
examples of artists not occurring there, such as the genre painters, 
Terburg and Jan Steen. 

To the left : Reynolds, 890. Portrait of George IV. as Prince 
of Wales; 891. Lady and Child; 889. His own portrait. 871. W. 
van de Velde^ Calm (dated 1661, warm eyening light). 

♦864. Terburg,, Guitar lesson. 

'Terburg may be considered as the creator of what are called con- 
versation-pieces, and is at the same time the most eminent master in 
that line. In delicacy of execution he is inferior to none ; nay in a 
certain delicate blending he is superior to all. But none can be compared 
to him in the magical harmony of his silver tones^ and in the gradations 
of the aerial per8pective\ — W. 

842. Frederick de Moucheron (painter of Italian landscapes at 

Amsterdam, about 1700), Garden scene. — *848. Isaac van Ostade 

(d. 1657), Frost scene. 

'The great truth, admirable treatment, and fresh feeling of a winter''8 
day render it one of the ehe/s-d^ceuvve of the master\ — W. 

844. Caspar Netscher (pupil of Terburg , settled at the Hague ; 

d. 1684), Maternal instruction. 

'The ingenuous expression of the children , the delicacy of the hand- 
ling, the striking effect of light, and the warm deep harmony render 
this one of the most pleasing pictures by Net8cher\ — W. 

Above the cupboard at the back there hangs a small copy of Ru- 
bens'* 'Brazen Serpenf in this collection. 

866. Jan van der Heyde, Street in Cologne, with a view of the 

Cathedral tower. — ♦82fe. Gerard Doti, Poulterer's shop. 
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^Besides the extreme finish , in which he holda the first place . it 
sarpassea many of his other pictures in its unusnal clearness and in the 
agreeable and spirited heads\ — W. 

883. WynanU, Landscape, dated 1659. 

^This landscape has, in a rare degree, that serene, cool freshness of 
tone , which so admirably expresses the character of northern scenery, 
and in which Wjrnants is quite unrivalled.'' — W. 

*832. Hobbema, Village, with wateimills (full and powerful 

tone and careful execution) ; *824. Cwi/p, Ruined castle in a lake 

(*gilded by the most glowing evening sun'); 834. P. de Hooghe^ 

Interior of a Dutch house (broad , full , sunlight effect) ; *SSQ. 

PkUip de Koning, Landscape (striking effect of light) ; 887. Rey- 

noldSj Portrait of Dr. Johnson. — *835. De Hooghe , Court of a 

Dutch house, 1658. 

^Excites a joyful feeling of summer. In point of fulness and depth of 
tone and execution one of the best pictures of the masteT\ — W. 

837. Johann Lingelbach (landscape and figure painter , boni at 
Frankfort , studied in Italy , and settled at Amsterdam ; d. 1687), 

Hay harvest, 1661. — *879. Ph. Wouwermany Interior of a stable. 

^In invention and delicacy of finish one of the finest pictures by the 
ma8ter\ — W. 

823. Cuyp y River scene with cattle; *821. Oonzales Coques^ 
Family portrait; 841. WiUem van MierU (d. 1747), Fish and 
poultry shop, dated 1713. — •846. Adrian van Ostade (figure 
painter at Haarlem, pupil of Frans Hals ; d. 1685), The alchymist. 

'The effect of light in the foreground , the predominant golden tone 
of extraordinary brightness and clearness, the execution equally careful 
and spirited, and the contrast of the deep cool chiaroscuro in the back- 
ground have a peculiar charm\ — W, 

878. Wouwerman, Halt of Officers, known also as *La belle 
laitiftre'. 

'This picture combines that delicate tuue of his second period with 
the great force which he adopted especially toward the end of it. The 
effect of the dark figures relieved against' the landscape is extraordi- 
nary' — W. 

♦838. Metsu, The duet. 

'Painted in the warm, full tone, which is especially valuable in his 
pictures'. — W. 

♦850. Rembrandt, Portrait of a man, 1635. — ♦849. Paul Potter, 
I>andsGape with cattle, dated 1651. 

^Picturesquely arranged Combines the ma8ter'*s plastic precision 

of forms with softness\ — W. 

874. W. van de Velde, Calm; 865. Van der Capelle, Coast 

scene. — ♦830. Hobbemay The Avenue, Middelharuis. 

'From simple and by no means beautiful materials a picture is formed 
which, by the feeling for nature and the power of art, makes a striking 
impression on the intelligent spectator. Such daylight I have never 
before seen in any picture. The perspective is admirable, while the 
gradation, from the fullest bright green in the foreground, is so delicately 
observed, that it may be considered a masterpiece in this respect, and 
is, on the whole, one of the most original works of art with which I am 
acquainted". — W. 

840. Frans van Mieris (Leyden, d. 1681), Lady in a crimson 
jacket; ^833. Eobbema, Forest scene; 875. W. van de Velde, A 

Baedejosb, London. 2nd Edit. 11 
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light breeze ; 882. Wouwerman, Landscape (composed in the taste 
of his master Wynants); 885. Reynolds ^ The snake in the grass; 
854. J. Ruysdael, Forest scene; *857-860. Tenitrs the Youngetj 
The four seasons, represented by four countrymen; 845. C Nel- 
acher. Lady seated at a spinning wheel , dated 1665 (^tinished with 
great delicacy); 828. BuJardin, Landscape with cattle; 877. Van 
Dyck , Portrait of himself. — *822. Cuyp , Horseman and cows in 

a meadow. 

'Of exquisite harmony, in a bright cool light, unusual with him\ — W. 

*847. J. van Ostade, Village scene in Holland. 

^This delicately drawn picture combines the greatest solidity with 
the most spirited execution, and the linest impasto with the greatest 
glow and depth of tune. Paul Potter himself could not have painted the 
grey horse better'. — W. 

881 . Wouwerman, Gathering faggots ; 861 . Tenters the Younger, 
River scene; 818. Bakhuizen, Coast scene ; 829. Jan Hackaert (_b. 
at Amsterdam about 1636), Hunting a stag; *872. W. van de 
Velde^ Shipping off the coast ; 802. Tenters the Younger, The hus- 
band surprised; •839. Meisu, The music lesson (warm and full in 
tone). — *869. A. van de Velde, Frost scene, dated 1668. 

''Admirably drawn, touched with great spirit, and of a very pleasing, 
though, for the subject, perhaps too warm a tone\ — W. 

*868. A. van de Velde, The ford. 

^The composition very tasteful, and the contrast between the con- 
centrated mass of light and the clear half shadow , which is repeated in 
soft broken tones upon the horizon, is very attractive\ — W. 

827. DuJardin, Fording the stream, dated 1657; 853. Rubens, 
Triumph of Silenus. — *857. Rubens, Portrait, known as the 

'Chapeau de paille'. 

'The chief charm of the celebrated 'Ghapeau de Paille' (chapeau de 
poll) consists in the marvellous triumph over a great dif^culty , that of 
painting a head entirely in the shadow cast by the hat, and yet in the 
clearest and most brilliant tone8\ — 'Kugler\ edited by Crowe. 

826. Dm Jardin, Figures and animals reposing; 880. Wouwer- 

man, On the seashore, selling fish (supposed to be his last work) ; 

819. Bakhuhen, Off the mouth of the Thames; *856. Jan Steen 

(Painter of humorous conversation-pieces ; Delft and The Hague ; 

d. 1679), The music master; 884. Wynants, Landscape with 

figures. — *873. W, van de Velde, Coast of Scheyenigen. 

^The numerous figures are by Adrian van de Velde. The union of 
these two great masters makes this one of the most charming pictures of 
the Dutch schoor. — W. 

863. Teniers the Younger, Dives in hell; 855. Ruysdael, 

Waterfall. — *867. A. van de Velde, Farm cottage, dated 1658. 

^The impression of rural tranquillity, which is peculiar to such 
pictures of Adrian van de Velde, is found here in a very high degree\ — W. 

876. W. van de Velde, Gale; 888. Reynolds, Portrait of James 
BoBwell, the biographer of Johnson. — 831. Hobbema, Ruins of 
Brederode Castle. 

^Strongly illumined by a sunbeam, and reflected in the dark yet clear 
water which surrounds tUom\ — W. 

851. Sebastian i^tcei (Venetian school, d. 1734), Venus sleep- 
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ing ; 892. Reynoldsy Robinetta, painted about 1786, and said to be 
a study from the Hon. Mrs. Tollemache ; *870. W. van de Velde, 
Shipping in a calm, dated 1657. 

Boom XYU. Eaaly Italian School. The Florentine pictures 
of the 14th century collected here are almost all of historical 
interest only. Neither Giotto, the chief founder of Italian painting, 
nor his more important pupils are represented by authenticated 
works. 

To the left: 568. School of Oiotto (early Florentine), Cor- 
onation of the Virgin ; 565. Cimabue (Oiov. Oualtieri^ teacher of 
Giotto ; b. 124Q), Madonna and child enthroned(not well preserved). 
— 564. Margaritone (Arezzo, 13th cent.), Virgin and Child , with 

scenes from the lives of the saints. 

Vasari commends this picture for the excellent preservation of its 
coloar. It is in tempera, on canvas attached to wood. 

215, 216. School of Taddco Qaddi (follower of Giotto , about 

1360), Saints; 567. Scgna di Buonaventura (early Sienese school, 

about 1310), Christ on the Cross; 579. School of Qiotto^ Baptism 

of Christ, dated 1387 ; 580. Jacopo di Caaentino (pupil of Taddeo 

Gaddi, d. 1390), St. John the Evangelist carried up to Heaven. — 

*566. Duecio di Buoninsegna (foundet of the school of Siena, d. 

about 1339), Madonna and Child with saints and angels. 

'A genuine picture, which illustrates how well the master could 
vivify Byzantine forms with tender feeling', 

594. Emmanuel (Greek priest), SS. Cosmas and Damianus; 
569-578. Andrea Orcagna (Florentine school, master of Fra Ange- 
lico ; d. 1376), Coronation of the Virgin amid choirs of angels, 
with nine small pictures forming part of the same altar-piece (from 
the church of San Pietro Maggiore in Florence); *249. Lorenzo di 
San Severino (VmhTi&n school, first half of 15th cent.), Marriage 
of St. Catharine; 581. Spinello Aretino (d. about 1410), SS. John 
the Baptist, John the Evangelist, and James the Great (as- 
signed by Mr. Crowe to the school of Orcagna) ; 630. Qregorio Sehia' 
vone (Padua, pupil of Squarcione, about 1470), Madonna and Child 
enthroned (his chief altar-piece) ; 276. Oiotto (? d. 1337), Two 
Apostles; 701. Justus of Padua (school of Giotto, d. 1400), 
Coronation of the Virgin, dated 1367 (of cheerful, soft, and well- 
blended colouring). FUippo Lippi , 248. Virgin and St. Bernard ; 
586. (Baldovinetti?), Virgin and Child enthroned. 596. Marco 
Palmetzano (pupil of Melozzo da Forli, b. about 1456), Deposition 
in the tomb. — ♦583. Paolo Uceello (Florence, d. 1479), Battle of 
St. Egidio , in which Carlo Malatesta , Lord of Rimini , was taken 

captive by Braocio di Montone, 1416. 

^The Battle of Egidio, fought by Malatesti, who appears with his 
youthful nephew Galeazzo at his side, issuing the order to advance .... 
Reminiscent of bas-reliefs in their plasticity, and in the peculiar 
distribution of the groups and episodes . — C. <fr C. 

752. Lippo Dalmasio (also called Lippo delle Madonne , from 
the number of pictures he painted of the Virgin ; Bologna , about 

11 ♦ 
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IdOO), Madonna and Child ; 227. Coeimo Rossaii (? b. at Florence 
in 1439), St. Jerome in the desert, with other saintB ; 284. Bafto- 
l&mmeo Vivarini , Virgin and Child ; 772. Coaimo T\ira , Madonna 
and Child enthroned. 

Boom XVm. Spanish School. This room contains a few good 
works by Velasquez and Mnrillo. 

To the left : 184. Antonio Moro (Sir Anthony More ; b. at Utrecht 
in 1512, d. 1581), Portrait of Jeanne d'Archel. — ♦176. Bartolome 
Eiteban Murillo (influenced by Velazquez and Van Dych, d. 1682), 
St. John and the Lamb. — *13. MuriUoy Holy Family (of the 
artist's latest period). 

'The heads do not rise above the character of portraits. That of St. 
Joseph has something weak and sentimental , while the First Person of 
the Trinity is altogether wanting in appropriate expression. On the 
other hand the look of childlike innocence and inspiration in the head 
of the vouthfnl Christ is very attractive\ — W. 

1041. Paolo Veronese, St. Helena's vision of the Invention of 
the Cross; 244. Lo Spagnoletto {Oiueeppe Rtberay pupil of Cara- 
vaggio at Naples; d. 1656), Shepherd with a lamb. Diego Ve- 
lasquet (d. 1660), 741. Dead warrior, known as ^£1 Orlando 
muerto' (the dead Roland) ; *232. Adoration of the Shepherds (early 
work, under the influence of Spagnoletto) ; 195. Unknown German 
Artist (Lueidel ?), Portrait of a medical professor ; *745. Velazquez, 
Philip IV., King of Spain (colours beautifully harmonised); 235. 
Lo Spagnoletto, Pieti; *179. Velajuquez, Philip IV. of Spain hunt- 
ing the wild boar; 230. Zurbaran (the Spanish Carayaggio, d. 
1667), Franciscan monk; *74. Murillo, Spanish peasant boy. 

15. Boyal College of Surgeons. Soane Museaxn. 

Floral Hall. Covent Oairden Market. St. PauVs. Garrick C(u6. 

On the S. side of Lincoln's Inn Fields rises the Boyal College 
of Burgeon* (PI. W, 31 ; //), designed by Sir Charles Barry, and 
erected in 1835. It contains an admirable museum. Visitors are 
admitted , through the personal introduction or written order of a 
member, onMon., Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from 12 to 4 in winter, 
and from 12 to 5 in summer. The Museum is closed during the 
month of September. Application for orders of admission , which 
are not transferable, may be made to the secretary. 

The nucleus of the museum consists of a collection of 10,000 
anatomical preparations fonned by John Hunter (d. 1793) , whioh 
was purchased by Goyernment after his death and presented to the 
College. It is divided into two chief departments, viz. the Physio^ 
logical Series, containing specimens of animal organs and forma- 
tions in a normal state, and the Pathological Series, containing 
similar specimens in an abnormal or diseased condition. There are 
now in all about 23,000 specimens. A Synopsis of the Contents 
is sold at the Museum, price 6d. £xtended catalogues of the dil- 
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feient departments are also distributed throughout the Museum for 

the use of -visitors. 

In the centre of tiie Western Miueum, the room we first enter, is hang 
the skeleton of a Greenland whale ; a marble statue of Hunter by Weekes, 
erected in 1864, stands in the middle of the floor at the S. end of the 
bAll. The Wall Gases on the right side contain Egyptian and other 
mamjnies, an admirable and extensive collection of the skulls of the 
different nations of the earth , deformed skeletons , abnormal bone forma- 
tions, and the like. The Floor Cabinets on the right contain anatomical 
preparations illustrating normal human anatomy, and also additional 
specimens of diseased and injured bones, including some skulls and bones 
injured by*gun-shot wounds in the Crimean war. The first five Floor 
Cabinets on the left contain a collection illustrating the zoology of the 
invertebrates, such as zoophytes, shell-fish, crabs, and beetles. In the 
sixth cabinet are casts of the interior of crania. The Wall Cases on this 
side hold vegetable fossils, human crania, and human skeletons. In the 
case at the upper end of the room is the skeleton of the Irish giant 
Byrne or 0'*Bryan, 7ft. 7in. high \ adjoining it, under a glass-shade, is that 
of the Sicilian dwarf, Caroline Crachami, who died at the age of 10 years, 
20in. in height. Under the same shade are placed wax models of her 
arm and foot, and beside it is a plaster cast of her face. 

The Middle Miueum forms tiie palseontological section, where the 
antediluvian skeletons in the centre are the most interesting objects. 
Skeleton of a gigantic stag (erroneously called the Irish Elk)j dug up from 
a bed of shell-marl beneath a peat-bog at Limerick ^ giant armadilloes 
from Buenos Ayresj giant sloth (mylodon), also from Buenos Ayres*, a 
cast of the Dinomis giganteus^ an extinct wingless bird of New Zealand ; 
the huge megatherium, with the missing parts supplied. In the Wall 
Cases is a number of smaller skeletons and fossils. The ^Floor Cabinet 
contains in one of its trays specimens of the hair and skin of the great 
extinct elephant or mammoth, of which there are some fossil remains 
in one of the cases. 

The Eastbbn Hcbeum contains the osteological series. In the centre 
are the skeletons of the large mammalia: whales (including a sperm- 
whale or cachalot, 50 ft. long), hippopotamus, giraffe, rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, etc. The elephant, Chunee, was exhibited for many years in Eng- 
land, but becoming unmanageable had at last to be shot. The poor animal 
did not succumb till more than 100 bullets had been fired into its body. The 
skeleton numbered 4506 A. is that of the first tiger shot by the Prince of 
Wales in India in 1876. The skeleton of 'Orlando**, a Derby winner, and 
that of a favourite deerhound of Sir Edwin Landseer, are also exhibited 
here. The Cases round the room contain smaller skeletons. 

Round each of the rooms run two galleries, in which are kept numer- 
ous preparations in spirit, etc., including the diseased intestines of 
Napoleon I. The galleries of the Western Museum are reached by a 
staircase at the S. end of the room, those of the Eastern by a staircase at 
the E. end of the room. The galleries of the Middle B,oom are entered 
from those of either of the others. A room , entered from the staircase 
of the Eastern Museum, contains a collection of surgical instruments. 

The Museum is conspicuous for its admirable oiganisation and 
arrangement. The College also possesses a library of about 35,000 
-volumes. 

At No. 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side, opposite the College 
of Surgeons, is the Boane Muieiim (PI. W, 31 ; //), founded by Sir 
John Soane (d. 1 837), architect of the Bank of England. During April, 
May, and June this interesting collection is open to the public on 
Wed., Thurs., and Frid., from 11 to 5; in February, Mareh, Jul^, 
and August on Wed. and Thurs. only. On signing their names at 
the entrance visitors are supplied with tickets (no fee). The col- 
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lection, whieh is exceedingly diveisifled in chaiacter, occupies 
24 rooms, some of which are very small , and is most ingeniously 
arranged , every corner being turned to account. Among the contents, 
many of which offer little attraction, are a few good pictures and a 
number of curiosities of historical or personal interest. A General 
Description of the contents, price 6d., may be had at the Museum. 

The Dining Room and Library, which the visitor first enters, are 
decorated in the Pompeian style, and contain a large cork -mode], 
showing the state of tlie excavations at Pompeii as they were in 1820. 
Above it are a number of plaster models of ancient temples restored. 
The ceiling paintings are by Howard^ and the principal subjects are 
Phcebus in his car. Pandora among the gods, Epimetheus receiving 
Pandora, and the Opening of Pandora's vase. On the walls are Reynolds* 
Snake in the grass , a replica of the picture at the National Gallery, and 
a portrait of Sir John Soane , by Lawrence. The Greek painted fictile 
vase at the S. end of the room, 2 ft. 8 in. high, and the vase and chopine 
on the E. side, all deserve notice. 

We now pass through two diminutive rooms into a Hall contain- 
ing numerous columns and statues. To the right is the Picture Gal- 
lery, a room measuring 13 ft. 8 in. in length , 12 ft. 4 in breadth , and 
19 ft. 6 in. in height, which , by dint of ingenious arrangement, can ac- 
commodate as many pictures as a gallery of the same height, 45 ft. long 
and 20 ft. broad. The walls are covered with movable shutters , hung 
with pictures on both sides. Among these are: Hogarth , The Election 
a series of four pictures; Canal etto y *Port of Venice, The Rialto at 
Venice, and Tha Piazza of St. Mark ; Raphael (t Oiulio Romano)., Study 
of a head from one of the cartoons. — When the last shutter of the S. 
wall is opened we see 'below us a kind of small chapel with an altar and 
stained glass windows, and on a beam above it a copy of a nymph by 
Westmacott. 

From the hall with the columns we descend into a kind of crypt, 
containing the tombstone of Lady Soane. Here we thread our way to the 
left through numerous statues, both originals and casts, and relics of 
ancient art, to the Sepulchral Chamber, illumined by a yellow light from 
above, which contains the most curious object in the whole collection. 
This is an Egyptian sarcophagus, found in 1817 by Belzoni in a tomb in 
the valley of Beiban el Maluk, near the ancient Thebes, and consisting 
of a piece of alabaster or arragonite, 9 ft. 4 in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 2 ft. 8 in. deep at the head, covered both internally and externally 
with hieroglyphics and figures. A light placed in the sarcophagus shines 
through the alabaster, which is 2V2 inches in thickness. The hieroglyphics 
are interpreted as referring to Sethos I., father of Ramses the Great. On 
the E. side of this, the lower part of the Museum, is the Monument Court, 
with an ^architectural pasticcio"", showing various styles, in the centre. 

The above-mentioned chapel, which is known as the Monk's Parloir, 
contains objects of mediseval and Renaissance art and some Peruvian 
antiquities. The Oratory^ in its K.E. corner, contains a fine Flemish 
wood-carving of the Crucifixion. The remaining rooms on the ground-floor 
(to which we now re-ascend) are filled with pictures, statuary, architectural 
fragments, models, and bronzes. In the Breakfast Room are some choice 
illuminated MSS., including the ^Conversion of St. Paul by Giulio Clovio 
after Raphael, and Stoning of St. Stephen after Giulio Romano, wiUi fine 
ornamentation. Also a pistol which once belonged to Peter the Great. 

The first floor contains, among numerous other articles, the celebrated 
series of pictures of the Rake's Progress, by Hogarth (8 in number), and 
a carved ivory and gilt table and some chairs from the palace of Tippoo 
Sahib at Seringapatam. In the second room, at the window, is a small 
but choice collection of antique gems, chiefly from Tarentnm. It also 
contains a '^Landscape by J. van Rupsdael; a Sea-piece by Turner \ The 
Cave of Despair, by Eastlake^ and various architectural designs by Sir 
John Soane. In the glass cases in the middle of the room are ex- 
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hibited the first three folio editions of Shakspeare , an original MS. of 
Tasso's 'Genualemme Liberata'', and two sketch-books of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. On the second floor are exhibited cork -models of ancient 
temples and several more pictures. 

The niuseum also contains a collection of yalnable old books 
and MSS., most of which are only shown to visitors by special 
permission of the Curator. The most interesting of them are, 
however, those exhibited on the first floor (see above). 

The Floral Hall in Bow Street, adjoining the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent (Jarden, a Crystal Palace in miniature, will scarcely 
repay a visit. It is sometimes used for concerts , in connection 
with the Covent Garden Theatre (p. 35). Near it is Bow Street 
Police Court, the most important of the thirteen metropolitan police 
courts of London. In the immediate vicinity, between Catherine 
Street and Drury Lane, is Drury Lane Theatre (p. 36). 

Covent Garden Market (PI. W, 31 ; //), the property of the 
Duke of Bedford, is the principal vegetahle, fruit, and flower market 
in London, and presents an exceedingly picturesque and lively 
scene, particularly between 4 and 7 on the mornings of Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, the market-days (comp. p. 22). The 
show of fruit and flowers is one of the finest in the world, presenting 
a gorgeous array of colours, and diffusing a delicioiis fragrance. 

The neighbourhood of Covent Garden is full of historic mem- 
ories. The name reminds us of the Convent Garden belonging 
to the monks of Westminster , which in Ralph Agas's Map of Lon- 
don (1560) is shown walled around, and extending from the Strand 
to the present Long Acre, then in the open country. The Bedford 
family received these lands (seven acres, of the yearly value of 
6i. 6*. 8d.) as a gift from the Crown in 1552. The square was 
planned by Inigo Jones ; and vegetables used to be sold here, thus 
perpetuating the associations of the ancient garden. In 1831 the 
Duke of Bedford erected the present market buildings, which have 
recently been much improved. The neighbouring streets, Russell, 
Bedford, and Tavistock, cx)mmemorate the family names of the 
lords of the soil. In the Covent Garden Piazzas, now nearly all 
cleared away, the families of Lord Crewe, Bishop Berkeley, Lord 
Hollis, Earl of Oxford, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the Duke of Richmond, and other distinguished persons used to 
reside. In this square was the old *Bedford Coffee-house', fre- 
quented by Garrick, Foote, and Hogarth, where the Beef-Steak 
Club was hel^ ; and here was the not over savoury 'Old Hummums 
Hotel'. Qerd has long been, and still remains, 'Evans's' (so named 
from a former proprietor), a house once the abode of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, with a hall noted for its suppers and evening entertainments. 

The neighbouring church of St. Paul, a plain building erected 
by Inigo Jones at the beginning of the 17th cent., contains nothing 
of interest. In the churchyard are buried Samuel Butler (d. 1680), 
the author of *Hudibras'; Sir Peter Lely {Vandervaes , d. 1680). 
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the painter; W, Wycherley (d. 1715), the dramatist; OrifUing 
Gibbons (d. 1721), the carver ; T. A. Ame (d. 1778), the composer; 
and John Wolcot (Peter Pindar; d. 1819). 

Between Covent Garden and the Strand is old Maiden Lane, 
where Andrew Marvel, the poet, and Turner, the painter once 
resided, and where Voltaire lodged for some time. 

The Garriok Club, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
founded in 1831, possesses an important and valuahle collection of 
portraits of celebrated English actors , shown on Wednesdays only, 
to visitors accompanied by a member. 

16. Whitehall. 

United Service Museum. The Horse Guards. The Government Offices. 

The broad street leading from Trafalgar Square , opposite the 
National Gallery, to the 8., towards Westminster, is called Whitehall 
(PI. W, 26; JV), after the famous royal palace of that name for- 
merly situated here, of which the banqueting hall only now remains. 

At the beginning of the 13th cent., the Chief Justiciary, Hubert 
de Burgh, who resided here, presented his house with its contents 
to the Dominican monks of Holborn, who afterwards sold it to 
Walter Gray, Archbishop of York. Thenceforward it was the Lon- 
don residence of the Archbishops of York, and was long known 
as York House or York Palace. On the downfall of Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop of York, and favourite of Henry VHI., York House became 
crown property, and received the name of Whitehall : — 

*Sir, you 
Must no more call it York-place, that is past; 
For, since tbe cardinal fell, that title''s lost; 
'Tis now the king's, and caird — Whitehair. 

Hen. VIII. iv. 6. 

The palace was greatly enlarged and beautified by its new 
owner, Henry YIII., and with its precincts became of such extent 
as to reach from Scotland Yard to near Bridge Street, and from the 
Thames far into St. James's Park, passing over what was then the 
narrow street of Whitehall, which it spanned by means of a beau- 
tiful gateway designed by Holbein. 

The banqueting hall of old York House, built in the Tudor 
style, having been burned down in 1615, James I. conceived the idea 
of erecting on its site a magnificent royal residence , designed by 
Inigo Jones. The building was begun, but, at the time of the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the Banqueting Hail only had been 
completed. In 1691 part of the old palace was burned to the ground, 
and the remainder in 1697 ; so that nothing remained of Whitehall, 
except the new hall, which is still standing (on the £. side of 
Whitehall). This fine hall, one of the most splendid specimens of 
the Palladian style of architecture, is 111ft. long, 55^2 ^t- wide, 
nd 5572 ft. high. The ceiling is embellished with pictures by 
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Rubens, on canyas, painted abroad, at a cost of 3000Z., and sent 
to England. They are in nine sections, and represent the Apo- 
theosis of James I. in the centre, with allegorical representations 
of peace, plenty, etc., and scenes from the life of Charles I., the 
artist's patron. Van Dyck was to have executed for the sides a 
series of mural paintings, representing the history and ceremonies 
of tlie Order of the Garter, but the scheme was never carried out. 
George I. converted the banquetlng-house into a Boyal Chapel, and 
as sncb it is still used. In the lobby may be seen a large sheet 
showing the design by Inigo Jones of the entire palace as pro- 
jected. On Maundy Thursday the Queen's 'eleemosynary bounty' 
is distributed here according to ancient custom. The public are 
admitted on application to the keeper. In Whitehall Gardens, at 
the back of Whitehall , stands a bronze statue of James II. , by 
Qrinlinff Gibbons, erected in 1686. 

The reminiscences of the tragic episodes of English history 
transacted at Whitehall are much more interesting than the place 
itself. It was here that Cardinal Wolsey, the haughty, splendour- 
loving Archbishop of York, gave his costly entertainments, and 
here he was disgraced. Here, too, Henry VIII. became enamoured 
of the unhappy Anne Boleyn, at a ball given in honour of the fickle 
and voluptuous monarch; and here he died in 1547. Holbein, the 
famous painter, occupied rooms in the palace at that period. It 
was from Whitehall that Elizabeth was carried as a prisoner to the 
Tower , and to Whitehall she returned in triumph as Queen of 
England. From an opening made in the wall between the upper 
and lower central windows of the Banqueting Hall (Chapel Royal), 
Charles I. was led out to the scaffold erected for his execution in 
the street close by. A little later the Protector Oliver Cromwell 
took up his residence here with his secretary, John Milton, and 
here he died on Brd Sept., 1658. Here Charles II., restored, held 
a profligate court, one of the darkest blots on the fame of England, 
and here he died in 1685. After the destruction of Whitehall 
Palace by fire in 1697, St. James's Palace became the royal 
residence. 

In Whitehall Yard, a little to the N., stands the United Serylce 
Xnfeum, which was founded in 1830 and contains an interesting 
collection of objects connected with the military and naval pro- 
fessions, and a library. The institution numbers 4000 members, 
each of whom pays an entrance fee of il. and a yearly subscription 
of lOs. Admission, by order from a member, daily, except Sundays 
and Fridays, 11-5 in summer, 11-4 in winter. Soldiers, sailors, 
and policemen in uniform are admitted without orders. — The 

Auditorium, or Lecture Theatre, has seats for 500 persons. 

The first rooms entered contain weapons and martial equipments from 
America, Asia, Africa, the South Sea Islands, etc., many articles inter- 
esting from their use in particular engagements, and some memorials of 
Captain Cook. In glass-eases, near the window in the second room, are 
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the swords of Cromwell and General Wolfe, and a dirk which belonged 
to Nelson. — Models of different kinds of vessels are exhibited in the 
next room, including an ingenious little model of a ship, executed by a 
French prisoner-of-war, hung up (under glass) on one of the pillars. — A 
case in 4he room farthest from the entrance contains Sir Francis Drake'^s 
walking-stick. — To the right is a room containing relics of Franklin^'s ex- 
pedition to the N. pole, and others of the Royal George, sunk at Spithead 
in 1782. — In the centre of the adjoining room, under glass, is a large model 
of the sea-fight of Trafalgar; while various relics of Nelson are shown in 
cases round the room. — In a room immediately to the right of the entrance 
are models of ordnance and specimens of shot and shells , while an 
apartment beyond this contains a collection of model steam-engines. 

The principal room of the Fibst Floor contains military models of 
various kinds : siege-operations with trenches, lines, batteries, approaches, 
and walls in which a breach has been effected; fortifications, pioneer 
instruments, etc. The other rooms contain uniforms and equipments of 
soldiers of different countries , fire-arms and portions of fire-arms at dif- 
ferent stages of their manufacture, and (in cases) various objects of 
personal interest, such as the pistols of Sir Ralph Abercromby and Bolivar. 

The Second Floor contains a large '^Model of the battle of Waterloo, 
by Captain Sibome, in which 190,000 figures are represented, giving one 
an admirable idea of the disposition and movements of the forces on 
the eventful day; relics of Napoleon and Wellington; the skeleton of 
Napoleon's charger, Marengo; Hamilton's model of Sebastopol, showing 
the position of the troops; the stuffed figure of Bob, the dog of the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards; trophies from the Crimean war and from the last cam- 
paign in China. 

Whitehall and the neighbourhood now contain various public 
offices. Near Charing Cross, to the left, in Great Scotland Yard, is 
the headquarters of the Metropolitan Pplice ; it contains in one 
section the *Blaek Museum', a motley collection of objects con- 
nected -with crime and criminals. Scotland Yard is said to have 
belonged to the kings of Scotland (whence its name) from the reign 
of Edgar to that of Henry II. At a later period, Milton, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and other celebrated persons resided 
here. Opposite, on the right side of Whitehall, is ihe Admiralty. 
Below the Admiralty is the Horse GnaxdSf the office of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, an inconsiderable building with a 
low clock-tower , erected in 1753 on the site of an old Tilt Yard. 
It derives its name from its original use as a guard-house for the 
palace of Whitehall. Two mounted Life Guards are posted here as 
sentinels every day from 10a.m. to 4p.m. A passage, much fre- 
quented by pedestrians, leads through the Horse Guards into St. 
James' Park , but no carriages except those of royalty and of a few 
privileged persons are permitted to pass. 

The Treasury, a building 100 yds. in length, situated between 
the Horse Guards and Downing Street, originally erected during 
the reign of George I. and provided by Sir Charles Barry with 
a new facade, is the office of the Prime Minister (First Lord of the 
Treasury) and also contains the Education Of/ice, the Priiyy Council 
Office, and the Board of Trade. The Office of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer occupies a separate edifice in Downing Street. 

To the S. , between Downing Street and Charles Street, rise the 
new Public Offices , a large pile of buildings in the Italian style 
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constructed in 1868-73 at a cost of 500,000^, from designs by Sir 
G. 0. Scott (d. 1878). They comprise the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, and the India Office. The handsomely 
furnished and decorated apartments of the Foreign and India Ofiices 
are shown to visitors on Fridays from 12 to 3, on application to the 
porter. — • The effect of the imposing facade towards Parliament 
Street (the southern prolongation of Whitehall) has been greatly 
enhanced by the widening of the street to 50 yds., whereby, too, 
a view of Westminster Abbey from Whitehall is disclosed ; but the 
removal of the W. side of Parliament Street will be necessary for 
the full realisation of this effect. 

The East India Museum, a rich collection of Indian natural 
productions, manufactures, precious objects, and curiosities, form- 
erly exhibited on the third floor of the India Office, has been 
removed to South Kensington (see p. 255). 

The modem edifice on the E. side of Whitehall, in the Franco- 
Scottish Renaissance style, is Montague House, the mansion of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

17. Houses of Parliament and Westminster Hall. 

St, Margarets Church. Westminster Bridge. 

The ^Houses of Parliament, or Hew Palace of Westminster (PI. 
W, 25; IV), which, together with Westminster Hall, form a single 
pile of buildings, have been erected since 1840, from a plan by Sir 
Charles Barry, which was selected as the best of 97 sent in for 
competition. The previous edifice was burned down in 1834. The 
new building is in the richest late Gothic (Tudor or Perpendicular) 
style, and covers an area of 8 acres. It contains 11 courts, 100 stair- 
cases, and 1100 apartments, and has cost in all about 3,000,000^. 
Although 80 costly a national structure, some serious defects are 
observable; the external stone is gradually crumbling, and the 
building stands on so low a level that the basement rooms are 
said to be lower than the Thames at high tide. The Clock- Tower 
(St. Stephen's Tower), at the N. end, next to Westminster Bridge, 
is 318 ft. high; the Middle Tower is 300ft. high; and the S.W. 
Victoria Tower, the largest of the three, through which the Queen 
enters on the opening and prorogation of Parliament, attains a 
height of 340 ft. The large clock has four dials, each 23 ft. in dia- 
meter, and it takes five hours to wind up the striking parts. The 
great Bell of the Clock Tower, popularly known as *Big Ben' (named 
after Sir Benjamin Hall, Chief Commissioner of Works at the 
time of its erection) is one of the largest known, weighing no less 
than 13 tons. It was soon found to have a flaw or crack, and its tone 
became shrill, but the crack was filed open, so as to prevent vibra- 
tion, and the tone became quite pure. It is heard in calm weather 
over the greater part of London. The imposing river front (E.) of 
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the edifice is 940 ft. in length. It is adorned with statues of the 
English monarchs from William the Conqueror down to Queen 
Yictoria) with armorial bearings, and many other enrichments. — 
On the W. side at present are the Law Courts, which do not 
harmonise with the newer parts of the building ; but they are to 
be removed when the new Law Courts in the Strand are finished. 

The impression produced by the interior is in its way no less 
imposing than that of the exterior. The tasteful fitting up of the 
different rooms, some of which are adorned down to the minutest 
details with lavish magnificence, is in admirable keeping with the 
office and dignity of the building. 

The Houses of Parliament are shown on Saturdays from 10 to 4, 
by tickets obtained gratis at the office of the Lord Chamberlain, to 
the E. of Victoria Tower. We enter on the W. side by a door ad- 
jacent to the Victoria Tower (public entrance also through West- 
minster Hall). 

Ascending the staircase from the entrance door, we first reach 
the Norman Porchj a small square hall, with Gothic groined vault- 
ing, and borne by a finely clustered central pillar. We next enter 
to the right) the Qubbn's Robing Room, a handsome chamber, 
5 ft. in length, the chief feature in which is formed by the fresco 
paintings by Mr. I>yee, representing the virtues of chivalry, the sub- 
jects being taken from the Legend of Ring Arthur. Above the fire- 
place the three virtues illustrated are Courtesy, Religion, and 
Generosity ; on the N. side are Hospitality and Mercy. The fine 
tlado panelling with carvings illustrative of Arthurian legends, the 
rich ceiling, the fireplace, the doors, and the state chair at the E. 
end of the room are all worthy of notice. Next comes the Rotai. 
or Victoria Gallery, 110 ft. in length, through which the Queen, 
issuing from the Queen's Robing Room on the S., proceeds in solemn 
procession to the House of Peers, for the purpose of opening or 
proroguing Parliament. On these occasions privileged persons are 
admitted into this hall by orders obtained at the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office (see above). The pavement consists of fine mosaic 
work ; the ceiling is panelled and richly gilt. The sides are adorned 
with two large frescoes in water-glass by Maelise; on the left, 
Death of Nelson at Trafalgar (comp. p. 133), and on the right. 
Meeting of Bliicher and Wellington after Waterloo. 

The Prince's Chamber, the smaller apartment entered on quit- 
ting the Victoria Gallery, is a model of simple magnificence, being 
decorated with dark wood in the style for which the middle ages 
are famous. Opposite the door is a group in marble by Oibson, 
representing Queen Victoria enthroned, with allegorical figures of 
Clemency and Justice. The stained glass windows on the W. and 
E. exhibit the rose, thistle, and shamrock, the emblems of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Above, in the panels of the hand- 
some wainscot, is a series of portraits of English monarchs and 
their relatives of the Tudor period (1485-1603). 
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These are m follows, beginning to the left of the entrance door: 
1. Louis XII. of France; 2. Mary, daughter of Henry VII. of England and 
wife of Louis -, 3. Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Mary's second hus- 
band ', 4. Marquis of Dorset \ 5. Lady Jane Grey : 6. Lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, her husband; 7. James IV. of Scotland; 8. Queen Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VU. of England and wife of James (through this princess the 
Stuarts derived their title to the English throne); 9. Earl of Angus, sec- 
ond husband of Margaret, and Begent of Scotland; 10. Jame« V. ; 11. Mary 
of Guise, wife of James V., and mother of Mary Stuart; 12. Queen Mary 
Stuart; 13. Francis II. of France, Mary Stuart's first husband; 14. Lord 
Darnley, her second husband; 15. Henry VII.; 16. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV., and wife of Henry (this marriage put an end to the Wars of 
the Roses, by uniting the Houses of York and Lancaster); 17. Arthur, 
Prince of Wales ; 18. Catharine of Arragon ; 19. Henry VIU. ; 20. Anne 
Boleyn ; 21. Jane Seymour ; 22. Anne of Cleves ; 23. Catharine Howard ; 
24. Catharine Parr; 25. Edward VI.; 26. Queen Mary of England; 27. 
Philip of Spain, her husband ; 28. Queen Elizabeth. 

Otci these portraits runs a frieze with oak leayes and acorns 
and the armorial bearings of the English soyereigns since the Con- 
quest ; below, in the sections of the panelling, are 12 reliefs in 
oak, representing events in English history (Tudor period). 

Two doors lead from this room into the *IIouse of Peers, which 
is sumptuously decorated in the richest Gothic style. The oblong 
chamber, in which the peers of England sit in council, is 90 ft. in 
length, 45 ft. broad, and 45 ft. high. The floor is almost entirely oc- 
cupied with the red leather benches of the 434 members. The twelve 
fine stained glass windows contain portraits of all the kings and 
queens of England since the Conquest. At night the House is lighted 
from the outside through these windows. Eighteen niches between 
the windows are occupied by statues of the barons who extorted 
the Magna Charta from King John. The very handsome walls and 
ceiling are decorated with heraldic and other emblems. 

Above, in recesses at the upper and lower ends of the room, are six 
frescoes, the first attempts on a large scale of modern English art in this 
department of painting. That on the wall above the throne, in the centre, 
represents ihe Baptism of King Ethelbert (about 596), by Dpce; to the 
left of it, Edward III. investing his son, the 'Black Prince', with the 
Order of the Garter; on the right, Henry, son of Henry IV., acknow- 
ledging the authority of Judge Gascoigne, who had committed the Prince 
to prison for striking him , both by Cope. — Opposite , at the N. end of 
the chamber, three symbolical pictures of the Spirits of Religion, Justice, 
and Chivalry, the first by Borsley^ the other two by Maclise. 

At the S. end of the hall, raised by a few steps, and covered 
with a richly gilded canopy, is the magnificent throne of the Queen. 
On the right of it is the lower throne of the Prince of Wales, 
while on the left is that Intended for the sovereign's consort. At 
the sides are two large gilt candelabra. 

The celebrated woolsack of the Lord Chancellor, a kind of 
cushioned ottoman , stands in front of the throne, almost in the 
centre of the hall. — At the N. end of the chamber, opposite the 
throne, is the Bar^ where official communications from the Com- 
mons to the Lords are delivered, and where law-suits on final 
appeal are pleaded. Above the Bar are the galleries for the re- 
porters and for strangers. 
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From the House of Lords we pass into the Peers' Lobby, 
another rectangular apartment, richly fitted up, with a door on 
each side. The brass foliated wings of the southern door are weU 
worthy of examination. The corners contain elegant candelabra of 
brass. The encaustic tiled pavement, with a fine enamel inlaid 
with brass in the centre , is of great beauty. Each peer has in 
this lobby his own hat-peg, etc., provided with his name. 

The door on the left (W.) side leads into the Peers* Robing 
Room, a still uncompleted apartment, which is to be decorated with 
frescoes by Herbert. One only of these, that on the W. wall, has 
been finished (1879) ; it represents Moses bringing the Tables of 
the Law from Sinai to the Israelites. 

The door in a straight direction (N. side) opens on to the Peers' 
Corridor, the way to the Central Hall and the House of Commons. 
This corridor is embellished with the following eight frescoes 
(beginning on the left) : — 

1. Burial of Charles I. (beheaded 1649); 2. Expulsion of the Fellows 
of a college at Oxford for refusing to subscribe to the Covenant ; 3. Defence 
of Basing-house by the Cavaliers against the Roundheads ; 4. Charles I. 
erecting his standard at Nottingham; 5. Speaker Lenthall vindicating 
the rights of the House of Commons against Charles I. on his attempt to 
arrest the five members; 6. Departure of the London train-bands to the relief 
of Gloucester; 7. Embarkment of the Pilgrim Fathers for New England ; 
8. Lady Russell taking leave of her husband before his execution. 

The spacious *Cbntral Hall, in the middle of the building, 
is octagonal in shape, and richly decorated. It is 60 ft. in diameter 
and 75 ft. high. The surfaces of the stone-vaulting, between the 
massive and richly embossed ribs, are inlaid with Venetian mosaics, 
representing in frequent repetition the heraldic emblems of the Eng- 
lish crown, viz. the rose, shamrock, thistle, portcullis, and harp. 
Lofty portals lead from this hall into (N.) the Corridor to the House of 
Commons ; to (W.) St. Stephen's Hall ; to (E.) the Waiting-Hall (see 
below); and (S.) the House of Peers (see above). Above the last 
door is a representation, in glass mosaic, of St. George, by Poynter ; 
the spaces above the other doors are to be similarly decorated. 

The niches at the sides of the portals bear statues of English sove- 
reigns. At the W. door : on the left, Edward I., his consort Eleanor, and 
Edward II. ; on the right, Isabella, wife of King John, Henry III., and 
Eleanor, his wife. At the N. door: on the left, Isabella, wife of Edward II., 
Henry IV., and Edward IH.; on the right, Richard II., his consort, Anne 
of Bohemia, and Philippa , wife of Edward III. At the E. door : on the 
left, Jane of Navarre, wife of Henry IV., Henry V., and his wife Catha- 
rine; on the right, Henry VI., Margaret, his wife, and Edward VI. At the 
S. door: on the left, Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV., Edward V., and Rich- 
ard III. ; on the right, Anne, wife of Richard III., Henry VH., and his con- 
sort Elizabeth. The niches in the windows are filled with similar statues. 

Hound the handsome mosaic pavement runs the inscription (in 
the Latin of the Vulgate), ^Except the Lord keep the house , their 
labour is but lost that build it'. 

A door on the E. side of the Central Hall (not always open) leads 
to the Hall op the Ports, also called the Uppbr Waiting Hall. 
It contains the following frescoes of scenes from English poetry : — 
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Griselda's first trial of patience, from Chaucer, by Cope; St. George 

conquering the Dragon, from Spenser, by Watts; King Lear 

disinheriting bis daughter Cordelia, from Shakspeare, by Herbert : 

Satan touched by the spear of Ithuriel, from Milton, by Horsley ; 

St. Cecilia, from Dryden, by Tenniel ; Personification of the Thames, 

from Pope, by Armitage ; Death of Marmion, from Scott, by Armitage ; 

Death of Lara, from Byron, by W. Dyce. 

Beyond the N. door of the Central Uall, and corresponding with 

the passage leading to the House of Lords in the opposite direction, 

is the Commons' Cob&idob, leading to the House of Commons. It 

is also adorned with 8 frescoes, as follows (beginning on the left) : — 
1. Alice Lisle eoncealing fugitive Cavaliers after the battle of Sedge- 
moor; 2. Last sleep uf the Duke of Argyll; 3. The Lords and Commons 
delivering the crown to William and Mary in the Banqueting Hall ; 
4. Acquittal of the Seven Bishops in the reign of James 11. (comp. 
p. 177j; 5. Monk declaring himself in favour of a free parliament; 
B. Landing of Charles II. ; 7. The executioner hanging Wisharfs book 
round the neck of Montrose; 8. Jane Lane helping Charles II. to make 
his escape. 

We next enter the Commons' Lobby, beyond which we reach 
the — 

HousB OF Commons, 75 ft. in length, 45 ft. wide, and 41 ft. 
high, -very substantially and handsomely fitted up with oak-panel- 
ling , in a simpler and more business-like style than the House of 
Lords. The present ceiling, which hides the original one, was con- 
structed to improve the lighting and ventilation. The members of 
the House (658 in number, though seats are provided for 476 only) 
enter either by the public approach, or by a private entrance through 
a side-door to the £. of Westminster Hall and along an arcade 
between this hall and the Star Chamber Court. The twelve stained 
glass windows are adorned with the armorial bearings of parliamen- 
tary boroughs. In the evening the House is lighted through the 
glass panels of the ceiling. The seat of the Speaker or president 
is at the N. end of the chamber, in a straight line with the woolsack 
in the House of Lords. The benches to the right of the Speaker 
are the recognised seats of the Government Party ; the ministers 
occupy the first bench. On the left of the Speaker are the members 
forming the Opposition, the leaders of which also take their seats 
on the first bench. 

In front of the Speaker's table is the Clerks' table, on which lies 
the Mace. The Reporters' Gallery is above the speaker, while above 
it again, behind an iron grating, are the seats for ladies. 

At the S. end of the House, opposite the Speaker, are the 
galleries for strangers. The upper, or Strangers' Gallery, can be 
visited by an order from a Member of Parliament. — To the lower, 
or Speaker's Gallery , admission is granted only on the Speaker's 
order , obtained by a member. The row of seats in front of the 
Speaker's Gallery is appropriated to members of the peerage. The 
galleries at the sides of the House are for the use of members, and 
are considered to form part of the House. 
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The Beats underneath the galleries, on a level with the floor of 
the Honse, but ontside the bar , are appropriated to members of 
the diplomatic corps and to distinguished strangers. 

Permission to be present at the debates of the Lower House 
can be obtained only from a member of parliament. The House of 
Lords, when sitting as a Couit of Appeal, is open to the public ; on 
other occasions a peer's order is necessary. On each side of the 
House of Commons is a ^Division Lobhy\ into which the members 
pass, when a vote is taken, for the purpose of being counted. The 
^Aye8\ or those who are fayourable to the motion, retire into the W. 
lobby , to the right of the Speaker ; the ^ Noes', or those who vote 
against the motion , retire into the E. lobby, to the Speaker's left. 

Returning to the Central Hall we pass through the door at 
its western (right) extremity, leading to St. Stephen's Hajll, 
which is 75 ft. long , 30 ft. broad , and 55 ft. high. It occupies 
the site of old St. Stephen's Chapel , founded in 1330, and long 
used for meetings of the Commons. Along the walls are marble 
statues of celebrated English statesmen: on the left (S.), 
Hampden , Selden , Sir Robert Walpole , Lord Chatham , his soil 
Pitt, and the Irish orator Grattan ; on the right (N.) , Lord Claren- 
don, Lord Falkland, Lord Somers, Lord Mansfield, Fox, and Burke. 
The niches at the sides of the doors are occupied by statues of 
English sovereigns. By the E. door : on the left, Matilda, Henry II., 
Eleanor; on the right, Richard Cosur de Lion, Berengaria, and 
John. By the W. door : on the left , William the Conqueror , Ma- 
tilda, William II; on the right, Henry I., Matilda, and Stephen. 

A broad flight of steps leads hence through St. Stephen's 
Porch (62 ft. in height), passing a large stained glass window, and 
turning to the right, to Westminster HaU. 

The present Westmintter Hall is part of the ancient Palace of 
Westminster founded by the Anglo-Saxon kings, and occupied by 
their successors down to Henry YIII. The hall was begun by 
William Rufus, son of the Conqueror, in 1097, continued and 
extended by Henry III. and Edward I., and almost totally destroyed 
by Are in 1291 . Edward II. afterwards began to rebuild it ; and 
in 1398 Richard II. caused it to be remodelled and enlarged, 
supplying it with a new roof. It is one of the largest halls in the 
world with a wooden ceiling unsupported by columns. Its length is 
290 ft., breadth 68 ft., and height 92 ft. The oaken roof, with its 
hammer-beams, repaired in 1820 with the wood of an old vessel in 
Portsmouth Harbour, is considered a master-piece of timber archi- 
tecture, both in point of beauty and constructive skill. 

Westminster Hall , which now forms a vestibule to the Houses 
of Parliament and the Law Courts , is rich in interesting historical 
associations. In it were held some of the earliest English parlia- 
ments, one of which declared Edward II. to have forfeited the 
crown; and by a curious fatality the first scene of public im- 
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portaiice in the new hall, as restored or rebuilt by Riehard 11., 
was the deposition of that unfortunate monarch. In this hall the 
English monarchs down to George lY. gave their coronation festi- 
vals ; and here Edward III. entertained the captive kings, David of 
Scotland and John of France. Here Charles I. was condemned 
to death; and here, a few years later (1663), Cromwell, wear- 
ing the royal purple lined with ermine, and holding a golden 
sceptre in one hand and the Bible in the other, was saluted as Lord 
Protector. Within eight years afterwards the Protector's body was 
rudely dragged from its resting-place in Westminster Abbey and 
thrust into a pit at Tyburn, while his head was exposed with those 
of Bradshaw and Ireton on the pinnacles of this same Westminster 
Hall, where it remained for 30 years. A high wind at last carried 
it to the ground. After some years the family of the sentry who 
picked it up sold it to one of the Russells, a distant descendant 
of Cromwell, and it passed finally into the possession of Dr. Wil- 
kinson, one of whose descendants, living at Sevenoaks, Kent, is 
said now to possess it. There is some evidence, however, to the 
effect that the Protector's body, after its exhumation, was buried in 
Red Lion Square, and that another, substituted for it, was deprived 
of its head and buried at Tyburn. Either story serves to illustrate 
the horrible barbarity of that unhappy juncture. 

Many other famous historical characters were condemned to 
death in Westminster Hall , including William Wallace , the brave 
champion of Scotland's liberties ; Sir John Oldcastle , better known 
as Lord Cobham ; Sir Thomas More ; the Protector Somerset ; Sir 
Thomas Wyatt ; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex ; Guy Fawkes ; and 
the Earl of Strafford. Among other notable events transacted at 
Westminster Hall was the acquittal of the Seven Bishops, who had 
been committed to the Tower for their opposition to the Roman 
Catholic innovations of James II. ; the condemnation of the Scotch 
lords Kilmarnock , Balmerino , and Lovat ; the trial of Lord Byron 
(grand-uncle of the poet) for killing Mr. Chaworth in a duel ; the 
condemnation of Lord Ferrars for murdering his valet ; and the ac- 
quittal of Warren Hastings, after a trial which (including numerous 
postponements) had lasted seven years. 

The last public festival held in Westminster Hall was at the 
coronation of George IV., when the King's ohatipion in full armour 
rode into the hall, and, according to ancient custom, threw his 
gauntlet on the floor, challenging to mortal combat anyone who might 
dispute the title of the sovereign. 

On the E. side of the hall are temporarily placed the following 
marble statues (beginning from the left): Mary, wife of William HI., 
James I., Charles I., Charles II., William III., George lY., Wil- 
liam IV. 

From the first landing of the staircase leading to St. Stephen's 
Hall we descend to the left (E.), through a narrow door, to St. 
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Stephen's Cktpt (properly the Church of St. Mary's Undercroft), a 
low vaulted structure supported by columns , measuring 90 ft. in 
length, 28 ft. in breadth , and 20 ft. in height. It was erected 
by King Stephen, rebuilt by Edwards III. and IV., and, after 
having long fallen to decay, has recently been thoroughly restored 
and richly decorated with painting and gilding. The Crypt serves 
at present as a chapel for the inhabitants of Westminster Palace, 
in which there are 18 or 20 official residences of various sizes. St, 
8tephtVk% Cloisters , on the E. side of Westminster Hall, were built 
by Henry y III. and have been lately restored. They are beautifully 
adorned with carving , groining , and tracery, but are usually not 
open to the public. The other multifarious portions of this immense 
pile of buildings include libraries, committee rooms , and dining, 
refreshment, and smoking rooms. The number of statues , outside 
and inside, is about five hundred. 

On the W. side of the hall are the Chibf Goukts of Law (Court 
of Chancery, now chiefly used as a Probate and Divorce Court, 
Court of Queen^s Beruih, Court of Common FUas, and Court of 
Exchequer ), which are open to the public , and are interesting to 
strangers and foreigners on account of the mediieval costume of the 
judges and barristers. 

On the W. side of the Courts of Law, to the N. of Westminster 
Abbey, stands 8t. Maargaret's Church (PI. K 11), which, down to 
1858, used to be attended by the bouse of Commons in state on 
four days in the year , as then prescribed in the Prayer Book. It 
was erected in the time of Edward I. on the site of an earlier 
church built by Edward the Confessor in 1064, and was greatly 
altered and improved under Edward lY. The stained glass window 
of the Crucifixion at the E. end was executed at Gouda in Holland, 
and is said to have been a gift from the town of Dordrecht to 
Henry YII. Henry YIII. presented it to Waltham Abbey. At the 
time of the Commonwealth it was concealed, and after various 
vicissitudes it was at length purchased in 1758 by the church- 
wardens of St. Margaret's for 400i., and placed in its present position. 
William Caxton , whose printing - press was set up in 1476-77 in 
the almonry, formerly standing near the W. front of Westminater 
Abbey, was buried here in 1491 . From the fact of a chapel ex- 
isting in the old almonry, printers' work-shops and also guild- 
meetings of printers are still called 'chapels'. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was executed in front of the palace of Westminster in 1618, 
was buried in the chancel. The church has been lately restored. 

In Old Palace Yard , to the S., between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey, rises an Equestrian 8taiue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, in bronze, by Marochetti. 

To the N. of St. Margaret's, in Parliament Square, opposite the 
entrance into New Palace Yard, stands the bronze Statue of the Earl 
of Derby (d. 1869), in the robes of a peer, 10 ft. high, by NobU, 
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erected in 1874. The granite pedestal bears four reliefs in bronze, 
repiesenting his career as a statesman. A iittle to the spectator's 
right is a bronze statue of Lord Palmcraton (d. 1865), and on the 
N. side of the square is that of Sir Robert Ped (d. 1850). Ou 
the W. side of the square is the bronze 8t<Uue of Canning (d. 
1827), by Wcstmacott , near which , at the comer of Great George 
Street, is a handsome Gothic fountain, erected in 1865 as a 
memorial to the distinguished men who brought about the abolition 
of slaVery in the British dominions. 

The visitor should not quit this spot without a glance at King 
Street , the only thoroughfare in earlier times, before Pailiameut 
Street was made, from Whitehall to Westminster. At the North 
end of this street, demolished to make room for the new Govern- 
ment Offices, stood Holbein's great gate. Spenser, the poet, spent 
his last days in this street, and he was carried hence to West- 
minster Abbey. CromwelVs mother lived here , often visited by 
her affectionate son; so did Dr. Sydenham, Lord North, Bishop 
Goodman, and at one time Oliver Cromwell himself. Through this 
street, humble as it now looks, all the pageants from Whitehall 
to the Abbey and Westminster Hall passed, whether for burial, 
coronation, or state trials. Parliament Street was only opened in 
1732, long after Whitehall had ceased to be a royal residence, and 
was carried through the old privy garden of Whitehall. 

*WMlaiuiiiter Bridge (PI. W, 29; /F), erected in 1856-62, by 
Page, at a cost of 250,000^., on the site of an earlier stone bridge, 
is 1160 ft. long and 85 ft. broad (carriage-way 53 ft., side-walks 
each 15 ft.). It consists of seven iron arches borne by granite 
buttresses, the central arch having a span of 120 ft., the others of 
114 ft. The bridge is one of the handsomest in London, and affords 
an admirable view of the Houses of Parliament. Below the bridge, 
on the left bank , is the beginning of the Victoria Embankment 
(p. 106) ; above, on the right bank , is the Albert Embankment, 
with the extensive Hospital of St. lliomaa (p. 275). Four large 
gas lamps of annsnal illuminating power have recently been erected 
at the W. end of the bridge. 

18. Westminster Abbey. 

Crimean Memorial. Westminster School. Westminster Hospital. 

Royal Aquarium. 

On the low ground on the left bank of the Thames, where 
Westminster Abbey now stands , once overgrown with thorns and 
surrounded by water , and therefore called Thorney Isle , a church 
is said to have been erected in honour of St. Peter by the Anglo- 
Saxon king Sebert about 616. With the church was connected 
a Benedictine religious house (monasterium, or minster), which, in 
reference to its position to the W. of the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
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Mary of the Graces (Eastminster ; see p. liT), was called •♦Wert- 
miBBter Abbey (PI. W, 25 ; /F). , 

The ehurcli, after baying been destroyed by the Danes, appears 
to baye been re-ereeted by King Edgar in 985. The regular establish- 
ment of the Abbey, howeyer, may be ascribed to Edward the Confessor, 
who built a church here which seems to have been almost as large 
as the present one (1049-65). The Abbey was entirely rebuilt 
in the latter half of the 13th cent, by Henry III. and his son Ed- 
ward I., who left it substantially in its present condition, though 
important alterations and additions were made in the two succeed- 
ing centuries. The Chapel of Henry VII. was erected by that mon- 
arch at the beginning of the 16th cent., and the towers completed 
by Sir C. Wren in 1714. At the Reformation the Abbey, which had 
been richly endowed by the liberality of former kings, shared in the 
general fate of the religions houses; its property was confiscated, and 
the church converted into the cathedral of a bishopric. Under Queen 
Mary the monks returned , but her successor Elizabeth restored the 
arrangements of Henry VIII., and conveyed the Abbey to a Dean, 
who presided over a chapter of 12 Canons. — The title Archbishop 
of Westminster , recently created by the Pope, is not officially re- 
cognised in England. 

Westminster Abbey, with its royal burial-vaults and long series 
of monuments to celebrated men, is not unreasonably regarded by 
the English as their national Walhalla, or Temple of Fame ; and in- 
terment within its walls is considered the last and greatest honour 
which the nation can bestow on the most deserving of her offspring. 
The honour has often, however, been conferred on persons now 
believed to have been scarcely worthy of it, and even on children. 

The church is in the form of a Latin cross. The much admired 
chapel at the E. end is in the Perpendicular style. The other parts 
of the church, with the exception of the unpleasing and incongruous 
W. towers by Wren, and a few doubtful Norman remains, are Early 
English. The impression produced by the interior is very striking, 
owing to the harmony of the proportions, the richness of the colour- 
ing, and the beauty of the Purbeck marble columns and of the tri- 
forinm. In many respects, however, the effect is sadly marred by 
restorations and by the egregiously bad taste displayed in several of 
the monuments. The choir extends beyond the transept into the 
nave, from which it is separated by an iron screen. In front of the 
altar is a curious old mosaic pavement with tasteful arabesques. 
The fine wood-work of the choir was executed in 1848. The organ 
was entirely rebuilt by Mr. Hill in 1848, and stands, in various 
sections, by the screen between the choir and the nave. The very 
elaborate and handsome reredos, which is of quite recent construc- 
tion, is chiefly composed of red and white alabaster. The large 
figures in the niches represent Moses, St. Peter, St. Paul, and Da- 
vid. The recess above the table contains a fine Venetian glass mo- 
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sale, repieseutiDg the Last Supper. In the S. bay of the sanctuary 
is a portrait of Richard II. on panel , formerly in the Jemsalem 
Chamber, the oldest contemporary representation of an English 
sovereign. Behind it is some old tapestry , lately in Westminster 
School , with the names of Westminster scholars' painted on its 
ends. The Abbey, or, as it is officially termed, the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter, is now decorated with upwards of 20 stained glass 
windows. 

The total length of the church, including the chapel of Henry YII., 
is 513 ft. ; length of the transept from N. to S., 200 ft. ; breadth of 
nave and aisles, 75 ft., of transept, 80 ft. ; height of the church, 
102 ft., of towers, 225 ft. 

The Abbey may be entered by the door in the N. transept, 
near St. Margaret^s Church, by the principal portal at the W. end, 
or by the door in the Poets' Comer or S. transept. The nsTO, aisles, 
and transept are open gratis to the public daily (Sundays excepted), 
except during the hours of divine service, till 4 p.m. in winter and 
6 p.m. in summer. Daily service at 7.45, 10, and 3 o'clock. From 
the first Sunday after Easter till the last Sunday in July there is 
a special service in the nave at 7 p.m. A charge of Qd, (except on 
Mondays) is made for admission to the chapels, which are only shown 
to visitors accompanied by a verger. As the verger announces with a 
loud voice when he is about to conduct a party round the chapels, 
the visitor may continue to inspect the other parts of the Abbey until 
thus summoned. Visitors are cautioned against accepting the useless 
services of any of the numerous loiterers outside the church. 

The following list of the chief monuments, which do not in- 
variably imply Interment in the Abbey, begins with the N. 
transept, and continues through the N. aisle, the S. aisle, and the 
S. transept (Poets' Comer), after which we enter the chapels. 

N. Tbansbpt. 

On the left. Edward Vernon , Admiral (d. 1757); bust sur* 
rounded by marine attributes, and crowned by Victory, by Ryabraek. 

On the right. Sir Charles Wager, Admiral (d. 1743) ; the Goddess 
of Fame holds his portrait in her hand, by Seheemakers. — Adjacent : 

R. WiUiamPitt, Lord Oiatkam, the statesman (d. 1778), a 
large monument by Bacon. Above , in a niche , Chatham is re- 
presented in an oratorical attitude, with his right hand outstretch- 
ed ; at his feet are sitting two female figures. Wisdom and Courage; 
in the centre, Britannia with a trident ; to the right and left, Earth 
and Sea. — Opposite — 

L. John Holies, Duke of Newcastle (d. 1711); large monument 
by Bird, in a debased style. The sarcophagus bears the semi-re- 
cumbent figure of the Duke ; to the right is Truth with her mirror, 
on the left, Wisdom ; above, on the columns and oyer the armorial 
bearings, Genii. — Adjacent — 
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L. ^George Canning, the stateflman (d. 1827); statue by Chan- 
trey. ' — Adjacent, his son — 

L. CharUs John, Viscount Canning, GoYeroor-General of India 
(d. 1862), statne by Foley. — Opposite — 

R. Lord PalmerHon, the statesman (d. 1865) ; statue by Jo/ck^ 
8on, in the costume of a Knight of the Garter. — Adjoining — 

R. William Bayne , William Blair , and Lord Manners , naval 
officers who ^were mortally wounded in the course of the naval en- 
gagements under the command of Admiral Sir George Brydges 
Rodney on the 9th and 12th of April , 1782' , by NoUekens. A 
Genius is attaching medallions of the three officers to a rostral col- 
umn ; above is Fame bringing a wreath , below is Neptune show- 
ing Britannia the portraits of the heroes. — Opposite — 

L. WUliam Cavendish, Duke of NeweasUe (d. 1676), and his 
vdfe ; a double sarcophagus, with recumbent figures in the costume 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

Sir John Maleohn, General (d. 1833), one of the chief promoters 
of the English power in India ; statue by Chantrey, — Adjoining : 

R. *8ir Peter Warren, Admiral (d. 1752), by BoubilAac, Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal , while Navi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

L. Bohert , Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount Castlereagh, 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by Thomas. The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, 'Peace of Paris, 1814'. 
Next to it — 

* William, Lord Mansfield, the statesman and judge (d. 1793). 
by Flaxman. Above is the Judge on the judicial bench , in his 
official robes ; on the left is Justice with her scales , on the right, 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto : ' uni squus virtuti' , with the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Bohert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850); statue by Qihson. 

W. AlSLB OP N. T&ANSEPT. 

On the left. Dr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh (d. 
1742) ; bust on a sarcophagus, by Cheere. — Adjacent — 

L. Biehard Kane (d. 1736), the gallant defender of Gibraltar 
in 1720, bust by Byshraek. 

On the right: Sir WiUiam Webb Follett, Attorney-general (d. 
1845); statue by Behnes. 

R. George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen , the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble. 

R. *Elisabeth Warren, widow of the Bishop of Bangor, mentioned 
below, by Westmacott. The fine monument represents, in half 
life-size, a poor mother sitting with her child in her arms, in al- 
lusion to the benevolence of the deceased. — Adjoining — 
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R. Sir George ComewcM LewU , Btatesman (d. 1863) ; bnst by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

R. 8vr Eyre Cooie^ General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788); colossal monument by Banks, erected by 
the East India Company. On the left is Victory hanging the me- 
dallion of the General on a palm-tree ; on the right, the sitting 
figure of a mourning Mahratta ; in the background, a pyramid. 

L. Percy Kirk, General (d. 1741); bust by Scheemakers. 

L. Aubrey Benuclerk, Captain (d. 1740); bnst by Scheemakers. 

L. John Warren^ Bishop of Bangor (d. 1800); by Wesimacott. 
— Opposite — 

R. Cha/rles BuUer, statesman (d. 1848), with bust. 

U. Francis Homer, Member of Parliament (d. 1817); statue by 
Chantrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balehen , Admiral , who in 1744 was lost with his 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English Channel ; 
with a relief of the wrecked vessel, by Scheemakers. — Adjacent — 

L. Joshua Guest, General (d. 1745); bust on a marble ped- 
estal. — Opposite — 

R. GenercU Hope , Governor of Quebec (d. 1789), by Bacon ; a 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Above — 

R. Warren Hastings, Governor-General of India (d. 1818); 
bust by Bacon. — Above — 

R. Jonas Hanway, the philanthropist (d. 1786) , by Moore. — 
Above — 

Sir H. B. Edwardes, Major-General (d. 1868); marble bnst 
with mourning angels, by Foley. — Adjacent — 

R. Sir Clifton Wintringham, the celebrated physician (d. 1794), 
with relief of a mourning female figure, by Banks. — Above — 

Richard Cobden, the politician and champion of free-trade 
(d. 1865); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

R. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bust by Bacon. — 
Opposite — 

L. Sir William Sanderson , Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
Charles I. (d. 1676), with bust. 

At the end of the passage, in three niches in the wall above, 
separated by palm-trees, is the monument of — 

Admiral Watson (d. 1757), by Scheemakers. The Admiral, in 
a toga, is sitting in the centre, holding a palm branch. On the 
right the town of Calcutta on her knees presents a petition to her 
conqueror. On the left is an Indian in chains, emblematical of 
Chandemagore, also conquered by the Admiral. 

N. AlSLB. 

On the left. Sir Thomas Fow§U Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
Parliament , one of the champions of the movement for the abol- 
ition of slavery, by Thrupp. — Adjacent — 
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L. Sir Thomas Hesketh (d. 1605), an interesting old monu- 
ment. — Adjacent — 

L. Hugh Chamberlain, physician (d. 1728), by Sdieemakera and 
Delvaux ; recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus ; on the right and 
left, two allegorical female figures, representing Health and Medi- 
cine. At the top of the pyramid is a small Genius with a crown of 
laurel. — Opposite — 

On the right: Philip de Sausmarez, Captain (d. 1747), by 
Cheere. — Adjacent — 

R. Tablets to Charles Bumey (d. 1814), the historian of music, 
and John Blow (d. 1708), the composer and organist. — Then — 

R. William Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (d. 1727), 
with a bust. — Next — 

R. TempU W««(, Admiral (d. 1757), with bust. — Opposite — 

L. *8ir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor of Java (d. 1826), 
sitting figure, by Chantrey. — Adjacent — 

L. Almeric de Courcy, Baron Kinsale (d. 1719); recumbent 
figure on a sarcophagus under a canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. • William WUberforce, Member of Parliament (d. 1833), one 
of the chief advocates for the emancipation of the slaves; sitting 
figure, by Joseph. — Opposite — 

R. Sir Edmund Prideaux (d. 1728) and his wife, by Cheere, — 
Next — 

R. Charles Agar, Archbishop of Dublin (d . 1809); marble group 
by Bacon. -— Above — 

R. * George Lindsay Johnstone; fine monument by Flaxman, 
erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus , with a 
small medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 

R. Thomas Livingstone , General (d. 1710), with a long in- 
scription. 

To the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Sir Isaac Newton (d. 1726), by Rysbrack. The half recumbent 
figure of Newton reposes on a black sarcophagus, beside which are 
two small Genii unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
dicating the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
of Astronomy upon a large globe. 

In the N. aisle, farther on : — 

R. Philip de Carteret (d. 1710), with a bust by David. 

R. Henry Ptiestman, Admiral (d. 1712), with a medallion por- 
trait, by Bird. 

R. John Bdker, Admiral .(d. 1716); a column with ship's-prows 
and other singular decorations, by Bird. 

R. Richard Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
makers. — Above, in the window : — 

*Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, who was murdered at Westminster Hall in 1812, 
by Westmacott. Recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; at the 
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head a mourning figure of Strength, and at the i'oot Truth and Mod- 
eration. The bas-relief ahoTe represents the murder ; the second 
figure to the left is that of the murderer, Bellingham. 

R. Mrs, Mary Beaufoy (d. 1705) ; group by GritUing GU^bons, 

Above, in the window — 

Miss Ann Whiiell (d. 1788); urn with allegorical figures of In- 
nocence and Peace, by Bacon. — Adjacent — 

Governor Loten (d. 1789), by Banks, On a pedestal with a 
Latin inscription is an allegorical figure of Liberality holding the 
medallion. — Below — 

R. Robert KUligrew , General , killed at Almanza in Spain in 
1707, by Bird. — In front of this monument Ben Jonson is buried 
(p. 191). 

R. John Woodward , physician (d. 1728) ; medallion portrait, 
supported by a female figure, by Seheemakets. — Aboye — 

Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist (d. 1875), bust. — Then : 

Anne^ Countess of Clanriekard (d. 1732), recumbent figure 
on a sarcophagus. — Aboye, in the window — 

*J. Hervey and J. Hutt , Captains , who fell In the nayal battle 
of Ouessant in 1794 ; urn, with medallion portraits , supported by 
the Goddess of Fame and Britannia, by Banks. — Below — 

R. General Lawrence (d. 1775), with bust by Tyler, erected by 
the East India Company. 

R. *Charles James Fox , the famous statesman (d. 1806) , by 
Westmacott. The figure of the deceased lies on a couch, and is 
supported by the arms of Liberty ; at his feet are Peace, with an 
olive branch, and a liberated negro slave. — Adjoining — 

R. * Captain Montagu (d. 1794), by Flaxman. Statue on a 
lofty pedestal , crowned by the Goddess of Victory ; at the foot 
couch two lions. 

R. Sir James Mackintosh, the historian (d. 1832); bust by 2'heed. 

R. George Tiemey , the orator (d. 1830); bust by Westmacott. 

R. Marquis of Lansdowne (d. 1863); bust by Boehm. 

R. Lord Holland, the statesman (d. 1840); large monument, by 
Baily. Below is the entrance to a vault , on the steps to which on 
the left the Angel of Death , and on the right Literature and 
Science are posted. At the sides are bas-reliefs of Justice and 
Mercy. 

R. James RenneU, Major (d. 1830); bust by Baily. 

R. Zachary Macaulay (d. 1838) , the father of Lord Maeaulay, 
and a noted advocate for the abolition of slavery; bust by Weekes. 

Having now reached the end of the N. aisle, we turn to the 
left (S.), where on the N. side of the principal (W.) Entkancb, at 
the end of the nave, we observe the monument of — 

Jeremiah Horrocks , the astronomer (d. 1641). Above the door 
is the monument of -> 

* William Pitt, the renowned statesman (d. 1806), by Westma^ 
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coH. At the top stands the statue of Pitt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the act of speaking. To the right is History listen- 
ing to his words ; on the left, Anarchy in chains. 

On the S. side of the door is the monument of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy (d. 1732), by Cheere. 

Then, on the right : — 

James ComewdU , Captain (d. 1743) , a monument by TayUr. 
At the foot of a low pyramid of Hieilian marble is a grotto in white 
marble, with a relief of the nayal battle of Toulon, in which 
Cornewall fell. Above the inscription, on the left, is the Goddess 
of Fame holding the medallion, and, on the right, Britannia with 
the lion. The monument terminates above in a palm-tree with 
the armorial bearings. 

S. AisiiB. 

In the baptistery at the W. end : — 

James Craggsj Secretary of State (d. 1720); statue by Guelphi^ 
with inscription by Pope. 

William Wordsworth , the poet (d. 1850); statue by Thrupp. 

Rev, John KebU (d. 1866); bust by Wooltur. 

In the middle of the chapel is the font. — We now continue 
to follow the S. aisle. 

On the right : William Congreve , the dramatist (d. 1728) , by 
Bird. The sarcophagus is of Egyptian marble. Above it is the 
medallion. The monument was erected by Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborough. — Adjoining — 

R. John Freind, the physician (d. 1728); bust by Bysbrack. 

R. Thomas Sprat, Bishop (d. 1718), \>y Bird, with a lengthy 
inscription. — Above it — 

Richard Tyrrell^ Admiral (d. 1766), hy Read, a large monu- 
ment, rising to a great height in the window recess. The Admiral 
is seen above, soaring towards Heaven between sea and clouds. In 
the centre is Navigation, to the right. History, and to the left, Ire- 
land (TyrrelVs native country) , in the midst of a perfect chaos of 
clouds, rocks, emblems, etc. — Then — 

R. Joseph Wileocks, Bishop (d. 1756); medallion portrait , by 
Cfieere. Two small Genii unfold a leaf with the inscription. The 
pedestal bears a view in relief of Westminster Abbey. — Adjacent : 

R. Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop (d. 1774); bust by Taylor. — 
Above — 

William Buckland, the geologist (d. 1856), bust by Weekes. 
— Then — 

R. Katharine Bovey (d. 1727); portrait in relief with two mouni- 
iiig female figures, by Qibbs. — Above — 

Lord Howe, General (d. 1758); mourning female figure with 
warlike emblems. 

B, John Thomas, Bishop (d. 1793); bust by NolUkens. — Above : 
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R. John Ireland, Dean of Westminster (d. 1842), bust by Tur- 
nouth. — Next — 

R. CharUs Herries, Colonel (d. 1819); bust by Chantrey. — 
Above — 

Sir James Outram, General (d. 1863) ; bust by Noble. Below 
are Outram and Lord Clyde shaking bands, and between them is 
General Hayelock. At the sides are mourning figures, representing 
Indian tribes. — Then, aboye the door leading to the cloisters — 
*George Wade, General (d. 1748) , by Roubiliac. The Goddess 
of Fame is preyenting Time from destroying the General^s trophies, 
which are attached to a column. 

R. John Smith (d. 1718), with medallion, by Oibbs. — AboTe — 

James Fleming, General (d. 1750), by Roubilia^i. At the foot 
of the pyramid bearing the medallion are Hercules and Minerva, 
emblematical of the valour and wisdom of the deceased. 

R. Sir Charles Harbord and Clement Cottrell, naval officers, who 
sank with the man-of-war ^Royal James' in 1672. — Above, occu- 
pying the whole recess of the window — 

WiUiam Hargrave, General (d. 1750), by Roubiliae. The General 
is descending from his sarcophagus, while Time, represented alle- 
gorically, conquers Death and breaks his arrow. — Next — 

Sidney, EarlQodolphin{AA7iT\, Lord High Treasurer, by Bird. 

R. Colonel Townshend, who fell in Canada in 1759, by Eck- 
stein. Two Indian warriors bear the white marble sarcophagus, 
which is adjoined by a pyramid of coloured Sicilian marble. 

R. John Andri, Major, executed in America as a spy in 1780. 
Sarcophagus with mourning Britannia, by Van Gelder. — Opposite, 
in the nave, by the end of the choir : — 

James, Earl Stanhope, ambassador and minister of war (d. 
1720), by Rysbrack. Half recumbent figure on a sarcophagus. 
To the left Cupid leaning upon a shield. Above the drapery, which 
is in the form of a tent, is Minerva with a spear and scroll. — Then, 
returning to the N. aisle : — 

L. Thomas Thynne, murdered in Pall Mall in 1682 by assassins 
hired by Count Koningsmarck , whose object was the hand of 
Thynne's wife, a wealthy heiress, by Quellin. The relief on the 
pedestal is a representation of the murder. — Opposite — 

R. Oeorge ChurehiU, Admiral (d. 1710). — Above — 

R. Martin Folkes, the philosopher (d. 1754), sitting figure by 
Ashton. — Adjoining, below — 

R. J)r. Isaac Waits, the famous divine and hymn-writer (d. 
1748), with bust by Batiks. 

R. George Stepney, ambassador (d. 1707), with bust. 

R. John Wesley, founder of the Methodists (d. 1791), and 
Charles Wesley {d. 1788), with relief, by Adams-Acton. 

R. Charles Bumey, philologist (d. 1818); bust by Oahagan. — 
Opposite — 
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L. Thomas Owen, judge (d. 1598); an interesting old painted 
monument, with a life-size recumbent figure leaning on the right 
arm. — By the adjoining pillar — 

L. PaaquaJU Paoli (d. 1807); the well-known Corsican general; 
bust by Flaxman. — Opposite — 

R. 8if Cloudtsley Shovel, Admiral (d. 170?), by Bird, recumbent 
figure under a canopy. — Above — 

8ir Godfrey Kneller, the painter (d. 1723), by Ryabrack ; bust 
under a canopy. The monument was designed by Kneller himself. 
— Opposite — 

L. Dame Grace Gethin (d. 1697). 

L. Sir Thoma8 Richardson, judge (d. 1634), old monument by 
Le Soeur. — Next — 

L. William Thynne (d. 1584) , sarcophagus with recumbent 
figure in full armour, the bands folded in prayer, executed in light 
coloured marble. — Adjoining — 

L. Dr. Andrew Bell, the eminent founder of the Madras system 
of education (d. 1832), with relief representing him examining a 
class of boys, by Behnes, 

In the middle of the naye lie, amongst others, David Living- 
stone, the celebrated African traveller (d. 1873), Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect (d. 1860), and Robert Stephenson, the engineer (d. 
1859). 

We MOW turn to the right and enter the — 

S. Transept and Poets' Corneu. 

On the right: George Grote, the historian (d. 1871); bust by 
Baeon. 

R. WiUiam Camden, the antiquary (d. 1623), small statue. — 
Above — 

David Garrick, the famous actor (d. 1779) ; large group in relief, 
by Webber. Garrick is stepping out from behind a curtain, which 
he opens with extended arms. Below are the comic and the tragic 
Muse. — Below — 

Isaac Casaubon, the theologist (d. 1614). — Above — 

John Ernest Grabe, the Oriental scholar (d. 1711); sitting 
figure by Bird, — Several uninteresting monuments ; then — 

Isa4ic Barrow, the theologian (d. 1679). 

Joseph Addison, the author (d. 1710) ; statue by Westmacott. 
On the base are the Muses in relief. 

Lord Macaulay, the eloquent historian (d. 1859); bust by 
Bumard. 

W. M. Thackeray, the novelist and humorist (d. 1865); bust by 
Mnrochetti. — Above — 

George Frederick Handel, the composer (d. 1759), the last work 
from the chisel of Roubiliac; life-size statue surrounded by music 
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and inBtruments ; above, among the clouds, a heavenly choir; in 
the background, an organ. 

Sir Archibald CampbeU, General (d. 1791), by WiUon, — Below, 
to the right — 

James Stuart Mackervnie, Lord Privy Seal for Scotland (d. 1800); 
medallion portrait, by NoUekena. — By the S. wall : — 

*John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich (d. 1743) ; a large monu- 
ment by Roubiliae. On a black garcophagus rests the half-recum- 
bent, life-size figure of the Duke, supported by History, who is 
writing his name on a pyramid. On the pedestal, to the left, Elo- 
quence ; to the right, Valour. 

Above the doorway : — 

Oliver Goldsmith (d. 1774), buried at the Temple (p. 125); 
medallion by NoUekens, — Then — 

John Gay, the poet (d. 1732), by Bysbraek. A small Genius 
holds the medallion. The irreverent inscription, by Gay himself, 
runs: — 

^Life is a jest ,* and all things show it : 
I thought so orhce^ but now J hnow it\ 
Adjacent — 

Nicolas Rowe, the poet (d. 1718), and his only daughter, by 
Rysbrack. Beside the bust of the poet is the mourning Muse of 
poetry. Above, the medallion of the daughter. — Then — 

James Thomson, the poet of the ^Seasons' (d. 1748) ; statue by 
Spang. — Adjacent — 

* William Shakspeare (d. 1616), designed by A'ent, and executed 
by Scheemakers. The figure of the Poet, placed on a pedestal re- 
sembling an altar , is represented with the right arm leaning on 
a pile of his works ; the left hand holds a roll bearing the titles of 
his chief writings. On the pedestal are the masks of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Henry V., and Richard 111. 

Robert Southey, the poet (d. 1843), bust by Weekes, — Then, 
opposite Addison's statue — 

Tluymas CampbeUf the poet (d. 1844), statue hy Marshall. — The 
grave of Charles Dickens is between the statues of Addison and 
Campbell, and is surrounded by the tombs of Handel, Sheridan, and 
Cumberland. 

Passing round the pillar we now enter the — 

E. AlSLB OF THR POETS* CORNER. 

On the right. Granville Sharp (d. 1813), one of the chief ad- 
vocates for the abolition of slavery, medallion by Chantrey. — Above : 

Charles de St. Denis^ Seigneur de St. Evremont, author, French 
Marshal, afterwards in the service of England {d. 1703), bust. — 
Below — 

Matthew Prior, politician and poet (d. 1721), large moBUlnent 
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by Rysbrack. In a niche is Prior's bust by Coyzevox (presented by 
LonisXY. of France); below, a black sarcophagus, adjoined by two 
allegorical figures of (r.) History and (1.) Thalia. At the top are 
two boys, one with a torch, the other with an hour-glass. — Then — 

William Mason, the poet (d. 1797) ; medallion, mourned o^er 
by Poetry, by Bacon. — Over it — 

Thomas ShadvseU^ the poet (d. 1692), by Bird. — Adjoining, 
below — 

Thomajs Oray, the poet (d. 1771) ; medallion, held by the Muse 
of poetry, by Bacon. — Above — 

John Milton (d. 1674), bust by Ryshrack (1737). Below is a 
lyre, round which is twining a serpent with an apple, in allusion 
to * Paradise Lost\ — Below — 

Edmund Spenser (d. 1598), ^the prinee of poets in his tyme', as 
the inscription says ; a simple, altar-like monument, with ornaments 
of light-coloured marble above. — Above — 

Samuel Butler, author of 'Hudibras' (d. 1680), with bust. — Then: 

Ben Jonson (d. 1637), poet-laureate to James I., and contem- 
porary of Shakspeare ; medallion by Ry$braek (1737) ; on the pede- 
stal the inscription, ^0 rare Ben Johnson I' (comp. p. 186). — 
Adjacent — 

Michael Drayton, the poet (d. 1631), with bust. 

Barton Booih, the actor (d. 1733), with medallion, by TyUr. 

John Phillips, the poet (d. 1708) ; portrait in relief. 

The tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer (d. 1400), the father of English 
poetry, is on tbe same side, a few paces farther on, and consists of 
an altar-sarcophagus under a canopy let into the wall (date, 1551). 
— Above it is a *stained glass window, erected in 1868, with 
scenes from Chaucer's poems, and a likeness of the poet. 

Abraham Cowley, the poet (d. 1667), with urn, hy Bushnell. — 
Adjoining — 

John Dryden, the poet (d. 1700) ; bust by Seheemakers. 

Robert South, the preacher (d. 1716) ; statue by Bird. 

Richard Busby, head-master of Westminster School (d. 1695) ; 
statue by Bird. 

In the centre of the S. transept is a white slab, covering the 
remains of 'Old Parr', who is said to have died at the age of 152 years. 

We now repair to the •Chapels, which follow each other in the 
following order (^starting from the Poets' Corner). 

I. Chapbl of St. Bbnbdiot. 

1. Archbishop Lan^f^am (d. 1376); sarcophagus with recumbent 
figure. 

2. Lady Frances Hertford (d. 1589). 

3. Dr. Goodman, Dean of Westminster (d. 1601). 

4. A son of Dr. Spratt. 

•5. Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (d. 1645), Lord High 
Treasurer in the time of James I., and his wife ; double sarcophagus 
with recumbent figures. 
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6. Dr. BiU{A. 1561), first Dean of Westmiustei under Elizabeth. 

To the left of the entrance is an old altar-deooratiou of the 13th 
or 14th cent., below which is the old monument of the Saxon king 
Seberi (d. 616) and his wife Athelgoda (d. 615). 




Near this is the tomb of Ann of Cleves (d. 1557), fourth wife 
of Henry VIII. 

II. Chafel of St. Edmund, King of the East-Angliaus. 

*1. John of Eltham, second son of Edward II., who died in 1334 
in his nineteenth year. Sarcophagus with life-size alabaster figure 
in full armour. 

2. Earl of Stafford (d. 1762); slab, by Chambers, 

8. Nicholas Monk (d. 1661), Bishop of Hereford, brother of the 
famous Duke of Albemarle (p. 196); slab and pyramid, hy Woodman, 

4. WiUiam of Windsor and Blatiche de la Tour, children of 




Chapel of St. Edmund. 

Edward III., who both died young; small sarcophagus, with recum- 
bent alabaster figures 20 in. in length. 

5. Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1558), granddaughter of Henry VII. 
and mother of Lady Jane Grey ; recumbent figure. 

6. Francis HolUs, son of the Earl of Clare, who died in 1622, 
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at the age of 18, ou his reiiim fsom a campaign iu Flanders, in 
mhA^h he had {^tatiy diiituignidkfid ibioiMlf ; «ittiHg figure. 

7. Lady Jane Seymour (d. 1560), daughter of the JhAe of 
Somerset. 

8. Liody Katharine Knollys (d. 1568), chief Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to Queen Elizabeth, and grandmother of the Queen's 
faTOurite, the Earl of Essex. 

9. Lady Elizabeth Buasell, a handsome sitting flgtHce of alabaster, 
iu an attitude of sleep. The Latin inscription says, ^she sleeps, she 
is not dead'. 

10. Lord John Russell (d. 1584), and his son Francis ; sarco- 
phagus with a recumbent. figure, resting on the left arm, in official 
robes, with the boy at the feet. 

1 1 . Sir Bernard Broeas of Beaurepaire, Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne, wife of Richard II., beheaded on T(fWer Hill in 1399 ; an 
interesting iM monument iu the form of a Gothic chapel, with re- 
cumbent figure of a praying knight ; at the feet, a lion. 

12. Sir Humphrey Bourgeihierj paftisan of Edward IV., who fell 
on Easter Day, 1471, at tiie battle of Barnet Field. Altar monument, 
with the figure of a knight, the head resting on a helmet, one foot 
on a leopard, and the other on an eagle. 

13. Sir Richard Pecksall, Master of the Buckhounds -to Queen 
f^lizabeth; canopy with three niches. 

*14. Edward Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury (6.. 1617), and his wife; 
l^gujes lying under a canopy on a slab of black marble with a 
pedestal of alabaster. 

15. William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, whofellatBayonne 
in 1296 ; recumbent wooden figure, overlaid with metal, the feet 
resting on a lion. 

16. Robert de Waldeby, Archbisltop of York (d. 1397), once an 
Augustinian monk and the companion of Edward the Black Prince 
in France ; medieval monument, with engraved figure of the de- 
ceased in his robes. 

*17. Eleanora de Bohfin, ,Duchess of Gloucester, Abbess of Bark- 
ing (d. 1399), one of the most interesting monuments iu the Abbey. 
Her husband was smothered at Calais between two feather-beds by 
order of Kichard II. She is represented in the dress of a nun of 
Barking. The inscription is in old Frencli. 

18. Mary, Countess of Stafford (d. 1693), wife of Lord Stafford, 
who was be}ieaded on Tower Hill in 1680. 

19. Dr. Feme, Bishop of Chester, Grand Almoner of Charles I. 
(d. 1661). 

Edward Dulwer Lytton, the uQvelist (d. 1873), is buried under 
a black marble slab in this chapel. 

III. Ohapbl op St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra. 

1. Lady Cecil, Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Elizabeth 
(d. 1591). 

Baedekkb, London. 2n(l Edit. 13 
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2. Lady Jane Cli/ford, daughter of the Duke of Somerset (d. 1679). 

3. Countess of Beverley ; small tombstone with the inseriptton, 
'Esp^rance en Dleu' (d. 1812), 
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Ohapel of St. Nieholaa. 

4. Anne J Duchess of Somerset fd. 1587), wife of the Protector 
(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1552, see p. 116), and sister of Jane 
Seymour, third wife of Henry VIII. ; recumbent figure. 

5. Westmoreland Family. — Abo-ve — 

6. Baron Carew (d.. 1470) and his wife , mediaeval monument, 
with kneeling figures. 

7. Nicholas Bagenall , overlain by his nurse when an infant. 
Pyramid monument. 

*8. Lady Mildred Burleigh (d. 1588), wife of Lord Burleigh, the 
famous minister, and her daughter Anne, Lady Burleigh, says the 
epitaph, was well versed in the Greek sacred writers, and founded 
a scholarship at St. John's College, Oxford. Recumbent figures 
under a canopy. 

9. WiUiam Dudley, Bishop of Durham (d. 1483). In the recess 
lies the effigy of Lady 8t. John (d. 1614). 

10. Anna Sophia Harley (d. 1601), the infant daughter of a 
French ambassador. 

11. Lady Ross (d. 1591), daughter of the Earl of Rutland ; 
mediaeval monument. 

12. Marchioness of Winchester (d. 15861 

13. Duchess of Northutnberland (d. 1776), by Read. On one 
side of the monument is Faith, on the other Hope ; at the top are 
two Genii weeping over the urn. 

14. Philippa de Bohun, Duchess of York (d. 1431), wife of 
Edward Plantagenet, who fell atAgincourtinl4l5. Old monument 
with effigy of the deceased in long drapery. 

♦15. Sir George Yilliers (d. 1605) and his wife (d. 1639), the 
parents of the Duke of Buckingham, favourite of James I. ; mon- 
ument with recumbent figures , in the centre of the chapel , by 
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Stone. — Below this tomb lie the remains of Catharine of ValoiSy 
wife of HenVy V. (d. 1437). 

16. Sir Humphrey Stanley (d. 1505). 

Opposite 110, on leaving this chapel, is a bust of Sir Robert 
Aiton, the poet (d. 1638). 

IV. A flight of twelve black marble steps now leads into the 
•♦Chapbi. op Hbnby VII., a superb structure erected in 1502-20 
on the site of an old chapel of the Virgin Mary. The roses in the 
decoration of the fine brass-covered gates are an allusion to the 
marriage of Henry VII., founder of the Tudor family, with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. , which united the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, and put an end to the Wars of the Roses (comp. 
p. 125). The chapel consists of nave and aisles, with five small 
chapels at the E. end. The aisles are entered by doors on the right 
and left of the main gate. The chapel contains about 1000 statues 
and figures. On each side are carved choir-stalls in dark oak, 
admirably designed and beautifully executed ; the quaint carvings 
on the * misereres' under the seats are worthy of examination. 
Each stall is appropriated to a Knight of the Order of the Bath, 
the lower seats being for the squires. Each seat bears the armorial 
bearings of its occupant in brass, and above each are a sword and 
banner. 

The chief glory of this chapel, however, is its fan tracery ceiling 
with its fantastic pendentives, each surface being covered with rich 
fret-work, exhibiting the 
florid Perpendicular style 
in its utmost luxuriance. 
The airiness , elegance, 
and richness of this ex- 
quisite work can scarcely 
be over-praised. The best 
survey of the chapel is 
gained either from the en- 
trance door, or from the 
small chapel at the oppo- 
site extremity, behind the 
monnment of the founder, 
whose portrait is to be seen 
In the stained glass win- 
dow above. 

We first turn our atten- 
tion to the S. aisle of the 
chapel, where we observe 
the following monuments : 
*1 . Lady Margaret Dou- 
glas (A, 1577), daughter 
of Margaret, Queen of 

13* 
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Seotland , nieat-grauddaughteT of Edward IV. , graiiddaughter of 
Henry VII., niece of Henry VIII., cousin of Edward VI., ^sier of 

I James V . of SootUud, mother of Hen- 
ry I. of Se#tland (Lord Dsmley), and 
grandmother ef Jaaies VI. Her aoTeu 
ehildven kneel round tk« sareopha- 
g«0 ; the eighth flguiie is her grand- 
BOO, King Jaaiea. 

2. Maty, Quetn ^ Scots, behosdfid 
int 1587, «n una^iailae mMiumeiit by 
8t&ne (d. 1607)^ lopreseating a le- 
cumbeiit figure «nder a canopy, in 
a praying attitade. The remains of 
the Queen are hwried in a vanli be- 
low the monument. 

3. Mtwfforei^ Countess oftMimond, 
mother of Henry VII.. (d. 1509); re- 
CBmh#nt metal efigy, -by Torrigiano, 
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4. La^ Walpale<d. 1787), by Valwy, bnmght from Ualy by 
her son, the eminent statesman. 

5. Gttyrgt Monk, IMe of Albtnutfle (d. 1670), the > restorer of 
the Stuarts, by Scheemakers. Rostral column, with life-size flgnie 
of th& Duke. 

In the ^ault in tswit of it are burled Ckmlw 11., WiUiam fll. 
and Queen Mary his wife, and Queen Anne and ber consort Pfimee 
George of DennMfk. We now enter the naive, which contains tJbe 
following monuments (beginning from the«bapel on the left): — 

1. 0eor$e VUliers, Dufee o/'BucftmyAam, -^be favourite of James I. 
and Charles I., murdered in 1628 by the fanartic Felton, and his 
consort. The monument is of iron. At the le«t of the recntnbent 
effigies of the deceased is Fame blowing* tmnpet. At the. front 
comers of the sarcophagus are Neptune 'and Mais, at those at the 
back two mourning females, all in a sitting ^nknte. At the iup, 
on their knees, are the life-size children of the «beceased. 

2. John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham (d. 1720), aud his 
wife, by Scheemakers. The figure of the Duke is fcalf-^ecnnUMiit, 
and in Roman costume. At his feet is the dmehess, weeding. Afemre 
is Time with the medallions. 

*S. Duke of Montpensier (d. 1807), br^tiuer «f King iMuis Phi- 
lippe, recumbent figure in white marble, by Westmaeott, 

4. Esme Stuart, who died in 1661, in hif< elevenih year, pyr- 
amid with an urn containing the heart of tiie'deesased. 

5. Jjewis Stuart, Duke of Richmond (d. 1623), ne]^ew aud 
friend of James I., and his wife. Doublo sarotq^hagns wiAh le- 
cumbent figures. The iron canopy is borne hy Agnftes of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Wisdom. Above is a fine figure of Fame, rest- 
ing only on her toe. 
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♦6. Henry VII. (d. 1509) and his yfife BHmheth 6f¥ork (d. 1502); 
metsfl monmnent , by Torrigiano. It ocenpies the eentre of the 
eastern part of the chapel, anck is enclosed by a tasteful chantry of 
bnas. On the double sarcophagus are the recumbent flgrtres of the 
royal pair in their robes. The compartments at the sides of the 
tomb are embellished ivith sacred representations. — James I. is 
buried in the same vault as Henry YII. 

George II. and a number of members of the noyal family are 
interred, without monuments, in 
front of the tomb of Henry VII. Also 
Edward VI. (d. 1553) , whose mon- 
ument by Torrigiano was destroyed 
hy the Republicans, and is replaced 
by a modern Renaissance altar. Lady 
Augusta Stanley, wiffe of Dean Stan- 
ley, is buried in one of the end cha- 
pels. 

The monuments in the northern 
aisle of this chapel are not less in- 
teresting than those in the southern. 
♦I. Queen Elimheth (d. 1603), by 
Stone. The monument is very simi- 
lar to that of her unfortunate rival 
Mary Stuart in the S. aisle. Here 
also are interred Elizabeth's sister and 

predeeesBor Mary, and not far off, Anne, consort of James I. 
(without monuments). 

2. Mary, daughter of James I., who died in 1007 at the age of 
two years. Small sarcophagus in the form of a cradle containing 
a ohild. 

3. Edward V. and his brother, the Duke of York, the sons of 
Edward IV., murdered in the Tower when children, by Richard III. 
Some bones, supposed to be those of the unfortunate boys, were 
found in a chest below a staircase in the Tower (see p. 115), and 
brought hither. Small sarcophagus in a niche. 

4. Sophia, daughter of James I., who was born in 1607, and 
died when three days old. Small recumbent ftgure on a sarco- 
phagus. 

5. George Saville, Marquis of Halifax, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal during several reigns (d. 1695). 
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6. Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, Lord High Trea 
(d. 1715). — The earl was the patron of Addison (d. 1719), 
is interred in front of this monument. 

After quitting the Chapel of Henry VII. and descending the 
stfips, we see in front of us the Char^ry of Henry V. (p. 199), with 
its finely sculptured arch, over which is represented the coronation 
of that monarch (1413). 
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V. Chapbl of St. Paul. 

1. Sir Henry Belasyse (d. 1717), Lieutenaiit-Geueral and Gov- 
ernor of Galway. Pyramid by Seheemakers. 

2. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles MajcLeod^ who fell at the siege 




Chapel of St. Paul. 



of Badajoz at the age of 26. Slab with small mourning Genius in 
relief, by NoUekens. 

3. Sir John Puckering (d. 1596), Keeper of the Great Seal 
under Queen Elizabeth, and his wife. Recumbent figures under a 
canopy. 

4. Sir James FuUerton, First Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
Charles I., and his wife. Recumbent marble figures. 

5. Sir Thomas Bromley (d. 1587), Lord Chancellor under 
Queen Elizabeth. Recumbent figure ; below, his eight children. 

6. Sir Dudley CarUton (d. 1631), diplomatist under James I., 
semi-recumbent figure. 

7. Countess of Sussex (d. 1589) ; at her feet is a porcupine. 

8. Lord Cottington, statesman in the reign of Charles I. (d. 
1652), and his wife. Handsome black marble monument, with 
the recumbent figure of Lord Cottington in white marble, and, at 
the top, a bust of Lady Cottington. 

♦9. James Watt (d. 1819), the celebrated mechanician and 
improTor of the steam-engine ; colossal figure in a sitting posture, 
by Cfiantrey. 

♦10. Sir Giles Daubeney (d. 1507), Lord-Lieutenant of Calais 
under Henry YII., and his wife. Recumbent effigies in alabaster, 
painted. 

11. Lewis Robsart (d. 1431), standard-bearer of Henry V. ; an 
interesting old monument, without an effigy. 

To the right, on leaying this chapel, is a monument to William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath (d. 1767), by Wilton-, and beside it another 
to Bear- Admiral Charles Holmes (d. 1761), also by Wilton, 
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*VI. Chapbl of St. Eowabd thb Gonfjbssob, forming the end 
of the choir, to which we ascend by a small flight of nanow 
steps. (The following chapel, 
No, YII., is sometimes shown 
before this.) 

I.*fl€nn^/ii.(d.l272),a 
rich and artistic monument of 
porphyry and mosaic, with 
recumbent bronze effigy of 
the King, by WiUiam ToreU 
(1290). 

2. Queen EUanor^ wife of 
Edward I. (d. 1290), by To- 
reU. The inscription is in 
qnaint old French : — 'Ici gist 
Alianor, jadls reyne d' Angle- 
terre, femme a Key Eduard 
Fiz\ Recumbent metal effigy. 

3. Chantry of Henry V, 
(d. 1422). On each side a 
life-size figure keeps guard 
by the steps. The recumbent 
effigy of the King wants the 
head, which was of solid 
silver, and was stolen during 
the zeign of Henry YII. In 
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Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor. 

1878 the remains of Katherine of Yalols, queen of Henry V. (the 
^beautiful Kate' of Shakspeaze's ^Heniy V.') were re-interred in 
this chantry , whence they had been remoyed on the building of 
Henry VU.'s. Chapel. On the bar above this monument are 
placed the saddle and helmet used by Henry Y . at the> battle of 
Aglncourt. 

4. PhUippa (d. 1369), wife of Edward III., and mother of four- 
teen children. She was the daughter of the Count of Hainault, and 
was related to no fewer than thirty crowned heads, statuettes of 
whom were formerly to be seen grouped round the sarcophagus. 

5. Edward III, (d. 1377), recumbent metal figure on a sar- 
cophagus of grey marble. This monument was once surrounded by 
statuettes of the King's children and others. 

6. Margaret WoodvUle (d. 1472), a daughter of Edward lY., 
who died in infancy. Monument without an effigy. 

7. Richard IJ,, murdered on St. Yalentlne's Day, 1399, and 
his queen. The wooden canopy bears an old and curious represen- 
tation of the Saviour and the Yirgin. 

8. The old Coronation Chair of the Scottish kings, and — 

9. The new Coronation Chair ^ made for Queen Mary, wife of 
William III., on the model of the old one. The former contains 
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inidep 1ilie< scat the fam^m Stone of Stone , tlie amIAetn of the 
pow«r of the SiOOtti«h Prinees , mii tm^itiouatly said to b» tliat 
onee used- \)S the patriarch Jacob as a pilloir. This stone was 
brought to Loudon by Sdlward I. in 1297, in token of'tiw complete 
subjugation of Scotland.. £yery English monarch since that date 
has been crowned in this' c^ir. On the' coronation day the chairs 
are co<^ered with gold brocic^ and taken into the ehfotr of the AIh 
bey , on the other side of the partition in front of whieli they new 
stand. 

The reliefs on the screen separating Edwstd^s dhapel firom the 
choir, executed in the reign of Henry YI., represent the principal 
eyenUs in the life of the ConfesBor. 

10. Edward 7. (d. 1307), a simple skb without an efflgy. The 
inscription is : — ^Eduardus primus , Soetoeatt malleucr, hie eft* 
(here lies Edward I. , the hammer of 1^ Scots). The body was 
recently found to be in remarkably good pre0ervaiion , with a 
crown of gilded tin on the head , and a copper gilt soeptre in the 
hand. 

*11. Edward the Confessor (d. 1065), • large medlwal shrine, 
the faded splendour of which is still traceable, in spite of the 
spoliations of relic-huntess. The shrine was erected by Ofder of 
Henry III. in 1269, and cost, according to an antiientte reoerd, 
255Z. 4«. 8d. 

12. Thomas of WoodstocJa, Duke of Qlowiet^ef, murdered at 
Calais in 1B97. 

13. John of Wa;tAam(d. 1395), Bishop of Salisbovy, recumbent 
metal efflgy. 

Near tiie eoranation chidta are eshaUted the shield and hvge 
sword of Edward III. 

Oppoaite the Chapel of Edward the Confessor is the entrance 
to the Chapel or Shrine of St. Erasmtm , a pictnresqse archway, 
borne by clustered columns, dating from about 1484. Passing 
through this chapel, we enter the — 

YII. Chapbii of St. John. 

1. Sif Thoma$ Vaughan^ Lord High Treasurer of Edward lY. 
Old monument) with a brass, whidi is much defaced. 

2. Coloml Edward Fopham (d. 1651), officer in Cromwell's 
army, and his wife. Upright figures. 

3. Thomas Carey, son of the Earl of Monmouth, Oentteman of 
the Bedchamber to Charles I., who died in 1648, aged 33 years, 
from grief at the misfortunes of his royal master. 

4. Hkigh de Bohun and his sister Mary, grandchildren of 
Edward I. ; tombstone of giey marble. 

5. Henry Carey, Baron Hun$don, oonsin of Queen Elizabeth 
(d. 1596). Rich canopy without an efflgy. 

6. Counte89 of Mexborough (d, 1821), small altar-tomb. 

7. Wmam of Colchewter, Abbot of Westminster (^d. 1420) ; a 
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medispral stone moimment with the recarabetit fignre of t>re pre- 
late, his head supported by angels, and his feet resting on a lamb. 
8. Thomas Rutkcdl, Bishop of Dttrham under Henry VIII., who 
died in 1524, leaving great wealth. Mediffival recumbent figure. 




Chapel of 8t. Erasmun. 

9. Thomas Millyng, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1492); canopy 
without a figure. 

10. O. Faseet, Ab])Ot of Westminster (d. 1500). 

11. Mary Kendall (d. 1710); kneeling female figure. 

12. Thomas Ceeil, Earl of Exeter (d. 1622), Privy Councillor 
under James I., and his wife. His wife lies on his right haml ; 
the space on his left was destined for his second wife, who, however, 
declined to be buried there , as the place of honour on the fight 
had already been assigned to her predecessor. 

Vni. The small Chafbl op Abbot Islip is not shown. The 
monument of Abbot Islip , formerly in this chapel , was destroyed 
by the Roundheads, and the name of the chapel is now his only 
memorial. It contains the tomb ot Sir Christopher Hatton (d. 1619) 
and his wife. A room above this chapel (shown by special permis- 
sion only) contains the remains of the curious wax figures which 
were once used at the funerals of persons buried in the Abbey. 

In the ambulatory , near the chapel of Edward the Confessor, 
is the ancient monument of the Knight Templar, Edmund Crouch- 
back (d. 1296), son of Henry III. , from whom the House of Lan- 
caster derived its claims to the English throne. On the sarcophagus 
are remains of the figures of the ten knights who accompanied 
Edmund to the Holy Land. Adjacent is the monument of another 
Knight Templar , Aymer de Valence (d. 1323), Earl of Pembroke, 
who was assassinated in France. The beautiful effigy of Aveline, 
Countess of Lancaster, wife of Edward Orouchbaok, on an adjoining 
monument, merits notice. 

To the right is a large marble monument, executed by Wilton, 
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to General Wolfe, who fell in 1759 at the capture of Quebec. 
He is represented sinking into the arms of a grenadier, while his 
right hand is pressed on his mortal wound ; the soldier is pointing 
out to the dying man the Goddess of Fame holering overhead. Be> 
side this group is a Highlander in an attitude of mourning; at the 
foot, two lions. 

Opposite is the monument of Johny Earl LigonUr and Viscount 
of JnniskiUing, Field-Marshal (d. 1770), by Moore. 

IX. Chapbls OF St. John, St. Andrew, and St. Michabl, 
three separate chapels, now combined. 

1. General Villettea (d. 1808), plain slab, by Westmaeott, 

2. General Sir Charles Stuart (d. 1801), by NoUekens, Fine 
medallion with a small Genius. 

3. Two sons of General 
Forbes, who both fell in bat- 
tle ; one, in 1791, in India at 
the age of 19 years ; the other 
in Holland, in 1799, a year 
older. Mourning female figure 
beside two urns, by Bacon 
the Younger. 

4. Admiral Kempenfelt, 
who was drowned with 900 
other persons by the sinking 
of the 'Royal George' in 1782. 

5. Earl Mountrath (d. 
1771), and his wife; a large 
monument, by Wilton. An 
angel points out to the Coun- 
tess the empty seat beside her 
husband. 

6. AdmiralTotty(di. 1802), 
by Bacon. The Admiral's ship 
is firing a mourning salute. 
Altar-tomb, with relief. 

7. Earl of Kerry (d. 1818), 
and his wife ; a marble sarco- 
phagus with an earl's coro- 
net, by Buckham. Altar-tomb. 

8. Telford, the engineer 
(d. 1834);huge statue byJBa%. 

9. Dr. Baillie (d. 1823) ; bust by Chantrey. 

10. Miss Davicitfon, I daughter of a rich merchant of Rotterdam 
(d. 1767), by Hayward. Altar-tomb with head. 

11. Mrs. Siddons, the famous actress (d. 1831), in the character 
of Lady Macbeth ; statue by Campbell. 

♦12. Lord Norris (d. 1601) , sou of Sir Henry Norris who was 
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executed with the ill-fated Anne Boleyn , with his wife , and six 
sons. The recumbent figures of Lord and Lady Norris are under a 
catafalque; at the sides are the life-size kneeling figures of the 
sons. On the S. side of the canopy is a relief of warlike scenes 
from the life of the deceased nobleman. At the top is a small 
Goddess of Fame. 

13. Mrs. Kirton (d. 1603); altar-tomb. 

14. Sarah, Duchess of Somerset (d. 1692). The Duchess is 
represented leaning on her arm under a canopy, looking towards the 
angels, who are appearing to her in the clouds. At the sides are 
two poor boys bewailing the death of their benefactress. 

•15. J. Oascoigne Nightingale (d. 1752), and his wife (d. 1731); 
group by Roubiliac. Death is launching his dart at the dying lady, 
while her husband tries to ward off the attack. 

16. Admiral Pocoek (d. 1793) ; sitting figure of Victory with 
medallion, by Bacon. 

1 7. Sir O. Holies, nephew of Sir Francis Vere (d. 1626), by Stone, 

18. Sir Humphrey Davy, natural philosopher (d. 1829) ; altar- 
tomb. 

*19. Sir Francis Vere (d. 1608), officer in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth. Four kneeling warriors in armour support a black marble 
slab, on which lies the armour of the deceased. 

This chapel also contains a monument to Sir John FrarUUin 
(d. 1847), by Noble, and a tablet to the learned Dr. Young (d. 1829), 
by Chantrey. 

Beyond this point we dispense with the services of the guide. 

The Chaptbb Housb, to the S.E. of the Abbey, adjoining the 
Poets* Comer, was built in 1250, and from 1282 to 1547 was used 
for the meetings of the House of Commons, which Edward VI., in 
the latter year , appointed to take place in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Westminster Palace. The Chapter House was afterwards used as a 
receptacle for public records, but these have now been removed 
to the New Record Office (p. 123). At the E. end there are remains 
of a mural painting of Christ surrounded by the Christian virtues. 
The old tiled pavement is well executed. The Chapter House has 
recently been ably restored. 

To the S. of the entrance to the Chapter House is the entrance 
to the Chapel of the Pyx {i.e. the box in which the standards of 
gold and silver are kept ; shown by special order only) , which was 
once the Treaswry of the Kings of England, 

Opposite the entrance to the Chapter House is a staircase 
ascending to the Muniment Room , or Archives of the Abbey, and 
to the Triforium, which affords a fine survey of the interior. 

The room called the Chapel of St. Blaise, between the S. transept 
and the Chapter House, has a lofty groined roof. 

In the Jerusalem Chamber, to the S.W. of the Abbey (shown 
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on -application at the potter's kidge), are freBooes of the ]>eatk of 
Henry IV. and Uie Coronation of Qneen Victoria, some staimed 
glass ascribed to th« period of Henry III., and busts of Henry lY. 
and Henry V. It dates from 1376>-d6, and was the scene of the dearth 
of Henry IV. 

King Henry. Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did 0woon? 

Warwhk. ''Tis called JeruBalem, ray noble Lord. 

King. Land be to God! even there my li£e must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land: — 
But bear me to that ehamber; there I'll lie, 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

Shakspeare, King Henry /F., Pari II; Act iv. 8e. 4. 

It probably deirived its name from tapestries ox pictures of the 
history of Jerusalem with which it was hung. The Lower House 
of Convoeation of the Provinee of Canterbury now meets here. 

The adjoining Refeetory^ where the Westminster coUege boys 
dine, contains some ancient tapestry and stained glass. 

The beautiful Cl<hbtbbs, dating ftom the llth*14th cent., 
may be entered by a door in the S. aisle of the Abbey, adjaceitt to 
the angle of Poets' Corner, whence a good view of them is obtained. 
Th«y contain numerous tombs. 

For fuller information tiie curious reader is referred to Dean 
Stanley's ^Memorials of Westminster Abbey' and Sir G. G. Scott's 
^Gleanings from Westminster Abbey'. 

To theW. ofWestminsterAbbey rises the Weftminiter Column, 
a granite monument 60 ft. high, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
erected in 1854-59 to former scholars of Westminster School who 
fell in the Crimea or the Indian Mutiny. At the base of the column 
couch four lions. Above are the statues of Edward the Confessor 
and Henry III. (the chief builder of Westminster Abbey), Queen 
Elizabeth (the founder of Westminster School), and Queen Victoria. 
The column is surmounted by figures of St. George and the Dragon. 

An archway, passing under the new chapter-house, to the S. of 
the column, leads to the Dean's Yard and Weitnuniter Soheol, or 
St. PeUr'a College (Pi. K 11), founded by Queen Kliaabeth in 1560. 
The school is attended by 40 boarders, who are called Queens 
Scholars, on the foundation, and about 110 day-scholars, known as 
Oppidans or Town Boys. Among the celebrated men edueated here 
wereDryden, Locke, Ben Jonson, William Cartwright, Cowley, Rowe, 
Prior, Giles Fletcher, Churchill, Cowper, Southey, Hackluyt the 
geographer, Sir Christopher Wren , Warren Hastings, Gibbon, and 
Earl Russell. — A comedy of Terence is annually performed at 
Christmas in the old dormitory of the Abbey by the Westminster 
boys, with a prologue and epilogue alluding to current events. 

Westminiter Hospital (PI. W, 25 ; IV), in the Broad Sanctuary 
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(formerly a saered place of refuge for erimiuats and political of- 
fendeis), to the N.W. of the AM»ey, was founded in 1719 , Mr. 
Benry Hoare, hankez, of -f'leet toeet, beinf a leading piomoteT. It 
was ike fisst of the now nmiaerou8 hospiialB of Louden inpported 
foy Yoluxrtary eontributions. It contains beds for 200 patients. 

The Bcjal Aymriim, in Victoria Street, to the W. of the hos- 
pital, a handsome red briok edifloe, with an arched aroof of glass 
■and iron, was opened in 1876. The eoet of the building, which is 
600 ft. in length, was nearly 200,000^. It iadades large salt and 
fresh -water aquaria, a summer and winter garden, a theatre, 
coneert-hall , reading-room, picture gallexy, and restaurant. A 
v«litable coUeetion «f George Oruikthank's Drawings has been 
puiehased as a peimnsent attraetim. The chief amusements, 
hewBver, aie «crebaitic and spectacular performances. 

19. Pall MaU and PiccadQly. 

Waterloo FUlcc. York Column, Marlborough House, St. James's 
Street. Burlington JSousc. Geological Museum. Zieicestef Square. 

PaU]Ul(Pl.W,22,26; /r),thecentie of club-life (see p. 67), 
and a stceet of modem palaces, derives its name from the old 
game of pail mail (from the Itelian ^talki^ ^a bair, and maUeo^ a 
mail«t ; French jeu de mat£), introduced into England during the 
reign of Charles I., ^a precursor of the modern eroquet. In the 16th 
xaA. 17th centuries Pall Mall was a fashionable suburban pvomenade, 
but aboiat the end of the 17th cent, it began to assume the form 
ef a stieet. Amo^g the many celebrated persons who haye resided 
in this street may be mentioned Marshal Schombesg, the seioii of 
a noble Rhenish family (tbe Counts of Schonbnrg), who fell at' the 
Battle of the Boyne (1690). Gainsborough, the painter, died in 
the house which had -once been Sohombergls. Dodstey, the publish- 
er, carried on business in >Pall Mall under the sign of ^Tully's 
Head\ bringing out^ aonong other works, Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy', and the 'Annnal 'Register'. 

The eastern portion of thcstreet, between Cocfcspur Street and 
Trafalgar Sq«Are, is called Fall MaU East, Heve, nearly opposite 
the comer >of the Haymabkbt (where Addison once resided), is a 
bronze statoe of George JIJ., by Wyatt, erected in 1837. On the 
N. side Off Pall Mall East stands the Univertiiy CltA ; farther to the 
W., at the left comer ei Haymarlfiet, is Her Majesty^e Theatre or 
Op«va-'hottse, rebuilt after a fire in 1867. •Farther to the N., on 
1A«> right SBde of 'the Haymarket, is the Haymarket Theakre (p. 36). 
Then in Pall Mall , to the left, at the comer of Waterloo P^ace, 
is the Unvted Service Club. 

To the N. of Waterloo Vlaiee (PI. W, 26, /F) is Regent Street 
(pu QIO^, .leading to Piccadilly. In the centre of the place is the 
^^Cbimbait Monument, erected, from a design, by Bell, to l3ie memory 
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of the 2162 offlcers and soldiers of the Guards , who fell in die 
Russian war. On a granite pedestal is a figure of Victory nvith 
laurel wreaths ; below, in front, three guardsmen ; behind, a trophy 
of guns captured at Sebastopol. On the sides are inscribed the 
names of Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol. — rin tbe S. part of the 
place or square are three monuments. To the left is that of Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde, Field-Marshal (d. 1863), the conqueror of 
Lucknow, by Maroeketti, consisting of a bronze statue on a circular 
granite pedestal, at the foot of which is Britannia, with a twig of 
laurel, sitting on a lion couchant. — To the right, opposite, is the 
bronze statue of Sir John Franklin, hy Noble, erected by Parliament 
Ho the great arctic navigator and his brave companions who sacri- 
ficed their lives in completing the discovery of the North West 
Passage A.D. 1847-48'. On the front of the pedestal is a relief 
in bronze, representing the interment of the relics of the unfortunate 
Franklin expedition ; on the sides are the names of the crews of the 
ships Erebua and Terror. — On the right band side of this statue is 
a bronze figure of Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne (d. 1871), 
on a pedestal of light-coloured granite, by Boehm. 

The broad flight of steps at the S. end of Waterloo Place, 
known as Waterloo Steps, descends to St. James's Park. At the top 
of the steps rises the York Coluxuiy a granite column of the 
Tuscan order, 124 ft. in height, designed by Wyatt, and erected 
in 1833. It is surmounted by a bronze statue of the Duke of York 
(second son of George III.), by Westmacott, A winding staircase 
ascends in the interior to the platform, which affords an admirable 
*yiew of the western portions of the great city (admission from 
May to September, daily 10-4; 6d.). — To the W. of the column 
in Carlton House Terrace, is Prussia House, the residence of the 
German ambassador. 

Farther on in Pall Mall is a series of palatial club-iiouseB, the 
oldest of which dates from 1829 (see also p. 67). At the comer 
on the left is the Athenaeum Club (with Meze) ; then tbe Tra- 
vellers' Club (with its best fa^de towards the garden). Reform 
Club , and Carlton Club (with polished granite pillars). A little 
farther on is the War Office, in front of which is a bronze statue of 
Lord Herbert of Lea (d. 1861), once War Secretary, by Foley. 

Opposite, on the right side of tbe street, are the Junior Carlton 
Club and the Army and Navy Club. St. Jambs^s Sqvabe, which 
is reached at this point, contains the mansions of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Derby, the Bishop of London, and other members 
of the aristocracy, and is embellished with an Equestrian Statue 
of William III. , in bronze, by Bacon. 

Farther on, at the W. end of Pall Mall, are the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club , the Guards' Club, and the Beaeonsfield Club on the 
left, and the Marlborough Club on the right. Marlborough Houio 
(PI. W, 22; iK), on the S. side of Pall Mall, was erected by Sir 
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Ckrisiopher Wren, in 1710, for the first Duke of Marlborough, who 
llTed here in sueh a magnificent style as entirely to eclipse the court 
of ^Neighbour George* in St. James's Palace. In 1817 the house 
was purchased by Oovemment as a residence for Princess Char- 
lotte and her husband Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobnrg. The prin- 
cess died the same year, but Leopold (d. 1865) continued to reside 
here till he accepted the throne of Belgium in 1831. The house 
was afterwards occupied by the O^een Dowager Adelaide, subse- 
quently used as a picture gallery, and is now the property and re- 
sidence of the Prince of Wales. 

To the W. of Marlborough House, and separated from it by a 
narrow carriage-way only, is 8t. James's Palace (p. 238). 

In St. James's Stkbbt, which here leads N. to Piccadilly, are 
situated the Conservative Club, Arthur's Club, Brooks's Club, New 
University Club, and others. To the right, in King Street, is 
8t. James's Theatre (p. 37). WiUis's Rooms, a little farther along 
King Street, were down to 1863, under the name of Almack's (from 
the original proprietor, 1765) , famous for the aristocratic and ex- 
clusiye balls, also called Almack's, which were held in them. The 
elegantly fitted up rooms are now used for concerts, balls, dinners, 
and other similar purposes (see p. 38). King Street also con- 
tains Christie and Manson's Auction Rooms, celebrated for sales of 
valuable art-collections. 

PieeadiUy (PI. W, 18, 22 ; /, IV), extending from Haymarket to 
Hyde Park Comer, is nearly 1 M. in length. The eastern portion, 
with its handsome shops , is one of the chief business streets of 
the West End. The western half, which is bordered on the S. by 
the Oreen Park (p. 242), contains a number of aristocratic and 
fashionable residences, and the Badminton (No. 100), 8t. James's 
(106), and Junior Athenaeum (116) clubs. 

Turning into it to the right, we first notice, on the right side, a 
few yards from the comer of St. James's Street, the Egyptian Hall 
(p. 40). On the opposite side are Old and New Bond Streets (p. 211), 
leading to Oxford Street. Between Old Bond Street and Sack- 
▼ille Street rises Hew Barlingtoii Home (PI. W, 22; /), to the W. 
of which is Burlington Arcade (p. 22). Old Burlington House, built 
in 1695-1743 by Richard, Lord Burlington, was purchased by 
GoTernment in 1854 for the sum of 140, 000^ along with its gardens, 
on which Tarious new edifices haiw since been built. Nearest Pic- 
cadilly is a handsome building in the Italian Renaissance style, 
completed in 1872 from designs by Batiks and Barry, and occupied 
by several learned societies, to whom the rooms are granted by 
Government rent-free ; in the £. wing are the Royal, Qeological, 
and Chemical Societies, and in the W. the Antiquarian (with a 
collection of paintings, chiefly old portraits), Astronomical, and 
Linnaean. 

The Boyal Sooioty, or Academy of Science, the most important 
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of the learned bodies of Great Britain , wad founded iu 1660, aiid 
received its chaiter of iuoorporation from Cbailes II. three yfiois 
later. As early as 1645, hovever. Its germ existed in the meeting 
of .a few men of learning, far from the turmoil of the CItII War, to 
dUouBS subjects relating to the physical and fixact seienoes. The 
first nnmher of its famous Philo^opkieal TransaoUoiM appeared in 
1665. It now comprises 750 memhera, each of whom is entitled to 
append 4e his name the lettera F. R. S. (Fellow of the Royal Society). 
The lAbmf^ of the society oonslsts of about 50,000 vohi. and 5000 
MSS. The rooms contain portraits and busts of celebrated Fellows, 
including 61x Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, 
Halley, Sir Humphrey I>ayy, Watt, and Sir William H«rsohel ; also 
a telescope which beloQged to -Newton, snd has MSS. oi the 'Philo- 
sophis NatttraliA Priacipia Mathematica' ; aad the original model 
of Dayy's saiety lamp. 

An arcade leads through the Innlding into the inner ^urt. On 
the N. -side is i^e new e.\bllHtion bvilding of the &Q7«l,Aflad«iQj 
of Arts (founded lu 1768), in the Renaissance style , erected by 
Smirke in 1368^. M the top of the facade Are 9 statues of cele- 
brated artists : Phidias, Leonardo da Vinci, Flagman, Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian, Reynolds, Wren, and Wykeham. The exhib- 
ition of paintings and sculptures liy modern BagUsh aartiats, which 
takes place here every year from May to thiS beginning of August 
attoaots immense AuiAbeis of ylsitois (admission i«., noata^ogue 
1«.). — The Royal Academy, transferred in 1869 from Trafalgar 
Square to^lcoadilly, has, since 1870, also orgaoisad every wiirter 
an exhibition of works of old masters belongmg to pmv^te in- 
dividuals^ Above the exhibition rooms thiee new galleries (open 
daily 11-4, Aree) have beea bnlU, which contain some valuable 
works of early art, the difdoma pictures presented hV Academicians 
on their election, and the <^ibson collection of sculpture. Among 
the ancient works are : *Mary with Jesus *nd St. John, a relief by 
Mickad Anig4(» ; *Msdooiia, Holy^Child, «nd St. Anna, a celebrated 
cartoon hy J,00(mardo da Vinei^ executed in 1499 for the chuacch 
Deir Aauunzista at FIovqaag; O^^ of '<L«e9^«itdo's Lsst Supper, 
by A pupil, from whicb Morghen^s w^ll-haown engraving was 
taken 4 W«m»n at a well, sscribed to Qiorgione but considered by 
Signer Fiizjioni to be an early work of JSab^ian dtl Pmmbo ; por- 
trait by Qiorgkmt, The diploHDya worhe include good ^^^cimeiis by 
Reynolds aod Wilkie. 

At the back of the Academy, and facing Burlington Gardens, is 
the new building of JiOndMi Uaiyerti^ (not to be confounded 
with University College in Gower Street), another Rensissanoe 
structure, erectod in 1669 from designs by Peniieiibonie. (Lon- 
don University is not a Caching establishment but an exsmin- 
ing board, granting degrees in arts, science, medicine, and law, 
to osjididates whese¥er ecb»cated ; women «ce «lifliMe for. its 
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certiflcates and degrees in medicine.) The effective facade is 
decorated with a series of statues. Above the portico are those of 
Milton, Newton, Harvey, and Bentham (as representatives of the 
four -Faculties), by Durham; over the cornice in the centre, Plato, 
Archimedes, and Justinian, by Woodington^ and Galen, Cicero, 
and Aristotle, by Westmacott ; in the W. wing, Locke, Bacon, and 
Adam Smith, by Theed, and Hume, Hunter, and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, by Noble ; in the E. wing, Galileo, Laplace, and Goethe, by 
Wyon, and Cuvier, Leibnitz , and Linnsus , by Macdowell. The 
interior contains a spacious lecture room, a number of other apart- 
ments, in which the graduation examinations of students attending 
the different London colleges take place twice annually , and a 
valuable library. 

On the N. side of Piccadilly, a little beyond Burlington House, 
is the Albany^ let out in chambers, and numbering Canning, Byron, 
and Macaulay among quondam residents. 

8t. James's Churcli fPl. W, 22 ; /), on the S. side of Piccadilly, 
built by Wren in 1682-84, and considered (as to the interior) one 
of his finest works, contains a marble font by Grinling Gibbons, 
who also executed the handsome foliage over the altar. The stained 
glass windows, representing the Passion and other scenecT, are 
modern. The ve^ry is hung with some fine portraits of former 
rectors, (i^^ jo/^r^L U^^y>-*'^<^'^^'^ Hajl^ '^A.<if ^tA^. 

The Museum of Praetical Oeology, erected in 1850, is a little 
farther to the E. It is open daily, Fridays excepted, from 10 to 5 
(in winter 10-4), and on Mondays and Saturday till 10 p.m. ; it is 
closed from 10th August to 10th September. The building con- 
tains, besides the geological museum, a lecture-room for 500 
hearers, and a library. Entrance by Jermyn Street (Nos. 28-32). 

The Hall contains bnsts of celebrated geologists: on the right, Mur- 
chison, Greenough, Be la Beche, Castletown, William Smith, and Jukes 
(behind); on the left, Buckland, Playfair, Hall, Sedgwick, and Hutton; 
at the pillars near the entrance. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. At 
the upper end is a colossal copy of the Famese Hercules in Portland 
limestone. Then English, Irish, and Scotch granite \ alabaster •, Portland 
limestone from the island of Portland , near Weymouth in Dorsetshire \ 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Irish marbles; auriferous quarts; malachite ; 
a large block of solid copper ; and numerous varieties of limestone. These 
are partly in the rough , and partly polished and cut in the shape of 
large cubes, squares, tablets, or short columns. Also terracotta statuettes, 
copies of ancient statues, vases, and pieces of tesselated pavement. The 
mosaic pavement in the middle of the, hall deserves notice. 

On the First Flook we first observe a large vase of Siberian avan- 
tnrine quartz, a gift from the Emperor of Russia ; a geological model of 
London and its vicinity ; a steel salver, inlaid with gold , presented by 
the Russian Administration of Mines to Sir Roderick Murchison. On the 
S. side is a collection of porcelain, glass, enamels, and mosaics from the 
earliest period down to the present day. Then, in table-cases at the sides 
of the room, iron, steel, and copper, at different stages of their manufacture. 
We notice in a case on the right (E.) side a penny rolled out into a strip of 
copper, 10 yds. long. The cases in the form of a horse-shoe in the middle 
of the room contain the collection of non-metallic minerals : here are 
seen all kinds of orysiallisalions, partieularly of precious stones, from 
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quartz nodules witb brilliant crystals in the interior np to the most ex- 
quisitely polished jewels. Models of the largest known diamonds, snch 
as the Koh-i-noor and the Regent Diamond , are also exhibited in these 
cases. The metalliferous minerals, or ores, oceapy the wall>cases. Other 
cabinets are filled with agates, some of which are artificially colo«r«id 
with oxide of iron, and the precious metals, including a model of a hn^e 
nugget of pure gold. 

In the other parts of the saloon and in the adjoining apartments are 
exhibited geological relief-plans and models of mines, metallurgical pro- 
cesses , and various kinds of machinery. The two upper galleries, run- 
ning round the hall , chiefly contain fossils , which are of little interest 
to the ordinary visitor. 

On the N. side of PiecadiUy, oppoBite the Geological MuBeuin, 
is 8t, James's Hall (p. 38), which has another entrance in the 
Regent Quadrant (see below). We next reach Regent Circus (see 
below), and then, on the right, Haymarket (p. 205). At this point 
Piccadilly proper cornea to an end. Coventry Street , its eastern 
prolongation, leads on to Leioetter Square (PI. W, 27 ; /), a quarter 
largely inhabited by French residents, and adorned in 1874 with 
flower-beds and a marble statue of Shakspeare^ in the centre, bearing 
the inscription , 'There Is no darkness but ignorance' ; at the base 
are four water-spouting dolphins. The comers of the garden are 
embellished with marble busts of Reynolds^ Hunter, Hogarth , and 
Newton, all of whom lived in or near the square. After the reTO- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) this nelghbouxhood became a 
favourite resort of the more aristocratic French Protestant exiles. 
Leicester House and Savile House, once situated in the square, 
were occupied by members of the royal family during the first half 
of last century ; and Peter the Great was once entertained at Savile 
House by the Marquis of Carmarthen (1698). Down to the begin- 
ning of the present century the open space in the centre was a 
frequent resort of duellists. — The £. side of the square is bounded 
by the elegant Moorish fa^de of the Alhambra Theatre (p. 37). 
The site of Savile House, on the N. side of the square, has been 
acquired by a company for the erection of a large theatre of 
varieties, to be termed the Alcazar. 

20. Bdgent Street. Oxford Street. Holbom. 

All Saints' Church. University College. 8t, Pancras^ Church, 

Foundling Hospital, 

Beirut Street (PI. W, 23, 26; i), one of the finest streets in 
London , and containing a large number of the best shops , was 
laid out by Nash in 1813 , for the purpose of connecting Carlton 
House, the residence of the Prince Regent, with Regent's Park. 
It is 1 M. in length, and extends from Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
(p. 205), across Oxford Street, to Portland Place. To the right, at 
the corner of Charles Street, stands the Junior United Service Club ; 
in Jermyn Street, on the left, is the Geological Museum (p. 209). 
Beyond Regent Circus, FiocadiUy (see above) is the beginning of 
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tbe Quadranty where the street deseribet a enrye to the west. On 
the left is the entrance to 8t. Jamtis Hall (see ahoTo). Vigo Street, 
at the end of the Quadrant, leads on the left to the new building of 
London Unwersity (p. 208). Farther on, to the left, we pass New 
Burlington Street, Conduit Street, and Maddox Street. 

Between Hanover Street and Prince's Street we obserre the col> 
onnade of Hanover Chapel. Hanoteb Squabs, on the left, is em- 
bellished with a bronze sUtue of WiUiam PiU (d. 1806), by 
Chantrey, On the £. side of the square is the Hanover Club, occupy- 
ing the site of the long popular Hanover Square Concert Rooms ; on 
the W. side, the Oriental Club ,■ and at the N. W. angle, in Tenterden 
Street, the Boyal Academy of Music. In George Street, leading out 
of the square on the S. , is 8t. George's Church, built by James, with 
a classic portico, and three stained glass windows , brought from 
Malines about 1520. It is the most famous church in London for 
fashionable weddings. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu died in George 
Street in 1762. 

The intersection of Regent Street with Oxford Street (see below), 
which extends for a longdistance in both directions, is csilled. Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street, or simply Oxford CiretM. The second short 
cross-street beyond Oxford Street (1.) leads to Cayendish SauASE, 
which contains an equestrian statue in marble of the Duke of 
Cumberland (the -victor atCullodenin 1746), by Chew, and a bronze 
statue of Lord George Bentinck (d. 1848), by Campbell. Hareourt 
House, on the W. side of the square, is the mansion of the Duke of 
Portland. Between Cavendish Square and Regent Street (entrance 
in the latter) is the Polytechnic Institution (p. 40). 

AU Saints' Chureh (PI. W, 24; J), in Margaret Street, to the 
£. of Regent Street, a brick edifice in the Early English style, built 
by Butterfield in 1850-59, is lavishly decorated in the interior with 
marble and gilding. 

At the N. end of Regent Street is Langham Place, with AU 
Souls' Church, erected by Nash. The large building on the other 
side is the Langham Hotel (p. 6). From this point Portland 
Place, one of the widest streets in London (120 ft.), leads to Park 
Square, Park Crescent, and Regents Park (p. 214). 

Oxford Street (PI. W, 19, 23, 27 ; /, //) , the principal artery 
of traffic between theN.W. quarter of London and the City, extends 
from the Marble Arch (at the N.£. comer of Hyde Park, p. 243) to 
Holbom, a distance of 172^* The E. portion of this imposing 
street contains a number of the most important shops in London, 
and presents a scene of immense traffic and activity; while the W. 
end, with the adjoining streets and squares (particularly Grosvenor 
Square on the S. and PortmaniSiguare on the N.), comprises many 
aristocratic residences. (In Baker Street, which leads from Portman 
Square to Regent^s Park, is situated Madame Tussau^s well- 
known wax-work exhibition, p. 39.) New Bond Street, a little 

14* 
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farther on, leading on the right to Piccadilly (p. 207), is also notice- 
able for its handsome shops. 

The *Deri QhkUttry, 95 New Bond Street, contidBa a collection of 
large oil-patntings and drawings ezclnaively by the French painter, OustoM 
Dori (b. at Straesburg, 18S2), and should be visited (open daily 10-6; ad- 
mission !«.)• 1'be finest works are: 2. Christ entering Jerusalem, painted 
in 1875-76 : *3. Christ leaving the Prsetorinm; 12. Massacre of the Innocents 
(1872); 7. bream of Pilate's wife (1874); *4. The Braaen Serpent (1875-77); 
Gaming table at Baden-Baden. 

Hanover Square , Cavendish Squarej Regent Street, see aboYe. 
In Oxford Circus, on the left, is the London Crystal Palace, an 
extensive bazaar (p. 22); farther on, also on the left, is the 
Princess* 8 Theatre (p. 36), nearly opposite which is the Pantheon, 
which has successively been a concert-room, a theatre, and a bazaar, 
and is now the extensive wine warehouse of Messrs. Gilbey. Then 
on the right, in Soho Squabe, is the Soho Bazaar (p. 22). 

Oxford Street proper ends at Tottenham Court Road. The eastern 
prolongation, extending to Holbom, and called New Oxford Street, 
was laid out in 1849 at a cost of 290,0002. through the 'Rookery 
of St. Giles", one of the most disreputable quarters of London. 
The British Museum (p. 218) lies in Great Russell Street, which 
runs off Tottenham Court Road, a little to the north. There are 
several squares at a short distance from the street, among the 
chief of which are , to the W. of the British Museum, Bedford 
Square ; to the E. , Bloomsbury Square and Russell Square, 
the one decorated with a statue of Charles James Fox (&. 1806), and 
the other with that of Francis, Duke 6f Bedford (d. 1802), both 
executed by Westmojcott. 

Gower Street, which leads to the N. from Bedford Square, con- 
tains University College (PI. R,28), founded in 1828, chiefly through 
the exertions of Lord Brougham, for students of every religious de- 
nomination. A long flight of steps leads to the decastyle Corinthian 
portico fronting the main edifice , which is 400 ft. in length and 
surmounted by a handsome dome. It contains numerous lecture- 
rooms, a laboratory, and a museum with original models and draw- 
ings by Flaxman (d. 1826), the celebrated sculptor (open to visitors 
in the summer months , Sat. 10-4). The subjects studied at the 
college comprise the exact and natural sciences, the classical and 
modern languages and literatures, history, law, and medicine. The 
building also contains a school for boys under 16 years of age. The 
whole is maintained without aid from Government. The number of 
professors is about 30, and that of students about 1600, paying 
nearly 30,000i. in fees. In Gower Street, opposite University Col- 
lege, and connected with it as a clinical establishment, stands the 
Uniyenity College Hospital, where from 19,000 to 20,000 patients 
are annually treated by the medical professors of the college. 

St. Paneras' Church (PI. R, 28), to the N.E. of University College, 
in Euston Square, was built by the Messrs. Inwood in 1819 at a cost 
of 76,679i. It is an imitation of the Erechtheum at Athens; whUe 
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ite tower, 168 ft. in heigh t, ig a repiodnetion of the so-called Tower 
of the Winds. — A little to the W. is the QoxDtr Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway (p. 31); to the N. is Euston Square 
Station, the terminus of the London and North Western BailxDay 
(p. 28). 

The eastern prolongation of New Oxford Street is High Holbom 
(PI. W, 32, and //; so called from the 'Old' or 'HoU Bourne' brook 
which once rose here), a street which has survived the Great Fire, 
and which accordingly still contains a considerable number of old 
houses. Milton once lived here, and it was by this route that con- 
demned criminals used to be conducted to Tyburn. The increasing 
traffic indicates that we are approaching the City. On the right 
are several side-streets , leading to Lincoln's Jnn Fields (with the 
Soane Museum, etc., see pp. 164, 165). Red Lion Street on the 
left, continued by Lamb's Conduit Street and Lamb Street, leads to 
GuUford Street, on the N. side of which stands the — 

Foundling Hospital (PI. W, 32) , a remarkable establishment 
founded by Captain Thomas Coram in 1739 for ^deserted children*. 
Since 1760, however, it has not been used as a foundling hospital, 
but as a home for illegitimate children, whose mothers are known. 
(Neither in London nor in any other part of England are there any 
foundling hospitals in the proper sense of the term, such as the 
'Hospice desEnfants Trouv^s' in Paris.) The number of the children 
U about 500, and the yearly income of the Hospital, 14,000^ The 
Oirls* Dining Boom contains *Coram's portrait by Hogarth. In 
the Committee Boom are a number of pictures, chiefly painted 
about the middle of last century. They include the following: 
Hogarth, *March to Finchley, and Finding of Moses ; portraits by 
Bamsay, Beynolds, ain&.8haddeton; views of the Foundling Hospital 
and St. George's Hospital by Wilson ; view of the Charterhouse by 
Qainsborough, Most of the pictures were presented to the institu- 
tion by the artists themselves. (The success with which the ex- 
hibition of these pictures was attended is said to have led to the 
first exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1760.) The Chapel U 
adorned with an altax-pleoe by West , representing Christ blessing 
little children ; the organ was a gift from Handel. Divine service, at 
which the children are led in singing by trained voices, is performed 
on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. The Hospital is shown to visi- 
tors on Sundays, after morning service, and on Mondays from 10 to 4. 
The attendants are forbidden to accept gratuities, but a contribution 
to the funds of the institution is expected from the visitor on leaving. 

To the E. of Lincoln's Inn are Chancery Lane (p. 124) on the 
right (after which we are in the City), and Qray's Jnn Lane (p. 127) 
on the left. Then Holbom Viaduct , Newgate, etc. , for which see 
pp. 89, 90. 
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21. Regent's Park. 

Zoological Gardens. Botanic Gardens. Primrose Hill. 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 

Begent's Park (PI. R, 15, 16, 19, 20) was laid oat during the 
last years of the reign of George III., and deri-res its name from 
the then Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. It occupies the site 
of an earlier park called Marylebone Park. The name Marylebone 
is said to be a cormption of Mary on Tyburn (Mary^le'houme), 
Tyburn being a small brook, coming from Kilburn and flowing into 
the Thames. It crossed Oxford Street a little to the E. of the 
Marble Arch and flowed through St. James's Park, leaving its mark 
upon Brook 8treet, Grosyenor Square, and notably upon *Tyhum\ 
that melancholy old place of execution situated about the lower 
comer of Edgeware Road. It has also giyen its name to !Z^&umia, 
the quarter of London situated to the N. of Hyde Park. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Marylebone Park was filled with 
deer and game. Under the Commonwealth the land was cleared of 
the woods and used as pasturage. Afterwards trees were again 
planted, footpaths constructed, and a large artificial lake formed. 

The Park, which is one of the largest in London, embraces 472 
acres of ground, and extends from York Gate, Marylebone Road, to 
Primrose Hill. Within its precincts are situated seyeral private 
residences, among which is St. Dunstan's Villa with the clock and 
the automatic figures from the church of St. Dunstan's in Fleet Street 
(see p. 123). The gardens of the Zoological Society (founded by Sir 
Humphrey Dayy and Sir Stamford Raffles in 1826) occupy a large 
space in the N. part of the Park, which also contains the gardens 
of the Botanical and Toxopholite (Archery) Societies. The Park is 
surrounded by a broad drive known as the Outer Circle. 

The *'*ZoologicalOarden8 are bounded on theN. by the Regent's 
Canal and intersected by the Outer Circle, which here runs parallel 
with the canal. They are thus divided into two portions , which, 
however, communicate with each other by means of a tunnel 
constructed under the drive. The principal entrance is in the Outer 
Circle (the Main Entrance in the Plan) ; ingress may also be obtained 
from the Broad Walk , at the S.E. angle of the gardens (see PI., 
South Entrance"), or from Albert Road, Primrose Hill, on the N. side 
of the canal {North Entrance in the Plan). The Main Entrance is 
about ^/4 M. from the Portland Boad Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, from which the S. Entrance is a little less remote, while 
both gates are about 3/4 M. from the Chalk Farm Station of the North- 
western and North London Railways. The Baker Street Station 
(Metropolitan) is about 8/4 M. from the S. entrance , which is only 
300 yds. from Gloucester Road , where omnibuses from all parts of 
London pass at frequent intervals. The North Entrance is V2 M. 
from Chalk Farm and 3/^M. from St. John's Wood Boad (Metro- 
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politan Railway), and is passed by Camden Town and Paddington om- 
nibuses. (Carriages are not permitted to driTe along the Broad Walk.) 

Tbe Zoological Gardens are open daily from 9 a.m. to sunset ; 
admission If., on Mondays 6<f. ; on Sundays only by order obtained 
from a member. The band of the Life Guards usually plays here 
on Saturdays at 4p.m. 

Many of the animals ooneeal themselyes during the day in their 
holes and dens, under water, or among the shrubbery ; the best time 
to Tisit them, accordingly, is at the feeding-hour, when eyen the 
lethargic cami-rora are to be seen in a state of activity and ex- 
citement. The pelicans are fed at 2. 30, the otters at 3, the eagles 
at 3. 30, the beasts of prey at 4, and the seals and sea-lions at 
4. 30 p.m. The snakes reeeiTO their weekly meal on Friday at 
3 p.m. 

Those who haye not time to explore the Gardens thoroughly had 
better follow the route indicated on the plan by arrows , so as to 
see the most interesting animals in the shortest possible time, 
avoiding all unnecessary deviations. 

On entering from the Outer Circle (PL, North Entrance), we 
turn to the right, and lint reach the Weatem Aviary (PI. 1), which 
is 170 ft. long, and contains 200 different kinds of birds , chiefly 
from Australia, the Indian Archipelago, and South America. Then, 
passing the Cranes and Storks (PI. 2) , we come , on the left , to 
the new — 

*Monkey House (PI. 3), which always attracts a crowd of amused 
spectators. The unpleasant odour is judiciously disguised by num- 
erous plants and flowers. 

We next return (to the right) to the Storks, Pheasants (PI. 2), 
and Emeus (PI. 4), by which we pass to the left, and then take 
another turning on the right leading to the Rodents (PI. 6), Swine 
(PI. 7), And Southern Ponds for Water Fowl (P\. 6 ; about &0 different 
kinds). We then proceed to the left, along the other side of the 
Southern Ponds and past the Sheep Sheds (PI. 8), to the Seal Pond 
(PI. 9). Immediately beyond is the large new *Lion House (PI. 10), 
which is 230 ft. long and 70 ft. wide. In addition to its living 
occupants it contains a bust of Sir Stamford Raffles (d. 1826), the 
flrst president of the Zoological Society. 

We now retrace our steps, and pass along the open-air enclosures 
at the back of the Lion House to the Antelope and Zebra House 
(PI. 11). Issuing thence, we proceed straight on, past the Bear Pit 
(PI. 14), to the southern front of the dens formerly occupied by 
the lions and 'tigers, but now containing Hyenas, Bears, and 
Wolves (PI. 12 and 13). The terrace above affords a view of the 
bear-pit and the pond for the Polar Bears. We next turn to the 
right, and pass through the archway near the Camels (PI. 16). 
Then, leaving the Clock Tower on the right and the Eagle Owls 
(PI. 15) on the left, and passing more Water Fowl (PI. 17) on the 
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left, and the Eastern Ai>iary (PL 19) on the right, we leaeh the 
pavilion of the *Pelieana (PL 18). 

From the pelicans we retrace our steps to the vlemlty of the 
Clock Tower, and hear to the left to the Pond with the Island 
(PL 20), which contains more water-fowl. By continuing to the 
left we reach th« Owls' Cages (PL 21) , where we turn and come 
back (to the right) round the shrubbery, and then again turn to the 
left. We thus reach the house containing the Llamas (PL 22 ; in 
front of the Owl Cages), which should not be approached too closely 
on account of the unpleasant expectorating propensities of its in- 
mates ! A little farther on is the pond containing the Mandarin 
Ducks (PL 23) » Between the two , on our left, is the entrance to 
the tunnel , which we pass in the meantime. Opposite , on the 
right, are the Otters (PL 24) and the Kites (PL 25) ; to the N.E., 
on the left , lies the Winter Aviary (PL 26), which is at present 
used as a Civet House. We now turn to the right and proceed 
to the south. 

We first reach, on the left, the Small Mammals (PL 27; the 
house may be entered) , on the right the Ducks (PL 29) ; then, on 
the left, the Panda (PL 28) and the Racoons (PL 30), near which 
is the refreshment room (see below). Continuing in a straight 
direction past the Vultures (PL 31), we reach the S. Entrance, which 
we leave on the left. Near the entrance is the new Deer House 
(PL 32), behind which are the Cattle Sheds (PL 33 ; containing, 
amongst other specimens , the cape buffalo and zebu). Opposite 
the Deer House are aviaries containing Phe^isants and Peacocks 
(PL 31, A). At this point we turn back and walk straight on, past 
the front of the Cattle Sheds, to the Three Island Pond (PL 86), 
stocked with water-fowl, among which are specimens of the black- 
necked swan. The path leading first to the left and then to the right, 
passing (opposite) more Water Fowl (PL 34, 35), leads to the 
*Fi8h'House (PL 37), containing a fine collection of fish and small 
aquatic birds. The ^Refreshment Rooms (PL 38, 39) here afford 
a welcome opportunity for a rest. 

From the Refreshment Rooms we proceed towards the N.W. 
past the Eagles' Aviaries (PL 40), having on our left the RaiU (PL 
41), and pass through the tunnel leading into the N. section of the 
gardens. Here we first go straight on, across the canal-bridge, to the 
Northern Aviary (PL 42 ; for birds of prey) and the Tortoise House 
(PL 43), two recently erected buildings adjoining the new North 
Entrance. We then re<»0S8 the bridge and turn to the left to the 
Reptile House (PL 44) , where the largest serpents and lizards aro 
kept (best seen at feeding-time, Friday, 3 p.m.). No. 45 in the 
plan, near the Reptile House, u a Lecture Room, adorned with 
water-colour sketches of animals. Beyond it are the MarsupiaW 
House (PL 46), containing the great ant-eater, the Sloths' Hou9c 
(PL 47), and a Kangaroo Shed(Pl. 48). Opposite are another Kan- 
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gwtoo Shed (PI. 49) and the Wombats' House (PI. 50). Here we 
turn to the right and pass the Brush Turkeys (PI. 51) and the 
Markhore House (PI. 52) on the right, and a small Refreshment Stall 
(PI. 53) on the left. Opposite this stall is the Parrot House (F\. 54), 
with its gaudy, harsh-voieed inmates , next to which is the new 
*Elepharht and Rhinoceros House (PI. 56), containing the African 
and Asiatic varieties of these animals, and the Brazilian tapir. 

No. 57 contains deer belonging to the old world ; No. 59 is the 
Superintendents Office. Proceeding in a straight direction, we reach 
in succession the *Hippopotamus (PI. 60), *Giraffes (PI. 61), tZands 
(PL 62), and Ostriches (PL 63). Returning along the S. side of the 
houses of the animals just mentioned, we reach, on the left, the 
Gazelles (PL 64) and the Beavers (PL 58), the latter, however, 
seldom showing themselves. A little way beyond the Beaver House 
we reach the Exit (PL 66), which takes us into the Outer Circle. 

Part of the southern portion of Regent's Park is occupied by the 
Botanic Gardens (PL R, 20), which are circular in shape, and are 
enclosed by the drive called the Inner Circle. Large flower-shows 
take place here on three Wednesdays in May and June, which are 
largely attended by the fashionable world (tickets of admission sold 
at the gate). On other occasions the gardens are open daily (Sundays 
and Wednesdays excepted) to anyone presenting an order of ad- 
mission given by a Fellow of the Botanical Society. To the S. 
of the Botanic Gardens, and separated from them by the Inner 
Circle , lies the Garden of the Toxopholite Society. 

On the E. side of the Park stands St. Katherine's Hospital, with 
its chapel. This building was erected in substitution of one which 
formerly occupied the site of St. Katherine's Docks. The property 
was purchased by the Dock Company from the Hospital trustees 
fox a very large sum, part of which was laid out in the construction 
of the new cluster of buildings in the Park. The Hospital was 
originally intended for the shelter and succour of 'six poor bachelors 
and six poor spinsters' ; but the emoluments, like those of many 
London charities, are now enjoyed by others than those whom the 
donor had in view. The Income Is about 7000^ a year. Several 
old monuments from the original hospital are preserved here. 

The summit of Primrose Hill (PL R, 14; 205 ft.), an eminence to 
the N. of Regent's Park, from which it is separated by the canal and 
a road, commands a very extensive view. On the E. and S., as far 
as the eye can reach, nothing is seen but the roofs and spires of 
the stupendous city of London, while on the N. the green hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate form the picturesque background of a 
landscape which contrasts pleasantly with the dingy buildings of 
the metropolis. At the S. base of the hill there is an open-air 
gymnasium ; a refreshment-room has also been opened. A 'Shak- 
speare Oak' was planted on the S. slope of the hill in 1864, on the 
tercentenary celebration of the great dramatist's birth. 
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To tlie N.W. in Finchley Road, near the Swiss Cottage, stands 
iVetr College^ for the education of ministers of the Congregational 
Body. Among its past professors have been some men of con- 
siderable note. It contains a good theological library. The build- 
ing was erected about 25 years ago in the midst of what was then 
green fields, and is admired for its style and proportions. 

Lord's Oriekot Chronad (PI. R, 12; p. 42), in St. John's Wood 
Road, to the W. of Regent's Park, is thronged with a large and 
brilliant crowd of spectators on the occasion of the principal cricket 
matches, particularly when Cambridge is disputing the palm of 
victory with Oxford, or, better still, Eton witii Harrow ; and it then 
presents a characteristic and imposing spectacle, which the stranger 
should not fail to see. Admission on ordinary days 6d. ; during great 
matches, which are always adTortised beforehand, \s. The ground 
was purchased by the Marylebone Cricket Club for a large sum, to 
prevent it ftrom being built upon , and to secure it as their own 
practising ground. 

22. The British Mugenm. " * '" ^ 




The nucleus of the i ow vast contents of the ••Bril _ 
(_P1. W, 28 ; //), was formed by the library and collection otSirJlanB 
Sloane fd. 1753), who in his will offered them to the State for the 
sum of 20, 0002. (said to have been 30,000^. less than their value). 
An Act of Parliament was at once passed for the acceptance of the 
offer , and the collections , along with the Harleian MSS. and the 
Cottonian Library, were deposited in Montagtu House, whioh was 
bought for the purpose. The presentation by George III. of a collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in 1801 , and the purchase of the Townley 
Marbles in 1805 and the Elgin Marbles in 1816, made such additions 
to the original oontents that a new wing had to be built for their re- 
ception. The Museum continued to increase, and when George IV. 
presented it in 1823 with the King's Library , collected by Qeonge 
III., old Montague House was felt to be now quite inadequate for 
its purpose, and a new building, designed by Sir Robert Smirke and 
completed by his younger brother Sydney Smirke, was erected on 
its site between 1823 and 1852. The contents of the British Mu- 
seum are at present arranged in twelve sections, each under the 
special superintendence of an Under Librarian or Keeper. These 
sections are as follows: Printed Books, Manuscripts, Prints and 
Drawings, Maps and Plans, Oriental Antiquities, British and 
MediflBval Antiquities and Ethnography, Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, Coins and Medals, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and Mine- 
ralogy. Wherever it 'is practicable, the names are attached to the 
different objects. For a thoiough study of the collections the 
excellent official catalogues are indispensable ; for a hasty visit ib^ 
following directions may suffice. — The number of visitors to the 
British Museum in 1877 was 699,511. 
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The Museum is open free on every week-day from 10 a.m. (Sat. 12 
noon) till 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season^ on Mondays and Satur- 
days from 8th May to the middle of July it is open till 8 p.m., and from 
(he middle of Jnly to the end of Angnst till 7 p.m. The pnblic are not 
admiited to the natural history eoUectiona on Tnesday and Thursday, nor 
to the Greek and Roman sccdptures and antiquities on Wednesday and 
Friday, these days being reserved for students. The Museum is shut during 
Ist-Tth February, lst-7th May, lst-7th October, and on Ash Wednesday, 
Gtood Friday, uid Christmas Day. — Sticks and umbrellas are left in 
the hall. Catalogues may be obtained in the hall , or from the keepers 
of the various sections. 




The Pmkcipal FA9ADB, towards (S.) Great Rueeell Street, with 
two projecting wings and a portico in the centre, is 370 ft. in 
length. In front it has an Ionic colonnade of 44 colnmns. The 
pediment above the Portico (PI. 1), which is borne by two rows of 
eight columns, is adorned with sculptures by WeatmaeoU : on the 
rigbt. Progress of the Human Race ; on the left, allegorical figures 
of Mathematics, the Drama, Poetry, Music, and Natural Philosophy. 

The Entrakcb Hall (PI. 2), which in 1877 was enlarged by 
»n extension towards the N., measures 62 ft. In length. The ceil- 
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ing is embellisbed witli encaustic painting. The statue of Shak" 
speare on the right, at the entrance to tlie library, chiselled by 
Boubiliao, was presented by Garriek, the actor. The sitting figure 
is Sir Joseph Banks, by Ghantrey. On the W. side of the h&U is 
the principal staircase (PI. 3), ascending to the first floor. To the 
left of it, by the door leading into the sculpture room, is a statue 
of Mrs. Darner, the sculptress, by Westmacott, opposite i?hieh is 
a bust of TowrUey, by NoUekens. On the N. side of the hall the 

following Lycian sculptures are at present arranged : 

To tbe right: Tomb of the Lycian aatrap Plate, with a pointed roof, 
surmounted by a ridge; the reliefs represent Bellerophon attacking the 
Cbimsera. To the left is another large Lycian monuiaent, behind which 
is a model, by Fellows, of the so-called Nereid Mtmununt, to which the 
other sculptures in the hall belong. Double frieze (soophorus) of the 
Nereid Monument : the broader frieze bears the representation of a battle 
of foot-soldiers, some of whom are clad in Asiatic dress, and a few horse- 
men *, the narrower Meze represents the siege and surrender of a city, 
fiight Nereids, belonging to this monument, some of them much mutilatea. 
From the Hall we first turn to the right into the Library, and 
enter the room (PI. 4) which contains the collection of 20,240 vols. 

bequeathed to the Museum by Thomas OrenvilU, 

The two glass cases on the left contain a collection of *block-books% 
i.e. books printed from carved blocks of wood. Among them are several 
specimens of the Biblia Pauperum^ Defensorium inviolatse Virginitatis 
beatse Hari^ Virginis (1470); Ars moriendi; Temptationes Demonis; 
Mirabilia Romse ; some old German calendars, including that of Regio- 
montanus printed at Nuremberg in 1474, the earliest known; Planetea- 
]>uch, or book of the planets (1470), etc. • 

We next enter the hall containing the Kannscriptt (PI. 5), the 
cases in which are filled with numerous interesting autographs and 
treasures of a kindred nature. 

Gasb I. (on the left, divided into 6 sections) contains autograph writ- 
ings of celebrated men, English and foreign, including Luther, Calvia, 
Melanchthon, Erasmus of Rotterdam; Archbishop Cninmer, Carduftal 
Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, John Knox, Sir Walter Baleigh, Earl of MBse^^ 
Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Burghley, Earl of Leicester; Francis Bacon, 
Hampden, Prince Rupert of the Palatinate, Montrose, Lord Clarendon, 
William Penn, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, Marlborou|^; 
Ariosto, Michael Angela, Albert Dtirer, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Dyek, 
Galileo, Descartes, Leibnitz; Racine, Comeille, Moli^re, Despr^anx, 
Voltaire, Matthew Prior, Swift, Addison, Dryden, Hogarth; Pitt, Burke, 
Fox, Washington, Franklin, Byron, Wellington, and Nelson. 

Cass II. is occupied with autographs of English and foreign Sovereigns : 
Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry VIL, Henry VnL, Catharine 
of Arragon; Anne Boleyn, Edward VI., Jane Grey, Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, James I., Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II., James II., William UI., Queen Anne, James Stuart the Pre- 
tender, George I., George II., George III., Emperor Charles V., Francis II. 
of France, Philip II. of Spain, Catharine de' Medici, Henry IV., Gustavns 
Adolphus, Louis XIV., Peter the Great, Charles XII., Frederick the Great, 
Louis XVL, Catharine II. of Russia, Napoleon I. — We now go round 
the comer to — 

Case III. (adjoining the last case): Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
Duke of Alva, Lord Burghley, Queen Anne, Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Hook, Kant, Lavater, Gay, Samuel Richardson, Southey, Shenstone, 
Davy, Bulwer Lytton, and Dickens. Next is a case containing a volume 
of the Codex Alexandrinus and the books of Genesis and Exodus accord- 
ing to the Syriac Version. This Syrian MS., from the Nitrian desert. 
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Egypt, was written at Amid in the year of the Greeks T76, A.D. 464, and 
is believed to be the oldest dated MS. of any portion of the Bible now extant. 

We now retrace our steps to the door by which we entered, and 
begin our examination of the eases on the right side. The first five 
contain royal documents (charters, grants, etc.) from the 9th to the 
14th cent., including the original Magna Gharta of King John (1215); 
documents of Richard Goeur-de-Lion, Henry II. , Henry I. , Edward the 
Confessor, Canute the Dane, the Saxon King Edgar, etc. — Cask VI. contains 
autograph writings of Robert Bums (Autobiography), Walter Scott (*Kenil- 
worth"*), Torquato Tasso CTorismondo'') , Sterne, Locke, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Pope, Milton, Samuel Johnson, Ben Jonson, and Lord Blacatday. 

In Case VII. are some texts of Scripture in the handwriting of Ed- 
ward VI. 5 the prayer-book of Lady Jane Grey; a book of prayers copied 
out by Queen Elizabeth ; will of Mary, Queen of Scots ; note-book of the 
DiUce of Monmouth ; original MSS. of Charles I. , James I. , and Fred- 
erick the Great. 

Then, exhibited separately: sketch of the battle of Aboukir by !Kel- 
son; autograph of Edmund Spenser; list of troops drawn up by the 
Duke of Wellington before Waterloo; deed of sale of 'Paradise Lost% 
with Milton''s signature ; deed of mortgage, dated 1612, with Shakspeare'^s 
autograph. 

Next come two cases, one with a copy of the Koran, the other with 
& copy of the Vulgate. The Centbe Table-Case in the middle of the room 
is occupied by Sanscrit, Pali, Cingalese, Arabian, Persian, and other 
oriental MSS., some of which are of enormous value. The South Table- 
Case, on the right, contains books bound in metal, ivory, and leather. 
Among them are the following: Latin psalm-book of 1140, belonging to 
the Countess of Anjou, in a very handsome binding ; the Gospels, belong- 
ing to Eadfrith , Bishop of Lindisfame , originally prepared for St. Cuth- 
bert (700), binding modem; Gospels from the Monastery of St. Maximin 
at Treves (12th cent.) ; Latin psaltery, executed in England at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. 

The IToKTH Table-Case, on the left, is assigned to ancient illuminated 
MSS. of the (Gospels, psalters, and hours. Frames fixed against the 
wainscot in the N.E. and "N.W. corners of the room contain various histor- 
ical deeds and papyri. In the middle of the room, towards the exit, are 
two glass cases with impressions of various seals. The one on the left 
contains the Great Seals of the British sovereigns; that on the right 
baronial and ecclesiastical seals. 

The Mannscript Room is adjoined on the N. by tlie Xing't 
Library (PI. 6}, a collection of 80,000 voIb. made by George III. 
and presented to the nation by George IV., and arranged in a hall 
built expressly for the purpose, which extends along the whole 
-breadth of the building. The collection is remarkable for the beauty 
and rarity of the works contained in it. Changes in the arrange- 
ments are not unfrequent. 

Twelve cases ranged along the sides of the hall, and numbered III. 
to XIV., contain typographical specimens in illustration of the history 
of printing, in chronological order. Cases III. and IV. on the left, are oc- 
cupied by the earliest German printed books, including the Mazarin Bible, 
the first printed Bible, printed by Gutenberg and Fust (Mayence, 1455) ; the 
first psalter, printed on parchment in 1459 by Fust and Schoffer; Bible 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer in. 1462' (the first printed book bearing a 
date); Cicero de Officiis, of date 1466^ Latin Bible, printed at Bamberg 
in 1460; Steinhcewers German Chronicle (Ulm, 1473). Case V. contains 
early German and Dutch books (Decretum Gratiani, printed at Strassburg 
by Eggesteyn in 1471). 

Case VI. contains examples of Italian typography : Livy, printed at 
R«>me in 1469 by Schweinheim and Pannartz, on vellum; Petrarch (Fano, 
ld(^); Laetantitts, printed at Subiaco by Schweinheim and Pannartz in 
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1466; Gicftro, Tuscolanee Questionfta (Borne, 1469); the first printed edition 
of Dante (Foligno, 1472); Virgil, by Aldns (Venice, 1601); iEsop (Milan, 
1480); Tacitus, by Da Spira (Venice, 1469); Cicero, Spiatols Familiares, 
on vellum (Venice, 1469); Ovid (Bologna 1471). 

Case VII. contains Italian and French printing ; Valturlus de re mil- 
itari (Verona, 1472) ; Le Livre du Boy Modus et de la Boyne Bacio (Cham- 
bery, 1486); Barsisius, Liber epistolarum (Paris, 1473), the first book 
printed in France; L'Art et Science de Bh^torique, copy belonging to 
Henry VII. (Paris, 1493). 

In Case VIII. are specimens of English printing: The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse, printed by Caxton at Westminster Abbey in 1474 (the first 
book printed in England) ; St. Bonaventura, Speculum vitse Christi, printed 
on vellum by Caxton in 1488; Prayer-book , printed by Caxton at Weatr 
minster in 1490 (unique); the first printed edition of CShancer's Canter- 
bury Tales, by Caxton in 1476; the first English edition of iEsop, by 
Caxton, 14B4; Terenee, printed at London by Pynson in 1497; *The 
Book 01 St. AIbans\ the earliest book of the chase, printed at the Abbey 
of St. Albans in 1486. — We now cross to the cases on the other side 
of the room. 

Case IX. contains specimens of fine and sumptuous printing: 
Theuerdank, composed by Melchior Pfinzing on the marriage of the Em- 
peror Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy, and printed at Nuremberg by 
Schcensperger in 1507; Petrarch, on vellum, printed by Aldus (Venice, 
1601), once the property of Isabella Gonsaga, Countess of Mantua; Dante, 
printed in 1602, also by Aldus at Venice, and the first book which bore 
the anchor, the distinguishing mark of the Aldine Press; Horace, fiirst 
edition, from the Aldine press (Venice, 1601); Bourass^, LaTouraine(Toars, 
Mame, 1865; the cost of printing this handsome work was 150,000 fr. or 
about 6000;.). 

In Case X. are specimens of illuminations and sumptuous printing : 
Euclid, printed bv Batdolt (Venice, 1482); Martial, Aldus (Venice, 1601); 
Boccaccio, Verard (Paris, 14^); Breviaries, missals, and hours; Vii^il, 
printed by Aldus on vellum (1601); Anlus OeUius, Koctes Attiece, on 
vellum (Florence, 1513). 

Case XI. contains works illustrated with wood-cuts and engravings. 
Bettini, El Monte Sancto di Dio (Florence, 1477), the first book with copper 
engravings ; Ariosto (London, 1691), with engravings ; Book of the Passion 
(Wittenberg, 1621), illustrated by Cranach; old playing cards (Amman, 
Nuremberg, 1688); first edition of Holbein's Dance of Death (Lyons, 
1539); Breydenbach's Journey to the Holy Land (Mayence, 1486), illustrated. 

Case XII. contains books bearing the autographs of the authors or 
early owners: Wittenberg Bible of 1541, with Luther''6 signature; auto- 
graphs of Calvin, Lord Bacon, Melanchthon, Michael Angelo, Tasso, Ben 
Jonson, Catharine Parr. There is also a collection of broadsides, includ- 
ing Luther's 95 Theses against the Indulgence of 1517. 

Case XIII. is assigned to typographical and literary curiosities: Queen 
Elizabeth's prayer-book; miniature breviary (beginning of 16th cent.); 
Horace, printed in microscopic type (Didot, Paris, 1828) ; the first edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer (1549) ; first editions of several of Shak- 
speare's works ; also of Cervantes, Milton, Defoe, and many others. 

Case XIV. is filled with bound books, many of which are in their 
original handsome bindings. 

The four glass cases and eight stands , which occupy the middle of 
the room, contain a fine collection of engravings of the Kings and Queens 
of England. The drawings and engravings in these cases are from time 
to time changed. Here also are exhibited some fine examples by the 
Italian workers in Niello, consisting of engraved silver plates, sulphur 
casts, and impressions on paper. — Other glass cases have recently been 
erected here containing portions of the ffenderton Bequest, inc^udinc 
water-colour drawings by W. J. Mueller, Turner, David Oox, Qirtin, and 
Canaletto ; a series of original English medals fW>m the time of Edward IV. 
to that of the Commonwealth : and electrotypes of Boman and Oreek 
coins. 
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At the end of the King's Library is a staircase (PI. 7), leading 
to the zoological collection. In the meantime, however, we retrace 
our steps to the entrance hall, and pass out of it, to the left , into 
the *8eiilptiir6 Gallery. The first room we enter is the — 

SomaB Gallery (PI. 8). On the left side are Roman antiquities found 
in England. The first four compartments below the windows contain 
rough-hewn sarcophagi, while by the intervening pilasters are specimens 
of old Irish characters (Oghams). Above, on the walls to the right and 
left, are fragments of Roman mosaic pavements^ discovered in England. On 
the right (N.) side of the room is ranged a collection of Roman portrait busts 
and atatnes (the numbering begins at the W. end of the gallery): 1. Bust 
of Cornelius Lentulus Harcellinus, Propreetor of Cyrene; 2. Julius Cee.sar^ 
3. The youthful Augustus; 4. AuguBtus; 5. Tiberius j 7. Drusus; 9. Statue 
of a Roman consul wearing the toga; 11. Nero; 12. Otho; 14. Domitia(?); 
15. Trajan (of Greek marble); 17, 18. Hadrian; 20. Antinous, favourite of 
Hadrian; 21. Julia Sabina, Hadrian''s consort; 19. Statue of Hadrian (legs 
and arms restored); '^. Antoninus Pius; 25, 26, 27. Marcus Aurelius; 
38. Faustina, his spouse; 90. Lucius Verus; 34. Crxspina, consort of Gom- 
modus; 35. Pertinax; 36. Septimius Se verus; 37. Caracalla; 31. Lower 
half of a statue of Lucius Verus, from Ephesus; then on a shelf above, 
near the W. end, 55 and 56. Demosthenes; 53. Epicurus; 77. Olympias; 
78-80. Heads of Roman children. — In the centre of the floor: 43. Head 
of a barbarian (perhaps Arminius?); *45. Equestrian statue, representing 
Caligula; 46. Torso of the statue of a Roman emperor; Two sarcophagi 
with alto-reliefs, the one representing a warrior leaving his home, the 
other the labours of Hercules. — We next reach the — 

First Chwco-Boman Boom (PI. 9). This and the two following rooms 
contain sculptures, executed in Italy, but chiefly by Greek artists or from 
Greek models; also perhaps a few Greek originals. 

L. : 109. Satyr playing with the infant Bacchus (from the Palazzo Far- 
nese at Rome) ; 110. Youthful Bacchus (from Cyrene) ; 111. Head of Juno ; 
112. Stotue of Diana ; 113. Bust of Diana ; "114. Apollo Citharoedus (replica 
of the statue in the Capitol at Rome); 116. Statue of Venus; 117. Bust 
of Homer; *li8. Dancing Satyr (from the Palazzo Rondinini at Rome); 119. 
Bust of Hesiod(?); 121. Torso of a boy (Hypnos, the god of sleep?); 122. 
Head of Jupiter ; 123. Head of Athena ; 124. Jupiter ; 16. Athena (the 
eyes, which were of coloured stone, are wanting); 127. Sitting flgure 
of Hades, with the attributes of Zeus; 128. Bust of Athena (the bronze 
helmet and drapery are modem); 130. Statue of the triple-bodied Hecate ; 
131. Bust of Jupiter Serapis; 132. Statue of Apollo; 133. Ceres as Isis 
(time of Hadrian) ; 134. Heroic flgure (limbs restored). — In the centre 
of the gallery is a "^Greek cratera from the Villa of Hadrian, round the 
upper part of which are reliefs of Satyrs making wine. 

Second OraBeo-Boman Boom (PI. 10). In the recess on the left : "^136. The 
Townley Venus, found at Ostia; opposite, *135. Discobolus or the 'quoit- 
thrower** (ancient copy of the statue by Myron). The comers are occupied 
by four heads: ^137. Dione(?); 138. Apollo Giustiniani (late Romanesque 
replica of the head of the Apollo Belvedere); 139. Bearded head (of a 
Macedonian king? ) ; '^140. Youthful Dionysos (probably a Greek original). 

Third OraBco-Boman Boom (PI. 11). On the right (K.) side: "141. Colos- 
sal head of Hercules; 143. Sleeping Cupid, with the attributes of Hercules; 
144. Hercules subduing the Cerynsan stag (archaic relief); 145, 146. Cu- 
pid bending his bow; 147. Relief of a youth holding a horse; 148. Endy- 
mion asleep ; '^149. Female bunt (Cly tie ?) , perhaps of a Roman empress ; 
150. Head of a wounded Amazon; '='151. Head of hero (Greek original), 
restored by Flaxman; "155. Statue of the Muse Thalia, from Ostia; 157. 
Relief of Nessua and Dejanira(?); 156, 168. Heads of Muses; 159. Apo- 
theosis of Homer, relief with the name of the sculptor, Archelaua of 
Priene (found at Bovillse, of the time of Tiberius); 160. Head of woman 
in Asiatic costume ; 161. Bust of unknown person ; 162. Youth in Persian 
costume, restored as Paris ; 163. Mithras sacrificing a bull ; 165. Acteeon 
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devoured by his dogs (from Lannviiim); 166. Head of Venus; 167. Her- 
maphrodite. — West side; 169. Relief, Victory sacrificing to Apollo; 
*17l. Mercury; 172. Torso of Venus. — South side: 174. Pan; 176. Pan 
reposing; 176. Relief, Bacchus visiting Icarius; 177. Midas (?); 178. Satyr 
resting (freelv restored) : 179. Part of a Bacchic Thiasus ; 180. Head of a 
Bacchante; 181, 183, 184. Satyrs; 185. Venus (from Ostia); 186. P&rt of a 
group uf two boys quarrelling at play ; 187. Head of Atys ; 188, 190. Fauns ; 
189. Bacchus and Ampelos; 191. Relief of Ariadne (? Penelope, from 
Cumse); 193. Youthful Bacchus; 194. Torso of Venus; 195. Bacchic relief 
with two sitting satyrs; 196. Girl playing with astragali; 196. Ariadne 
with the panther; 199. Head of youthful Hercules; 201. Eros asleep; 
200. Relief representingApollo, Latona, and Diana, with tiiree worshippers; 
202. Head of Venus; 204. Head of youthful Hercules. 

The door on the right leads into the Lyeian Saloon ; the stair- 
case at the extreme end (PI. 12) descends to the — 

ChnBOO-Boman Basement Koom, which contains Greek and Roman 
sculptures of various kinds: sarcophagi, reliefs, vases, fountain basins, 
candelabra, table supports, animals, etc. The floor is decorated with a 
mosaic from a Roman villa at Halicarnassus, 40 ft. long and ISVzft- broad, 
at the upper end of which is represented Amphitrite with two Tritons. ()n 
the E. wall is a mosaic from Carthage of a colossal head of l^eptune. 
Adjacent are two sacrificial groups in marble, and a relief of two gladia- 
tors struggling with a bull. — The annex formed by the Lyeian Basement 
Reom contains mosaics, sculptures, and miscellaneous objects. — The door 
on the right in the Third Greeco-Roman room leads into the — 

Archaic Boom (PI. 13), which chiefly contains archaic remains from 
Asia Minor. To the left : Head of Mercury from Tivoli ; *'Apollo, a cele- 
brated archaic work from the Choiseul-Gouffier collection. In the centre : 
"^Reliefs from the *" Harpy Tomb'* at Xanthus (at the sides sacrificial scenes ; 
at the ends forms like sirens, bearing away small figures intended to re- 
present departed souls , whose gestures indicate that they are trying to 
propitiate their captors and gain their compassion). Upper portion of a 
monument with the inscription Merewe, with a relief of Bellerophon 
slaying the Chimsera ; at the top, behind, Banquet, and Coronation of an 
athlete. Ten sitting figures , a lion, and a sphynx , of very early date 
(580-520 B.C.), which once formed part of the Sacred Way leading to the 
Temple of Apollo at Branchidee. Several sepulchral cists from Ghinsi. 
To the right : '^Etruscan terracotta sarcophagus, with two painted figures 
in a recumbent posture, found at Cervetri. 

The (}reek Ante-Boom (PI. 14), a small chamber to the N., contains, 
on the right, a sitting figure of Demeter (Ceres), two swine (sacred to 
Proserpine), and other sculptures, found in 1858 at the Temple of the Infer- 
nal Deities at Cnidus; on the left, a female statue from the temple of 
Ceres at Cnidus, a head (eyes of enamel lost), and a discus with relief 
of Apollo and Artemis slaying the children of Niobe. Then comes the — 

'^Mausoleum Boom (PI. 15), containing remains from the Maiuoletan 
at Halicarnassus f discovered by Newton in 1857. This celebrated mon- 
ument (whence the modem generic term ^mausoleum" is derived) was 
erected by Artemisia in B.C. 352, in honour of her husband Mausolus, 
King of Caria. The tomb stood upon a lofty basement, and was sur- 
rounded by 36 Ionic columns. Above it was a pyramid rising in steps 
(24 in number), surmounted by a colossal statue of Mausolus. The 
monument was in all about 140 ft. in height, and was embellished by a 
number of statues, lions, and other pieces of sculpture. Among the re- 
mains of it preserved in the British Museum are the following. Gn the 
left : a wheel from the chariot of Mausolus, restored in harmony with the 
fragments that have been -found; fore and hind quarters of one of the 
colossal horses attached to the chariot of Mausolus ; a female figure found 
under the ruins of the pyramid; *statue of Mausolus, restored frona 65 
fragments. Near it is a head of JSsculapius from Melos. On the left 
wall is a friece (soophorus) firom the Mausoleum, representing the contest 
of the Greeks with the Amasons. Among other fragments is a friese, in 
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bad preservation, representing races and the battle of the Greeks with 
the Centaurs. On the right side of the room : head of Alexander the Great 
from Alexandria*, female torso ^ eight lions; fragment of an equestrian 
figure in Persian garb ; part of a colossal ram. The room also contains a 
cast of a metope, the Sun God in his chariot, from the Doric temple of 
Ilium Novum, presented by Dr. Schliemann in 1872 (on the left wall)i 
a number of marbles from the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, 
including the dedication of the Temple by Alexander, a colossal arm, 
hand, foot, and female head, and a draped female torso. 

We next reach the — 

**Elgm Boom (PI. 16), containing the famous Elgin Marbles. 
being the remains of the sculptures executed by Phidias to adorn 
the Parthenon at Athens, and considered the finest specimens of 
the plastic art in existence. They were brought from Athens in 
1801-3 by Lord Elgin, at that time British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople , at a cost of 70,000i., and sold to the English Govern- 
ment in 1816 for half that sum. The Paithenon, the Temple of 
Pallas Athena on the Acropolis of Athens, was built by Ictinos, 
about B.C. 440, in the time of Pericles, the golden age of Athens 
and of Hellenic art. It was in the Doric order of architecture, and 
occupied the site of an earlier temple of Athena, which had been 
destroyed in the Persian war. It ^as adorned with sculptures 
under the supervision of Phidias. A statue of Atliena, formed of 
gold and ivory , stood in the interior of the cella. The sculptures 
preserved here consist of the frieze round the exterior of the cella, 
15 metopsB, and the relics of the two pediments, unfortunately in very 
imperfect preservation. The figures of the deities represented are 
most nobly conceived, admirably executed, and beautifully draped. 

On entering the room, we perceive on our left a model of the Par- 
thenon , in the state in which it was left after its bombardment by the 
Venetian General Morosini in 1687. Then follow the remains of the E. 
PsDiMfiNT , representing the Birth of Athena , who , according to Greek 
mythology, issued in full armour from the head of Zeus. 

In the left angle of the tympanum we observe two arms and a mutil- 
ated human head, in front of which are two spirited horses'* heads, also 
wmsiderably damaged. These are considered to represent a group of 
Helios , the god of the rising sun , ascending in his chariot from the 
depths of the ocean, his outstretched arms grasping the reins of his 
steeds. Next comes Theseus (or Hercules?), who, leaning in a half re- 
cumbent posture on a rock covered with a lion''s hide, seems tj be greet- 
ing the ascending orb of day. This figure, the only one on which the 
head remains, is among the best preserved in the two pediments. Next 
to Theseus is a group of two sitting female figures in long drapery, who 
turn with an appearance of lively interest towards the central group — 
perhaps the Attic Hours, Thallo and Auxo (or Ceres and Proserpine?). 
Then comes the erect female figure of Iris, messenger of the gods, 
whose waving robes betoken rapid motion ; the upper part of her body 
is turned towards the central group, and she seems to have barely wait- 
ed for the birth of the Goddess before starting to communicate the glad 
tidings to the inhabitants of earth. 

The central group, which probably represented Minerva surrounded by 
the gods, is entirely wanting. The space occupied by it, indicated here by 
an opening in the middle of the sculptures, must have measured 33-40 ft. 
in l<'ngth. 

Next comes, on the right, a torso of Victory. Then a noble group of 
two sitting female forms , in the lap of one of which reclines a third fe- 
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male, probably repreftenting Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos, the three 
daughters of Cecrops (or perhaps the three Fates). Adjacent, in the angle of 
the tympanum, the torso of Selene (the goddess of the moon), as a charioteer, 
and by her side the head of one of her coursers. This portion of the frieze 
is thought to have shown the Moon sinking into the sea at the approach 
of Day. The horse'^s head is in good preservation. 

We next reach, on the left side of the room, the capital of a Doric 
column from the Propylseum, the magnificent entrance to the Acropolis j 
sitting figure of Dionysos from the Choragic Monument of Thraayllos at 
Athens; figure of a boy (Eros) from the Acropolis. 

The remains of the West Pediment are on the opposite side of 
the room. They are by no means so well preserved as those from the 
East Pediment, and we can only form an idea of their meaning and 
connection from a drawing executed by the French painter Carrey in 
1674, which contains several groups that are now wanting. The sub- 
ject of the sculptures is the Strife of Minerva and Neptune for the soil 
of Athens. By a stroke of his trident U'eptune caused a salt-spring to 
gush forth from the soil, but his gift was outdone by that of Minerva, 
who produced the olive-tree, and was adjudged the possession of the city. 
The moment chosen for representation is that, after the decision of the 
contest, when the two deities part from each other in anger. In the left 
angle we observe the torso of a recumbent male figure, probably the 
river god Cephissus. Next to it is a cast of a group of two figures (the 
original is in Athens), supposed to be Hercules and Hebe ; the male figure 
is in a semi-recumbent posture, propped upon his left arm, the female 
kneeling beside him has her right arm round his neck. Next, the torso of a 
man, perhaps Cecrops, the first King of Attica. The relics of the central 
group are exceedingly scanty. Of Minerva only the upper part of the 
head, the right shoulder with part of the armour, and a piece of the 
segis are preserved. The eyes, which were made of coloured gems, are 
lost. The cheeks, on close examination, still show traces of painting. 
A much mutilated torso, consisting of the shoulders alone, is all that re- 
mains of the rival deity, Neptune. The proportions of these two statues, 
which, as the central figures, occupied the highest part of the tympanum, 
are on a much larger scale than those of the others. 

Next comes a female torso, perhaps Amphitrite; then the lower part 
of a sitting female form, probably Latona; then the cast of a semi-recum- 
bent male figure, perhaps the river god Ilissns. Lastly, at the end of the 
tympanum, is the torso of a recumbent female form, supposed to represent 
the nymph Callirrhoe. 

The next object reached on the right side of the gallery is the capi- 
tal of a Doric column from the Parthenon. Then comes a plaster cast 
of a marble seat from the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens , designed for 
the High Priest of Dionysos, opposite which is one used by one of 
the ten Strategi; by the door, '*327a. Torso of ^sculapius, found at 
Epidaurus. 

Around the whole of the hall , at a height of about 4Vs ft. from the 
ground, we observe the **Fbieze (about 175 yds. long), which ran round 
the outside of the cella (or inner sanctuary) in the colonnade enclosing 
the Parthenon. It forms a connected whole, and represents, chiefly in 
very low relief, the festive procession which ascended to the Acropolis 
at the end of the Panathencea, for the purpose of presenting to the 
Goddess a peplos, or robe, woven and embroidered by Athenian virgins. 
The priests with sacrificial bulls and horses , the virgins, the warriors 
on horseback, on foot, and in chariots, and the thronging worshippers 
of all kinds are executed with admirable taste and skill. The slabs are 
arranged as far as possible in their original order, the points of the 
compass being indicated above them. *0n the east side, the side of 
entrance, Phidias arranged an august assembly of the gods, in whose 
presence the peplos is delivered to the guardians of the temple (slabs 
numbered 17-24). These are attended by officials and heralds, followed 
by trains of noble Attic maidens. The procession is continued along the 
north and south sides, proceeding in both towards the entrance porch. 
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as thoQgli on the went Aide it had been divided into two. Bulls and 
lambs for sacriflce follow with their leaders, interspersed with groups of 
men and women; some bearing gifts in baskets and beautiful vessels on 
their shoulders. To these are added players on the lute and cithern, who 
march in front of a train of men and chariots, probably the victors in 
the contests. The procession is terminated on the two long sides by 
Athenian youths on horseback, and on the west side we find others still 
engaged in preparations, in bridling, restraining, and mounting horses'. — 
Lvibhe^ HUtory of Sculpture. — Host of the pieces of this frieze are but 
slightly damaged, while some of them are perfectly preserved. A few 
of the slabs are merely casts of portions of the frieze at Paris and 
Athens. 

Above the frieze on the W. wall of the room are 15 *Hktopjb and 
a cast of another from the Parthenon , being the sculptures which filled 
the intervals between the triglyphs of the external frieze. They repre- 
sent the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithee , and are executed in much 
higher relief than the sculptures of the inner frieze ; some of the figures 
are almost entirely detached, being connected with the background or 
the adjoining figures at a few isolated points only. 

On the E. wall are plaster casts from the external frieze of the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens, representing battle-scenes, partly of the contests of 
the Greeks with the Centaurs, and three metopffi from the same temple 
with sculptures of the feats of Theseus. Also casts of four groups from 
the lower frieze of the" Temple of Nike Apteros (Wingless Victory) at 
Athens, representing five figures of Victory, two of which are leading an 
ox to the sacrifice. Then, at the sides of the door leading into the Hellenic 
Room, four genuine ^Marble Fragments from the upper frieze of the 8anie 
temple, representing Athenian warriors fighting with Persians and other 
enemies in Greek costume. 

The Elgin Room also contains a great number of sculptural 
and architectural fragments , and plaster casts of objects of Attic 
art, which possess little interest for the ordinary yisitor. 

At the N. end of the E. side of the room is one of the beautiful 
*Canephorae from the Erechtheum ; near it an Ionic column from 
the same building, and ^ colossal owl. 

The hall adjoining the Elgin Room on the N., and recently 
opened, contains remains of the famous Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the fruits of the recent English excavations; fragments 
of columns, cornices, capitals, and bases; lowest drum of a 
sculptured column with life-size reliefs of Hermes, Victoria, and a 
warrior; a colossal lion from an eminence at Gnidus, originally 
surmounting a pyramidal Doric monument, which was perhaps 
erected in commemoration of the nayal victory of Conon, the 
Athenian, over the Spartans in B. C. 394. Behind stands a model 
of the Acropolis at Athens. 

We now pass through the door in the centre of the E. side, and 
enter the — 

Hellenic Boom (PI. 17), which contains marble sculptures from 
every part of Greece and the Grecian colonies except Athens and 
Attic settlements, and also plaster casts. 

The bust to the right of the door is ^schines , that on the left an 
unknown philosopher. On the pedestals at the sides are four Etruscan 
cinerary urns from Chiusi (two on each side), with reliefs of huntsmen, 
flute-players, etc. \ archaic female torso (right); Diadumenos, replica of the 
celebrated work of Polycletus (left); two other athletes (left); colossal 
torso of a heroic figure , found at Eleea. To the right of the E. door : 

15* 
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herme of Mercury of an early date; Triton, a mntilated alto-relievo 
fi<;ure, from Delos; adjacent, Mercury in an early style; beads of 
Bacchus ; on the left, herme of Periclea. Around the room runs the ^Frieze 
of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassie, near Phigalia, representing 
the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithse and the battle of the Greeks 
and Amazons (B. C. 430). 

Above the frieze, on the wall, are plaster casts from the pediments of 
(he Temple of Athena at ^gina, the originals of which are at Munich. . 
The group from the western pediment (on the N. wall, t« the left) depicts 
the contest of the Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus; 
the group from the eastern pediment (to the right), a scene from the 
campaign (if the iBginetans against Troy. On the W. wall are four plaster 
casts of reliefs on the metopse of the central Temple of Selinus in 
Sicily, dating from B.C. 550. Lower down, round the walls, are ranged 
sculptural and architectural remains, among which may be noticed the 
fragment of a recumbent satyr at the entrance door, and the *head of a 
youth with a fillet. 

"We next reach the Assyrian and Egyptian collections , which, 
next to the Elgin Room, are the most important parts of the British 
Museum. The *AMjTiaji Gallery consists of three long narrow 
rooms, called the Kouyunjik Oallery (PI. 18}, the Nimroud Central 
Saloon (V\. 19), and the Nimroud Gallery (PI. 20); of the Assyrian 
Transept (PI. 24), adjoining the last of these three ; and of the 
Assyrian Basement Room (PI. 23). Its contents arc chiefly the 
yield of the excavations of Mr. (now Sir II. A.) Layardin 1847-50 at 
Kouyunjik, the ancient Nineveh, and at Nimroud, the Biblical Calah, 
hut include the collection made by Mr. George Smith in Meso- 
potamia, as well as contributions from other sources. With a view 
to examine these interesting remains in chronological order, we 
pass through the N. door of the Central Saloon, and begin with the — 

Koaynnjik Oallery (PI. 18). The bas-reliefs contained in this 

room date from B.C. 721-625, and belonged to the royal palace 

of Sennacherib (d. B.C. 710) at Nineveh , afterwards occupied by 

Sennacherib's grandson, Assurbanipal or Sardanapalus. The older 

reliefs , dating from the time of Sennacherib , are executed in 

alabaster, the others in hard, light-grey limestone. 

We begin our examination to the left of the entrance. Xo. 2. Oalley 
with two banks of oars ; 4^. Row of fragments (upper part damaged), 
representing Sennacherib''8 advance against Babylon ^ 15-17. Return from 
battle with captives and spoil; 18-19. Procession of warriors; 20-29. Siege 
of a fortified town (on slab No. 25 is the city itself, while 27-29 repre- 
sent the triumph of the victors). ^Kos. 34-43. Series of large reliefs, 
which decorated the walls of a long passage between the palace and 
the Tigris; on one side, descending the slope, are 14 horses, held by 
attendants; on the other, ascending, servants with dishes for a feast. 
The figures, rather under life-size, are beautifully designed. No. 44. 
Monumental tablet; 45^. Triumph of Sardanapalus over the Elamites 
(in limestone, well preserved). Nos. 51-52. Removal of a winged bull on a 
sledge by means of wooden rollers and levers ; to the right , construction 
of a lofty embankment. Nos. 53-56. Similar scenes in better preservation ; 
57-59. Sennacherib besieging a city situated on a river (quaintly repre- 
sented), and receiving the spoil and prisoners ; 60. Figure with the head 
of a lion, bearing a knife in the right hand, which is held up. In the 
middle of the hall is a white limestone obelisk, found by Mr. Rassam, and 
near it the upper part of another. The five glass cases contain smaller 
objects, such as seals, cut stones, cylindrical writing rolls, fragments of 
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caneiform charactera, necklaces, bracelets, statuettes, iron and bronze 
ornaments, etc. — We now enter the — 

Nimrond Central Saloon {F\. 19), containing the sculptures 
[dating from B.C. 880-630), discovered ty Mr. Layard at Nimroud, 
on the Tigris, situated about 18 M. below Nineveh. They are from 
the palace built by Esarhaddon, the successor of Sennacherib, but 
some of them are of a much earlier date than that monarch, who 
used the fragments of older buildings in the construction of his re- 
sidence. The reliefs on the left are from a Temple of the God 
of War. 

We begin to the left of the entrance from the Kouynnjik Gallery. 
Large relief, representing the evacuation of a conquered city j below, the 
triumphal procession of a king in his war-chariot. Colossal head of a 
winged man-headed bull; adjacent, another similar, but smaller head, 
and also a foot. At the central pillars, two statues of the god Xebo. At 
the entrance to the Nimroud Gallery, on the left, a "^colossal winged 
lion; on the right a colossal winged bull, both with human heads; ad- 
jacent on each side, two winged male figures sacrificing. Then bas-reliefs, 
evacuation of a conquered town. Monolith (figure in relief with cunei- 
form inscription) of Assur-Izir-Pal (B.C. 880); monolith of Shalmaneser 
(B.C. 860). At the entrance to the Kouyunjik Gallery, a colossal lion from 
the side of a doorway (880). The centre of the room is occupied by a 
black marble obelisk, adorned with five rows of reliefs; the inscriptions, 
in cuneiform characters, record events from the history of Shalmaneser. 

Vimrond CklUery (PI. 20). On the left, colossal bas-reliefs; 18. 
Winged figure with ibex and ear of com; 19. Foreigners bringing apes 
as tribute; 20. King Assur-Izir-Pal in a richly embroidered dress, with 
sword and sceptre ; '23-26. The king on his throne surrounded by atten- 
dants and winged figures with mystic offerings; 28-29. Winged figure 
with a thunderbolt, chasing a demon; 36. Lion hunt; 31-41. Represen- 
tation of religious service; then various martial and hunting scenes 
The slabs with the larger reliefs bear inscriptions running horizontally 
across their centres. The glass cases in the middle of the room contain 
bronze dishes with engraved and chased decorations, admirably executed, 
other bronze articles of different kinds , weights in the form of lions 
couchant, weapons, domestic utensils, etc. The second case (No. 45) is 
occupied by a collection of *ivory carvings, with Egyptian figures. — 
The door in the N.W. comer of this room leads into the — 

AsiyxiAn Side Boom (PL 21), which, along with the Basement 
Room (see below) , contains {he Assyrian antiquities collected at 
Nimroud by Messrs. Rassam and Loftus in 1853-55, and also some 
Babylonian remains. 

In the centre is the steU or monolith of King Samsivul, with a figure 
in relief. To the right and left are two pieces of basalt with reliefs. 
The glass cases 1-4 (on the left) contain bronze helmets. Cases 5 and 6 
are filled with glass and terracotta vessels, and Babylonian inscriptions. 
In cases 7-12 are alabaster and clay vessels, cylindrical writing rolls, etc. 
Case 10 contains a terracotta cylinder of the time of Sardanapalus , with 
ten faces of cuneiform inscriptions, found by Mr. Rassam at Kouyunjik, 
and the finest yet discovered. Cases 13-15 contain articles of bronze and 
clay, among which may be noticed a shield, a kettle, and enamelled 
bricks ; 16-19, three blue, glazed, earthen coffins, with figures in bas-relief; 
glazed vessels of various kinds. — We now descend the stairs (PI. 22) 
to the — 

Astyrian Baiement Boom (PI. 23), the reliefs in which, be- 
longing to the latest period of Assyrian art, are throughout su- 
perior to those in the upper rooms , both in design and execution. 
(The numbers begin in the central part of the room.) 
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No8. 1-8. Scenes of war; Bringing home the heads and spoil of con- 
quered enemies; Warriors preparing their repast. !Nos. 33-53. Lion hunt; 
M-62. Plundering of a city; 63-74. Return from the hunt (sequel to Nos. 
33-53); 83-90. Wars of Sardanapalus ; 91-94. Hostile army Aeeing past an 
Assyrian fortress; 95. Beheading of the King of Susiana; 104-119. Three 
rows of scenes of gaeelle, wild ass, and lion hunting, admirably execut- 
ed; 120. Captives at their repast; 121. Sardanapalus and his wife ban- 
queting in an arbour; 122. Lion hunt. In. the middle are three glass 
cases containing smaller objects. Kear them is a piece of pavement from 
the palace of Sardanapalus. 

The Nimrond Gallery is adjoined on the S. by the Assyriaii 
Traniept (PI. 24) , which in its western half is a continuation of 
the Nimiond Gallery (containing monuments from the time of Assnr- 
Izir-Pal) , while the eastern part contains antiquities from Khorsa- 
bad (about B.C. 720), from the excavations of Messrs. Rawlinson 
and Layard. 

In the middle of the W. side is the tomb of Assur-Izir-Pal , with a 
portrait in relief. In front of it is an altar, which stood at the door of 
the Temple of the God of War. At the sides are two "^colossal winged 
lions, with human heads and three horns, from the sides of a doorway. 
At the sides of the entrance from the l^imroud Gallery are two torsos 
with inscriptions. On the wall are reliefs and inscriptions from the pal- 
ace of the Persian kings at Persepolis (B.C. 500). The glass case in 
the centre contains a collection of archaic sculptures, heads, statues, and 
inscriptions from Idalium (Dali), in Cyprus, excavated in 1870. Here 
also is temporarily placed a glass case containing some bronze platings 
from gates of the time of Shalmaneser II. (859-824 B. C), discovered by 
Mr. Bassam in 1878, at Balawat in Mesopotamia; they are about 21ft. 
high, carved with figures in delicate repous.stS sculpture, and bearing 
cuneiform inscriptions. — In the E. or Khorsabad section, two colossal 
animals with human heads, adjacent to which are two colossal human 
figures. Within the space bounded by these figures are fragments of 
various kinds ; heads and figures of warriors and horses ; to the right, 
opposite the window, a relief of a hunting scene in black marble. In 
the middle is a case containing antiquities from Idalium, in front of 
which again is a Phcenician marble sarcophagus from Sidon (Saida). In 
the doorway leading into the Egyptian gallery is a black basalt figure 
uf Shalmaneser in a sitting posture, much injured. 

The collection of ^^Egyptian Antiqnitiet Alls three halls on 
the ground-floor, and two in the i^per story. The antiquities, 
which embrace the period from B.C. 3000 to A.D. 640, are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. The Southern Gallery, which we 

enter flrst, is devoted to antiquities of the latest period. 

Southern Egyptian Gallery (PI. 25). Section 1: monuments of the 
period of the Roman dominion. Section 2: time of the Ptolemies. In the 
middle is the celebrated ^Stone of Ro8etta% a tablet of black basalt with 
a triple inscription. It was found by the French near the Rosette mouth 
of the Nile, but passed into the possession of the English in 1802. One 
of the inscriptions is in the hieroglyphic or sacred character, the second 
in the enchorial, demotic, or popular character, and. the third in Greek. 
It was these inscriptions which led Young and Champollion to the dis- 
covery of the hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt. The remaining 
part of the gallery contains monuments from the dOth to the 19th Dynasty 
(beginning about B.C. 1200). To the left arc fragments of green basalt 
with reliefs; to the left, sarcophagus of King Nectanebo I. (about B.C. 360), 
with reliefs; to the right, sarcophagus of a priest of Memphis; right and 
left, two obelisks from the temple of Thuth at Memphis. — To the left, 
granite sarcophagus from Cairo ; to the right, "^sarcophagus of the Queen 
of Amasis II. (from Thebes); to the left, Psammetichus I. sacrificing, a 
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relief in basalt. — To the left, atatae of the Kile; to the right, Apries; 
right and left, two flitting figures of the goddess Sekhet or Bast (with 
the head of a cat), between which is a colossal scarabeeus in granite. — 
To the right, sitting figures of a man and a woman, in sandstone; to 
the left. King Menephtah II. on his throne. The — 

Central Egyptian Saloon (PI. 26), chiefly contains antiquities of the 
times- of Ramses the Great, the Sesostris of the Oreeks. In the middle 
is a colossal fist from one of the statues in front of the Temple of Ptah, 
Memphis \ to the left , two colossal heads , the one a cast from a figure 
of Ramses at Mitrahineh, the other in granite from the Memnonium at 
Thebes. To the right, a statue of the king in black basalt, with kneeling 
attendants (fragmentary). Between the columns, at the entrance to the 
Northern Gallery, on the right, granite statue of Ramses II., from Thebes; 
to the left, a wooden figure of King Sethos I. 

Northorn Egyptian Gallery (PI. 27), chiefly containing antiquities 
of the time of the 18th Dynasty, under which Egypt enjoyed its great- 
est prosperity. On the left and right, statues of King Horus in black 
granite, and two lions in red granite (from Kubia). In the centre is a 




colossal ram'^s head from Kamak. To the right and left are sitting 
figures of King Anienophis III., in black granite, from Thebes. On the 
left, capital of a column with lutus leaves. To the right and left are two 
colossal heads, found near the ^Vocal Memnon", at Thebes. Several repe- 
titions of the statue of the goddess Bast, which is distinguished by 
the cafs head (in accordance with the Egyptian custom of representing 
deities with the heads of the animals sacred to them). Black granite 
figure of Queen Mautemua seated in a boat. In the middle is the colossal 
head of King Thothmes III., found at Kamak, adjoining which on the 
right is one of the arms of the same figure. On the right is a monument, 
the four sides of which are covered with figures of Thothmes III. and 
gods. To the left, small sandstone figure of an Egyptian prince. — The 
flass cases in the centre are filled with smaller antiquities of granite, 
basalt , alabaster, and other materials. The — 

Northern Egyptian Vestibule (PI. 28) contains antiquities of the 
period embraced by the first twelve dynasties, and particularly that of 
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the fourth dynasty (about 3000 B.C.), when Egypt enjoyed a very high 
degree of civilisation. Above the door is a plaster cast of the head of 
the northern colossal figure of Ramses at Ipsamboul. 

Opposite the Northern Vestibule is a staircase (PI. 29) leading to 
the Upper Floob,. On the wall of the staircase are some Papyrus 
MSS. showing the different kinds of written characters in use among 
the Egyptians (the 'Hieroglyphic', 'Hieratic', and 'Demotic'). The 
Egyptian Anteroom (J?\.id)^ at the top of the stairs, contains plaster 
casts of painted bas-reliefs from Egypt, and four wooden sarcophagi. 
Adjoining are two rooms filled with smaller Egyptian antiquities, 
arranged in three principal sections. Section 1 (Cases 1-11) con- 
sists of deities and sacred animals, Section 2 (Gases 12-45) of arti.- 
cles used in public and domestic life, and Section 3 (the whole of 
the remaining cases) of objects connected with the dead. 

First Egyptian Koom (PI. 20). On the left, Wall-cases 1-5. Exten- 
sive collection of small flgurea of the Egyptian gods in various ma- 
terials: 1 and 2. Amenra (Jupiter)^ Ra (the Sun); Phtah (Vulcan); the 
goddess Bast (Bubastis); Xeith (Minerva), the goddess of Sals; 3-5. Thoth 
(Jlercury); Osiris, the judge of the dead, Isis, his wife, and Horus, their 
son; Anubis; Typhon, the impersonation of the principle of evil. Ca.He 
6. iSarcophagus of Pen-amen, priest of Amenra. Cases 7-11. Sacred ani- 
mals : jackal, cat, baboon, lion, owl, ibis, crocodile, snakes. Cases 12 and 
13. Statuettes of kings and officials. Cases 14*19. Domestic articles; 
wooden pillow ; various kinds of chairs, some in ivory inlaid with silver ; 
model of a cottage with loft; wig of a lady with its box; three-legged 
table. Cases 20-21. Articles of dress and toilette. Ca.ses 22-26, 28-35. Vases 
and vessels of various kinds. Case 27. Sarcophagus of Hametaht, high 

Sriest of Amenra. Cases 36-37. Weapons and hunting implements. (3ase 
9. Writing and painting materials. Cases 40-45. Domestic articles of 
dilTerent sorts. Cases 46-51. Mummies, near which is the wooden sarco- 
phagus of King Mycerinus, builder of the third pyramid. Cases 52-56. 
Mummies of animals. Cases 61, 62. Bricks, some of them stamped. 
Cases 63, 64. Monumental tablets. On the floor are 12 glass cases con- 
taining an fidmiralile ^collection of mummies with their sarcophagi, 
the finest being Nos. '-69, ^70, and "^72. In the centre of the room are 
three cases with large wooden coffins of the Roman period, in the upper 
part of which are placed personal ornaments, amulets, and scarabeei. 

Second Egyptian Room (PI. 21). On the left: Wall-cases 1-3. Mem- 
orial tablets of painted wood; small models of sarcophagi and nfam- 
mies; cases for the figures dedicated to the dead. Cases 4-11. A large 
collection of these figures, composed of wood, alabaster, stone, or glass, 
and usually bearing a religious motto, and the name and rank of the de- 
ceased. Cases 12, 13. Urns for the reception of entrails (particularly four in 
each cabinet with various heads). Cases 14-19. Richly ornamented' wooden 
sarcophagi. Cases 20-23. Urns, similar to those above mentioned. Cases 
24-30. Wooden images of gods, hollowed out to receive rolls of papyrus. 
Cases 31, 32. Ck)ne8 from a tomb, with stamps; pitcher in alabaster, lamps, 
vases, etc. The Floor-cases on this side of the room contain : A. Articles 
of porcelain and glass, chiefly found with mummies; inscriptions on 
stone, porcelain, and wood. B. External cerements of mummies; in- 
scribed fragments, terracotta figures, and ornaments of the Greek and 
Roman periods. C. Inscriptions, bead-work. Gnostic amulets, and other 
objects of the .Christian period. D. Tiles from Tell el-Yehudiyeh, or Onias. 
E. Specimens of Egyptian glass. In the detached cases 101, 102 are mod- 
els of boats, coffins, and tablets. 

The other half of this room contains a collection of clay, earthenware, 
and glass objects, including those presented by Messrs. Slade, Temple, and 
Witt. To the right: Cases 33-34. Black and red clay vessels of the 
earliest Etruscan period; 35-88. Similar vessels of a later date. Cases 40-51. 
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Slade Gollrction: 40, 41. Enamelled Venetian glass; 42, 43. German and 
Dutch glassy 44-51. Venetian glasA (44, 45. woven glass). Cases 52-61. 
Temple Collection: 52, 53. Ancient and Arabian glass; 54, 55. Glass and 
crystal of Greek and Roman workmanship. Cases 62>64. Witt Collec- 
tion : 63, 63. Utensils and appurtenances of a Roman bath (many of them 
found in a tomb at Crefeld) ; 64. Glassed Roman pottery. The Table-cases 
contain Roman red ware and Etruscan pottery. — We now enter the — 

First and Seeond Vase Booms (PI. 22, 23). A detailed account of the 
collection of vases would exceed the limits of the present work; yisitors 
will find the admirable new 'Guides'' (2d. each) exceedingly useful. 
The contents of the First Vase Room mainly con.sist of va.se.s of Greek 
workmanship, found in Greece, the Grecian Islands, Lower Italy, and else- 
where. Their ground ct-.lour is usually red, and they are adorned with 
black ornamentation and iigures. The collection is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, commencing with the K. and E. sides of the room. The 
best examples are in the detached cases. The Seeond Vase Room contains 
va.<ie8 of the later Greek and Roman periods, in which the gradual declen- 
sion of art is observable; also Greek and Roman '^terracottas, mural paint- 
ings, and other objects. The terracottas represent domestic scenes and 
figures, and illustrate the private life of the ancient*). 

*]^onB6 Boom (PI. 24), containing Greek , Etruscan, and Ro- 
man bronzes arranged in chronological order. (The series begins to 

the left of the opposite door.) 

Cabinets 1-4. itronzes of the archaic period; including a draped male 
figure found at Prato, a 3Iarsyas from Pistoja, and Apollo with a roc- 
buck. Cabinet3. Aphrodite, the base of a candelabrum. Cabinets 5-11. Bron- 
zes, large terracotta vases, and other objects, found at Vulci, including 
some porcelain vases enriched with hieroglyphics. CabineU 12-19. Etruscan 
candelabra and weapons. Cabinets 20-23. Etruscan tripods ; Greek and Etrus- 
can pitchers, vases, and vase-handles. Cabinets 24-30. Greek and Etrus- 
can vases, engraved cists, mirror-holder. Cabinets 31-53. Rich collection 
of bronze statuettes (chiefly Roman or Grieco-Roman), arranged accord- 
ing to the different groups of gods and heroes; 31, 32. Venus and Cupid; 
33-35. Jupiter, Pluto, Hecate, "Neptune, Minerva, Mars, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and Diana; 36-39. Bacchus, Silenus, etc.; 40, 41. Hercules and Mercury; 
42, 42. Heroes (Atys, Harpocrates). Cabinets 44-47 contain a selection of 
larger bronzes: 'Venus putting on her sandals, from Patras; * Youthful 
Bacchus; Apollo with the chlamys; "statuette of Pomona; Dione (?), from 
Epims; *Philosopher (?), found at Brindisi (identical with a statue in the 
Villa Borghese); Hercules with the apples of the Hesperides, from Phoenicia; 
busts of Lucius Verus and Claudius; one of the Dioscuri, from Epirus ; Mele- 
ager. Cabinets 48, 49. Fortune, Victory, the Seasons, etc. ; 5(^53. Figures 
of Lares and actors, allegorical lamps, and other objects; 54, 55. Roman 
chair of state (bisellium) inlaid with silver, figure-head nf an ancient 
galley, tripods, etc.; 56-60. Candelabra and lamps. — On a circular 
table in the centre of the room is a head of a goddess, of heroic size, 
from Armenia. Table Cask B. contains a selection of ancient Etruscan 
bronzes. In the middle is a *bronze 'lebes', with an engraved frieze re- 
presenting Hercules driving away the oxen of Cacus; at the back are 
chariot races and mock combats; on the lid, Hercules carrying off Auge 
for Pluto and Proserpine ?) ; round the rim are four mounted Amazons 
(from Capua). Female figure in long drapery, from Sessa. *Amphora, 
the handles composed of men bending backwards, with sirens at their 
feet, from Vulci; Hercules taming the horses of Diomede, from Palestrina; 
reclining male figure, holding a shell, from the lid of a cist; Peleus 
struggling with Atalanta, also from the lid of a cist; Hercules with the 
lion'^s hide, *Mars in richly ornamented armour, and a bearded head, all 
from the Lake of Falterona; female figure in voluminous drapery, with 
archaic inscription; Ceres sitting in a waggon, from Amelia, in Etruria; 
Etruscan helmet with inscription, belonging to Hiero I., King of Syracuse, 
from Olympia; "cist with engraved frieze , representing the sacrifice of 
captive Trojans at the funeral pile of Patroclus, and a Satyr and Heenad 
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on the lid, from Palestrina; two other cists; mirror. — Tablb Case C. con- 
tains Etruscan mirrors : the adjoining Cibculab Case H. is filled with spe- 
cimens of bronze armour. — Table Case D. contains several select bronzes: 
the bronzes of Siris , two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour , from Magna 
Greecia; figures and animals in relief, embossed in silver, for the deco- 
ration of a chariot*, mirror with Menelaus laying hold of Helen (Cervetri) ; 
another mirror, with an alto-relief of Venus and Adonis at the foot 
(Locri); youUiful heroic figure in a sitting posture, from Tarentum; group 
of Boreas and Orithyia from Calymnos ; iron sword in a bronze scabbard, 
found at Mayence. In the adjacent Circular Case G. are vases with 
Bacchanalian scenes; medallion representing Venus, sitting on a rock, 
from Tarentum. — Table Case E. : ''Boy playing at morra, from Foggia; 
Silenus carrying a cask, the base of a candelabrum ; Hercules, from Bavay 
in France ; Jupiter in a sitting posture, with sceptre and thunderbolt (from 
Hungary); fragment of a head of Mercury (perhaps a Greek original); 
Jupiter with his left hand outstretched , Jupiter with his right hand out- 
stretched, Apollo bending his bow, all from Paramythia in Epirus; 
"^Winged head (perhaps of Hypnos, the god of sleep), Perugia; head of a 
man, from Cyrene ; head of a man (perhaps Homer), from Constantinople ; 
Venus arranging her hair; Mercury with wallet and caduceus, found at 
Huis in France. — The Table Cases A. and F. contain bracelets, brooches, 
fibulae, armlets, pins, locks, keys, knives, and other small bronze article;*. 
Circular Case I. contains a 'lebes , with a figure of Aphrodite-Persephone 
on the cover, from Greece. In Case K. is a cist partly formed of leather. 

British and MedisBval Boom (PI. 25), containing British 
Antiquitibs of the pie-Roman period, Roman antiquities found 
In England , Anglo-Saxon antiquities , and a general collection of 
Medlsyal Rblics. We begin at the door leading into the Eth- 
nographical Room. 

On the left: Wall-cabinets 1-4. British remains of the fiint period. 
Cabinets 5-12. British relics of the flint period; on the upper shelves, 
very old cinerary urns. Glass case A. , in the corner , contains a large 
piece of breccia from Dordogne , with remains of flint implements and 
bones. Case B. : in the middle compartment, objects made of reindeer 
horn ; remains from the Swiss lake-dwellings. The adjacent Circular Case 
contains the Shield of Achilles, modelled by Flaxman. Cabinets 13-25. 
Bronze objects and weapons of difierent kinds. Cabinets 26-35. Antiquities 
of the bronze period, partly from Germany and Denmark. Cabinets 36-42. 
Curious specimens of English bronze work, partly enamelled. Table 
Case D. contains later Celtic antiquities. Cabinets 43-^1. Roughly finished 
cinerary urns and other vessels of clay and glass from Roman tombs. 
Cabinets 52-63. Roman terracotta objects, made in England , and chiefly 
'castaways' or imperfect. Cabinets 54-57. Roman pottery, drain-pipes, etc.*; 
two leaden coffins, found in London. Cabinets 58-59. Roman lamps, 
ornamented. Cabinets 60-64. Plain Roman vessels and jugs. Cabinets 
65-75. Various Roman antiquities ; carbonised vase ; tomb of tiles ; moulds 
for coins, brooches, and trinkets. Table Case F. contains Roman anti- 
quities found in London. Cabinets 76-87. Anglo-Saxon antiquities: black 
funeral urns and weapons. In Table Case G., trinkets; a small box made of 
the bone of a whale, with Runic inscriptions of the 9th century. At the 
other end of Case G. is a Bvaail collection of Early Christian Antiquitie*. 

Mediaeval Collection. Wall - cabinets 88-97. Ivory carvings, chiefly 
writing tablets and covers of books ; 92-93. Winged altar-piece, represent- 
ing the life of Christ. Case H. : Carved diptychs, mirror-cover, combs, and 
chespmen; vessels of rock-crystal and jasper; cameos and medals; the 
huge sword of Edward V. (1480). Cabinets 98-100. Old frescoes ; 101-107. 
miscellaneous British objects, including a block of Heme's Oak, formerlv 
in Windsor Park , an Irish crozier, and several bells. Cabinets 108-115. 
Metal work: old weapons, implements, and bells. Table Case I. contain.s 
objects brought from Abyssinia in 1868. Cases K. and L. : Seals and im- 
pressions of seals. Case M. : Instruments for the measurement of time. 
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Cue K. : Enamels. Wall-cabinets 116-121. English pottery ^ rude , glased- 
earthenware vessels of the 13th-16th centuries ^ ornamented earthenware 
and porcelain (old English porcelain of 1750 and 1762); below, coloured 
bricks for paving and building. Cabinets 122-125. Pottery, chiefly from 
the site of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Cabinets 125-135. Italian 
majolica (enamelled earthenware, 16th cent.). Cabinets 136-139- German 
stoneware. Table CSase O. contains some of the finer specimens of Ital- 
ian majolica, and two vases of Chelsea porcelain. Table Case P. holds a 
large bridal casket with a relief on the lid of the bride being conducted to 
the house of the bridegroom, and some smaller silver objects found at 
Rome in 17^. — In the comer of this room, by the door to the Ethno- 
graphical Boom, is the entrance to the — 

Kedal, or Oold Ornament Soom (closed, admission by ringing the 
bell). The collection of medals, gold ornaments, coins, and gems pre- 
served here is very complete and extremely valuable, being probably thej 
finest in Europe. The famous *^Portland Vcue is also kept here. It was 
exhibited to the public down to 1845, when it was broken to pieces b} 
a madman named Lloyd. It was afterwards, however, so skilfully 
reconstructed, that there is now scarcely any trace of the disaster. Th< 
vase, which is about 1 ft. in height, is of dark blue glass, adorned with"'^ 
beautifully cut reliefs in opaque white glass, and was found in a tomb at ^ 
Rome in the early part of the 17th century. It came for a time into 
the possession of Prince Barberini, whence it is also called the ^Barberini 
Vase**, and is now the property of the Duke of Portland. The subject of 
the reliefs is a matter of dispute ; some authorities maintain that they 
represent the metamorphosis of Themis into a snake, others Alcestis'* 
delivery from Hades; the Miiseum Guide describes them as the meeting 
of Peleus and Thetis, and Thetis consenting to be the wife of Peleus. 

The Ethnographical Boom (PI. 26) forms a department i^hter- 
medlate between those vre have been examining and the natural 
history collections. It contains ancient and modern objects used 
by non-European nations , in geographical order. (We begin at 
the door on the left, leading to the Central Zoological Saloon.) 
Cabinets 1-7. Africa; 8-13. China, Japan, and the £ast Indian 
Islands; 14-24. India, Burmah, and Java; 25-28. North West 
Coast of America; 29-30. North America and the West Indies; BI- 
ST. Mexico; 38-40. Peru; 41-44. South America; 45-48. New 
Zealand; 49-50. Samoa and Tonga Islands; 51-61. Polynesia; 
62-71. New Guinea, Fiji Islands, etc. ; 72-74. Australia. The glass 
eases in the centre contain Indian, Peruvian, and Mexican anti- 
quities ; dresses and implements of the Esquimaux ; mementoes of 
arctic voyages. Against the pilasters are placed a figure of Pattinee 
Dewa In bronze, a Chinese bronze bell, an Impression of the foot of 
Gaudama, and an Inlaid Indian cabinet. 

The whole remaining portion of the upper story is occupied by 
the ^Collectiont of Katnral History, which surpass in extent all 
the similar collections on the Continent , except , perhaps , that of 
Paris. We first enter the — 

Central Saloon (PI. 1), to which the principal staircase (PI. a) 
leads directly from the entrance hall. The cases ranged along the 
walls contain antelopes, goats, sheep, and bats; in front are giraffes, 
gorillas, the walrus, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus. 

The Sonthem Zoological Gallery (Pi. 2), to the E. of the Cen- 
tral Saloon, contains the other ruminants, oxen, elands, deer, roes, 
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camels, UamaB , horses , swine ; also armadilloes , sloths , and ant- 
eaters. In the centre is a basking shark, 28 ft. long, captured near 
the Isle of Wight in 1875. 

To the S. of the Southern Zoological Gallery are two Botanical 
Booms (PI. 17-18), the glass cases in which contain small polished 
tablets of all the different kinds of wood, specimens of fruits, 
stems, etc. 

In the S.E. angle is the Mammalia Saloon (PI. 3), containing 
apes, chimpanzees, orang-outangs, sloths, lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyaBnas, ichneumons, kangaroos, marsupialia, whales, seals, 
and an extensive and valuable collection of corals. 

The Eastern Zoological Gallery (PI. 4), which occupies the 
whole of the E. side of the upper story, contains the admirable 
ornithological collection. The glass cases on the tables contain the 
shells of molluscous animals. The Portraits^ which formerly hung 
here, have been removed to the National Portrait Gallery (p. 268). 

The Northern Zoological Gallery, opposite the N.E. staircase 
fPl. 5), consists of 5 rooms (PI. 6-10). The first (PI. 6) contains 
birds' nests, insects, and the transformations of insects ; the second 
(PI. 7), reptiles, frogs, lizards, snakes, tortoises, crocodiles, alli- 
gators, sea-urchins, and star-fish; the third (PI. 8), the British 
Zoological Collection, consisting of the British vertebrates, whales, 
sharks, birds' eggs, the British mammalia, birds, fishes, and in- 
sects ; the fourth (PI. 9), different kinds of bony fishes, sea-horses, 
saw-fish, dolphins, insects, beetles, spiders, scorpions, and Crustacea ; 
the fifth (PI. 10) , the cartilaginous fishes ; sharks , saw-fish , and 
sponges. 

The North Gallery, on the N. side of the building, parallel 
with the Northern Zoological Gallery, is divided into six depart- 
ments (PI. 11-16), and contains the extensive and admirably ar- 
ranged *C 3LLECTION OF MINERALS, storod In the floor eases of the 
first four rooms , and the ^PALiEONTOLOGicAL Collection , in the 
cases on the walls and in the floor cases in Room 5 and 6. The 
latter collection is arranged as follows: Room I. (PI. 11) contains 
fos3il plants ; II. Fossil fishes ; III. Reptiles (iguanodon, megalo- 
saurus, etc.) and birds; IV. Continuation of the reptiles (ich- 
thyosaurus ; also the dinornis) ; Y. Mammalia (gigantic stag, palaeo- 
thcrium, antediluvian rhinoceros, hippopotamus, etc.), corals, 
Crustacea, shell-fish, and insects ; YI. Mammalia (fossil elephant, 
pigmy elephant , mastodon , plaster cast of the megatherium, 
restored from the fragments here and at the Royal College of 
Surgeons), and a fossilised human skeleton from Guadeloupe. 

On the N. side of the spacious entrance hall, facing the entrance 
door, is a passage leading to the *New Beading Boom , constrnct- 
ed in 1855-57 at a cost of 150,000i. This imposing circular hall, 
covered by a large dome of glass and iron (140 ft. in diameter and 
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106 ft. high), has ample accommodation for 300 leadeis or writers. 
Around the superintendent, who occupies a raised seat in the centre 
of the room, are counters with shelves containing a catalogue for the 
use of the readers in upwards of 1000 vols. On these counters lie 
printed forms (^white for hooks , coloured for MSS.) to he filled up 
with the name and press-mark of the work required, andthenumher 
of the seat chosen hy the applicant at one of the tahles, which 
radiate from the centre of the room like the spokes of a wheel. 
The form when filled up is put into a little hasket, placed for this 
purpose on the counter. One of the attendants will then procure the 
hook required, and send it to the reader's seat. Two of the tahles 
are assigned to ladies exclusively. Ahout 20,000 vols, of the hooks 
in most frequent request, such as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
histories, periodicals, etc., are kept in the reading-room itself, and 
may he used without any application to the library officials. Every 
reader is provided with a chair, a folding desk, a small hinged shelf 
for hooks, pens, and ink, a blotting-pad, and a peg for his hat. In 
spite, however, of the cost and care with which this magnificent 
room has been fitted up, its comfort is by no means complete. Im- 
perfect ventilation is much complained of, while draughts are also 
an annoyance. The electric light has recently been introduced 
into the Reading Room. — In the year 1858, the first after the 
opening of the New Reading Room, the number of readers amounted 
to 190,400 or about 600 daily, who consulted in all 877,897 
books or an average of 3000 a day. In 1877 the number of readers' 
tickets in use was 11,657 (including temporary admissions), and 
the number of visits paid by the holders to the Reading Room 
amounted in the aggregate to 113,594. 

Persons desirous of using the Reading Room must send a written 
application to the Principal Librarian, specifying their names, rank 
or profession , and address, and enclosing a recommendation from 
some well-known householder in London. The applicant must 
ndt be under 21 years of age. The permission, which is granted 
without limit of term , is not transferable and is subject to with- 
drawal. Under exceptional circumstances it is possible to get per- 
mission to use the Reading Room for a single day by personal 
application at the office of the Principal Librarian, to the left of 
the First Graeco-Roman Room. Tickets for visitors to the Read- 
ing Room are obtained on the right side of the entrance hall. 
Visitors are not allowed to walk through the Reading Room,, but 
may view it from the doorway. — The Libraries contain a collection 
of books and manuscripts, rivalled in extent by the National Library 
of Paris alone. The number of printed books is about 1,000,000. 

The Print Boom, not usually shown to visitors , contains an 
admirable collection of original drawings and engravings ; tickets of 
admission may be obtained by persons engaged in artistic pursuits 
or studies. 
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23. St. James's Palace and Park. Buckingham Palace. 

The site of St. James's Palace (PI. W, 22 ; IV), an irregular brick 
building at the S. end of St. Jameses Street, was originally occupied 
by a hospital for lepers, founded previously to 1190. In 1532 the 
building came into the possession of Henry VIII., who erected in its 
place a royal palace, said to haye been designed by Holbein. Here 
Queen Mary died In 1558. The palace was considerably extended 
by Charles I., and, after Whitehall was burned down in 1691, 
it became the chief residence of the English kings from William III. 
to George IV. In 1809 a serious Are completely destroyed the 
eastern wing, so that with the exception of the interesting old brick 
gateway towards St. James's Street, the Chapel Royal, and the old 
Presence Chamber, there are few remains of the ancient palace of 
the Tudors. The state rooms are sumptuously fitted up, and contain a 
number of portraits and other works of art. The initials HA above 
the chimney-piece in the Presence Chamber are a reminiscence of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. It is very difficult to obtain per- 
mission to inspect the Interior. The guard is changed every day at 
10.45 am., when the fine bands of the Grenadier, Coldstream, or 
Fusilier Guards play for 1/4 hr. In the open court facing Marlborough 
House. 

On the N. side, entered from Colour Court, is the Chapel Royal, 
in which the Queen and some of the highest nobility have seats. 
Divine service is celebrated on Sundays at 10 a. m., 12 noon, and 
5. 30p. m. A limited number of strangers are admitted to the two 
latter services by tickets obtained from the Lord Chamberlain ; for 
the service at 10 no ticket is required. — The marriage of Queen 
Victoria with Prince Albert , and those of some of their daughters, 
were celebrated in the Chapel Royal. 

Down to the death of Prince Albert in 1861, the Queen's Levies 
and Drawing Rooms were always held in St. James's Palace. 
Since then, however, the drawing-rooms have taken place at 
Buckingham Palace , but the levies are still held here. A lev^e 
differs from a drawing-room in this respect, that, at the former, gen- 
tlemen only are presented to the sovereign, while at the latter it is 
almost entirely ladies who are introduced. Richly dressed ladies ; 
gentlemen, magnificent in gold-laced uniforms; lackeys in gorgeous 
liveries, knee-breeches, silk stockings , and powdered hair , and 
bearing enormous bouquets; well-fed coachmen with carefully 
curled wigs and three-cornered hats; splendid carriages and horses, 
which dash along through the densely packed masses of spectators ; 
and a mounted band of the Life Guards, playing in front of the 
palace ; — such, so far as can be seen by the spectators who crowd 
the adjoining streets, windows, and balconies, are the chief ingred- 
ients in the august ceremony of a * Queen's Drawing Room'. A 
notice of the drawing-room, with the names of the ladies pre- 
sented, appears next day in the newspapers. 
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In the life of a young English lady of the higher ranks her pre- 
sentation at Court is an epoch of no little importance, for as soon 
as she has attended her first drawing-room, she is emancipated 
from the dulness of domesticity and the thraldom of the schoolroom ; 
— she is, in fact, ^out\ and now enters on the round of halls, 
concerts , and other gaieties , which often play so large a part in 
her future life. 

On the W. side of St. James's Palace lies Clarence House, the 
residence , since 1874 , of the Duke of Edinhurgh and his consort, 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. — Marlborough House, on the 
E. side of the palace, see p. 206. 

St. Jamei'i Park '(PI. W, 21, 22, 25, 26; 7 F), which lies to 
the S. of St. James's Palace, was formerly a marshy meadow, 
belonging to St. James's Hospital for Lepers. Henry YIII., on the 
conversion of the hospital into a palace , caused the marsh to he 
drained , surrounded with a wall, and transformed into a deer-park 
and riding-path. Charles II. extended the park by 36 acres , and 
had it laid out in pleasure-grounds by Le N6tre^ the celebrated 
French landscape gardener. Its walks, etc., were all constructed 
primly and neatly in straight lines, and the strip of water received 
the appropriate name of 'the canal', an epithet still applied to it 
by the common people. The present form of St. James's Park was 
imparted to it in 1827-29, during the reign of George IV., by Nash, 
the architect (see below). Its beautiful clumps of trees , its wind- 
ing expanse of water enlivened by water-fowl , and the charming 
views it affords of the stately buildings around it, combine to make 
it the most attractive of the London parks. In 1857 the bottom of 
the lake was levelled so as to give it a uniform depth of 3-4 ft. 
The new suspension bridge , across the centre of it, forms the most 
direct communication for pedestrians between St. James's Street 
and Queen's Square, Westminster, Birdcage Walk on the S. side 
of the park, and Westminster Abbey. 

The broad avenue, planted with rows of handsome trees, on the 
N. side of the park , is called the MaU, from the game of 'paille 
maille' once played here (comp. p. 205). At the E. extremity, near 
Carlton House Terrace , is the flight of steps mentioned at p. 206, 
leading to the York Columi\ (p. 206). — Birdcage Walk, on the S. 
side of the park , is so named from th& aviary maintained here as 
early as the time of the Stuarts. 

At the E. end of Birdcage Walk is Storey's Oate, leading to Great 
George Street and Westminster. In Petty France, to the S. of Birdcage 
Walk, Milton once had a house. — A battalion of the Royal Foot 
Guards is quartered in Wellington Barracks, built in 1834, on the S. 
side of Birdcage Walk. The new Government Offices (p. 170), the 
India and Foreign Offices, and beyond them the Horse Guards and 
Admiralty, lie on the E. side of St. James's Park. In an open space 
called the Parade, between the park and the Admiralty are placed 
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two military trophies, one of them being a Turkish cannon captured 
by the English at Alexandria, and the other a large mortar, used 
by Marshal Soult at the siege of Cadiz in 1812, and abandoned there 
by the French. The carriage of the mortar is in the form of a dragon, 
and was made at Woolwich. Every morning, about 10 o'clock, the 
Foot Guards parade here , before proceeding through the park to 
relieve guard at St. James's Palace (see above). 

Buckingham Palace (PI. W, 21; IV), the Queen's residence, 
rises at the W. end of St. James's Park. The present palace occupies 
the site of Buckingham House , erected by John Sheffield , Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1703, which was purchased by George III. in 
1761, and occasionally occupied by him. His successor, George IV., 
caused it to be remodelled by Nash in 1825, but it remained empty 
until its occupation in 1837 by Queen Victoria , whose town resi- 
dence it has since continued to be. The eastern and principal 
facade towards St. James's Park, 360 ft. in length , was added by 
Blore in 1846 ; and the large ball-room and other apartments were 
subsequently constructed. The palace now forms a large quadrangle. 
The rooms occupied by Her Majesty are on the N. side. 

A portico, borne by marble columns, leads out of the large court 
into the rooms of state. We first enter the Sculpture Oallery, which 
is adorned with busts and statues of members of the royal family 
and eminent statesmen. Beyond it, with a kind of semicircular 
apse towards the garden, is the Library, where deputations, to whom 
the Queen grants an audience, wait until they are admitted to the 
royal presence. The ceiling of the magnificent Marble Staircase, to 
the left of the vestibule, is embellished with frescoes by Townsend, 
representing Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. 

On the first floor are the following rooms : Green Drawing Room, 
50ft. long and 33 ft. high, in the middle of the E. side ; ^Throne 
Room, 66 ft. in length, sumptuously fitted up with red striped satin 
and gilding, and having a marble frieze running round the vaulted 
and richly decorated ceiling , with reliefs representing the Wars of 
the Roses, executed by Baily from designs by Stothard; Grand 
Saloon; State Ball Room, on the S. side of the palace, 110ft. long 
and 60ft. broad; lastly the Picture Gallery, 180ft. in length, con- 
taining a choice, though not very extensive collection of paintings. 

Picture Gallehy. The Aiumeration begins to the right. Carracci, 
Christ in the Garden ; '^182. Frans IJals , Portrait of a man, dated 1636 -, 
180. Dvjardin, Three peasants by a wall; 172. O. Behalcken, Girl with a 
candle; '*i74. Rembrandt, Portrait of himself; 170. Tenters^ Scholars at 
table; 171. Dujardin^ Shepherd boy and cattle; 176. Tenter*, Peasants 
dancing (dated 1645); *168. 4. Cuyp^ Evening scene, with figures; 165. 
N. Berehem^ Shepherdess wading through a river (1650) ; '*i^. Rembrandt ^ 
Lady with a fan (dated 1641), the counterpart of a picture in Brussels; 
*163. Rubens^ The Falconer; ^ISS. Isaac van Ostade , Scene in a village 
street; 157. Jan Steeny Card-players. — *'154. Rembi-andt^ Adoration of the 
Magi (dated 1657), a celebrated work. 

'The impasto of the light on this picture is remarkably bold , being 
of a beautiful golden tone, rich and mellow'. — Vosmaer. 
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''156. Foft Dyck, Madonnti and Child with St. Catharine; ^152. A. van 
Oilade, Boors talking (1650); ^149. Bubens, LaudBcape; 150. Rubens^ St. 
George and the Dragon; 147. A. van Osiade, Boors smoking (1665); *148. 
Metsu^ Lady with a champagne glass ; 145. Van Dyck^ Charles I. on horse- 
back; 141. ^. J/t>r>«, Woman selling grapes (dated ; erroneously attributed 
to G. Don); 135. A. Cupp , Cavalier; 140. Cuj/p, Harbour; 136. Pieter de 
Hooghe, Woman spinning; '*134. Claude Lorrain^ Europa; 132. Metsu^ 
Concert; 133. A. van de Velde^ Scene on the beach (dated 1666); *129. 
Hobbema, Mill (dated 1665); 131. Rembrandt, Portrait of an old man. 
*126. Ripens, Pythagoras (the fruit by Snpders)-, 118. Wouwei'man^ Horse- 
fair; 110. Cupp. Lady and gentleman riding in a wood; 116. Rubens^ Pan 
and Syrinx; *ll3. Paul Potter, Cattle (dated 1640); 109. Tenters, Rocky 
landscape; 107. Jan Steen^ Violinist and card players; 104. W. van de 
Velde, Calm (1659); "^lOS. J. Steen, Woman pulling on her stockings 
(1663); 106. Cuppy Grey horse; 100. J. van Ostade, Village street (dated 
1643). 

We now pass into the Dining Room, which contains a series of por- 
traits of English sovereigns, several being by Gainsborough. In an ad- 
joining room is Sir Frederick Leighton'^s Procession in Florence with the 
Madonna of Cimabue. We then return to the — 

PiCTDBE Gallekt, and examine the works on the opposite wall. 98. 
A. van der Werff, Lady in a swoon; 91. Backhuizen, Rough sea; 92. Tenters, 
Camp scene (dated 1647): 88. Berchem, Shepherds at a ford; 89. Cuyp^ 
Stag hunt; 98. 7'«n(«r«, Peasants dancing ; *86. A. Cuyp, Ducks on a lake; 
83. Jan Sieen, Interior; *84. A. van de Velde, Cattle pasturing; 82. Cuyp, 
CatUe and shepherds by a canal ; 72. Ascribed to Rubens, The Pensionary 
John of Oldenbarneveld visited by his son after his condemnation; *'67. 
A. van de Velde, Landscape with shepherds (1659); *68. Paul Potter, (Ca- 
valier in front of a hut (1651) ; *64. J. Steen, Family scene ; 62. Hobbema, 
Landscape ; "^59. /. van Ruysdael, Evening scene with windmill, a master- 
piece; 57. Wouwerman, Hay harvest; 54. A. van Ostade, Reading the papers 
(1660) ; 56. J. Steen, Brawl of peasants beside a canal (1672) ; *52. A. van 
de Velde, Hunting in a forest; 50. Van Dyck (?), Three cavaliers, a 
sketch for the finished picture in the Berlin Museum; 51. Van Dyck, 
Virgin and Child; 48. A. van Ostade, Peasants sitting round the fire; 
^45. y. Maes, Girl in a listening attitude stealing down a winding stair- 
case (of a radiant golden tone). — *'*41. Rembrandt, 'Noli me tangere^ 
(morning light; dated 1638). 

Bembrandfs friend, Jeremias de Decker, dedicated a sonnet to the 
praise of this picture. 

**40. Terburg, Lady writing a letter, with an attendant, the chef- 
d'oeuvre of this great master of scenes of refined domestic life; '^34. 
Rubens, Assumption of the Virgin, sketch for the picture at Brussels; 
29. A. van Ostade, Family scene (1668); 28. W. van de Velde, On the 
beach; *30. Rembi'andt, Burgomaster Pancras and his wife, painted in 
1645; 36. F. MieiHs, Boy blowing soap-bubbles (1663); 22. P. de Hooghe, 
Card-plavers (1658), one of the artisfs master-pieces; 23. Cuyp, Evening 
scene; 18. Dou, Mother nursing her child, very minute in the details; 
14. P. Potter, Farm scene (dated 1645). — *10. Rembrandt, A ship-builder, 
occupied in making a drawing of a ship, is interrupted by his wife, who 
has just come into the room with a letter (dated 1633). 

^The momentary nature of the simple action, the truth of the heads, 
the wonderful cleailiess of the full bright sunlight, and the conscientious 
execution, render the picture extremely attractive\ — Waagen. It was 
purchased by George IV., when Prince of Wales, for 5000i. 

7. Temer^, Peasants dancing; 2. A. van Ostade, Backgammon players 
(1670); "* Titian, A summer storm amid the Venetian Alps, an effective 
rendering of unusual natural phenomena (painted about 1534). 

PeTmission to visit the Picture Gallery is obtained (during the 
Queen's absence only) from the Lord Chamberlain on written ap- 
plication. 
• Bakdekeb, London. 2nd Edit. Ig 
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The Gardens at the hack of the Palace contain a snmmer-honse 
decorated with eight frescoes from Milton's 'Comus', hy Landseer, 
Stanfleld, Maclise, Eastlake, Dyce, Leslie, Uwins, and Ross. 

The Royal Mews [so called from the 'mews' or coops in -which 
the royal falcons were once kept), or stahles and coach-houses (^for 
40 equipages), entered from Queen's Row, to the S. of the palace, 
are shown on application to the Master of the Horse. The magni- 
ficent state carriage, designed hy Sir W. Chamhers in 1762, and 
painted hy Cipriani (cost 7660^), is kept here. 

To theN., hetween Buckingham Palace and Piccadilly, lies the 
Green Park, which is 70 acres in extent. Between this and the 
Queen's private gardens is Constitution HiU, leading direct to Hyde 
Park Comer (p. 243). 



24. Hyde Park. Kensington Gardens and Palace. 

Holland Honse. 

Park Lane, a street ahout Y2 M. in length, connecting the W. 
end of Piccadilly with Oxford Street, forms the eastern hound ary of 
Hyde Park (PI. W, 14, etc.), which extends thence towards theW. 
as far as Kensington Gardens , and covers an area of 390 acres. 
Before the dissolution of the religious houses , the site of the park 
belonged to the old manor of Hyde, one of the possessions of West- 
minster Ah]^y. The ground was laid out as a park and enclosed 
under Henry VIII. In the reign of Elizabeth stags and deer were 
still hunted in it, while under Charles II. it was devoted to horse- 
races. The latter monarch also laid out the 'Ring', a kind of corso, 
about 350 yds. in length , round an enclosed space , which soon 
became a most fashionable drive. The fair frequenters of the Ring 
often appeared in masks, and, under this disguise, used so much 
freedom, that in 1695 an order was issued denying admission to all 
whose features were thus concealed. 

At a later period the park was neglected, and was frequently 
the scene of duels, one of the most famous being that between Lord 
Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton in 1712, when both the princi- 
pals fell dead on the ground. L'nder William III. and Queen Anne 
a large portion of the park was taken to enlarge Kensington Gardens ; 
and, finally. Queen Caroline, wife of George II., caused the Ser- 
pentine, a sheet of artificial water, to be formed. The Serpentine 
was originally fed by the Westboume, a small stream coming 
from that ancient region of fountains, Bayswater, to the N. ; but it 
is now supplied from the Thames. 

Hyde Park is one of the most frequented and lively scenes in 
London. It is surrounded by a handsome and. lofty iron railing, 
and provided with nine carriage-entrances, besides a great number 
of gates for pedestrians, all of which are shut at midnight. On the S. 
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side are Kenainffton QaU and Queens Gate , both in Kensington 
Road, near Kensington Palace ; Princes Gate and Albert Gate in 
Knightsbridge ; and Hydt Park Comer at the W. end of Piccadilly. 
On the E. side are Stanhope Gate and Grosvenor Gate, both in Park 
Lane. On the N. side are Cumberland Gate, at the W. end of Ox- 
ford Street, and Victoria Gate, Bayswater. The entrances most used 
are Hyde Park Comer at the S.E., and Onmberland Gate at the 
N.E. angle. At the latter rises the Mabble Abch, a triumphal 
arch in the style of the Arch of Constantino , originally erected by 
George IV. at the entrance of Buckingham Palace at a cost of 
80,000/. In 1850, on the completion of the E. facade (p. 240), 
it was remoyed from the palace , and in the following year was re- 
erected in its present position. The reliefs on the S. are by Baily, 
those on the N. by Weatmacott; the elegant bronze gates well 
deserve inspection. The handsome gateway at Htdb Pask Cobneb, 
with three passages, was built in 1828 from designs by Burton. 
The reliefs are copies of the Elgin marbles (p. 225). Opposite, 
on the S. side of the street, at the W. extremity of the Green Park 
(p. 242), is the Cfreen Park Arch, erected in 1846. It is surmounted 
by an Equestrian Statue of Wellington, by Wyatt, 30 ft. high. — 
Apsley House (p. 250), the residence of the Duke of Wellington, 
lies directly to the E. of Hyde Park Comer. 

To the N. of Hyde Park Corner rises another monument to the 
^IronDuke', consisting of the colossal figure known as the Statue of 
AehiUes, which, as the inscription informs us, was erected in 1822, 
with money subscribed by English ladies , in honour of ^Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, and his brave companions in arm8\ The 
statue , by Westmaeott , is cast from the metal of 12 French can- 
non , captured in France and Spain , and at Waterloo , and is a 
copy of one of the Dioscuri on the Monte Cavallo at Rome. No 
carts or waggons are allowed to enter Hyde Park, and cabs are 
admitted only to one roadway across the park near Kensington 
Gardens. The finest portion of the park, irrespectively of the 
magnificent groups of trees and expanses of grass for which Eng- 
lish parks stand pre-eminent , is that near the Serpentine , where, 
in spring and summer , during the ^Season', the fashionable world 
rides, drives, or walks. The favourite hour for carriages is 5-7 
p.m., and the fashionable drive is the broad, southern avenue, 
which leads from Hyde Park Comer to the left , past the Albert 
Gate. Equestrians , on the other hand , appear , chiefly from 12 to 
2 p.m., but also later in the afternoon, in Rotten Bow, a track 
exclusively reserved for riders , running parallel to the drive on 
the N. , and extending along the S. side of the Serpentine from 
Hyde Park Comer to Kensington Gate, a distance of about I72 Af. 
(The name Rotten Row is said to be a corruption of Route du Roi,') 
The scene in this part of Hyde Park, on fine afternoons, is most 
interesting and imposing. In the Drive are seen unbroken files of 

16* 
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elegant equipages aud high-bred horses in handsome trappings, 
moving continually to and t'ro, presided over by sleek coachmen and 
powdered lacqueys, aud occupied by some of the most beauti- 
ful aud exquisitely dressed women in the world. In the Row are 
numerous lady and gentlemen riders, who parade their spirited 
and glossy steeds before the admiring crowd sitting or walking 
at the sides. — The drive on the N. side of the Serpentine is called 
the Ladies' Mile. The Coaching and Four-in^haud Clubs meet here 
during the season, as many as thirty or forty drags sometimes 
assembling. The flower-beds adjoining Park Lane and to the W. 
of Hyde Park Corner are exceedingly brilliant and well-kept. 

A refreshing contrast to this fashionable show is afforded by a 
scene of a very unsophisticated character, which takes place in sum- 
mer on the Serpentine before 8 a.m. and after 8 p.m. At these 
times, when a flag is hoisted , a crowd of men and 'boys , most of 
them in very homely attire, are to be seen undressing and plunging 
into the water, where their lusty shouts and hearty laughter 
testify to their enjoyment. After the lapse of about an hour the 
flag is lowered, as an indication that the bathing time is over, and 
in quarter of an hour every trace of the lively scene has disappeared. 
— Pleasure-boats may be hired on the Serpentine. 

In winter the Serpentine, when frozen over, is much fre- 
quented by skaters. To provide against accidents, the Royal Humane 
Society y mentioned at p. 134, has a *receiving-house' here, where 
attendants and life-saving apparatus are kept in readiness for any 
emergency. The bottom of the Serpentine was cleaned and level- 
led in 1870; the average depth in the centre is now 7 ft., and 
towards the edges 3 ft. At the point where the Serpentine enters 
Kensington Gardens it is crossed by a five-arched bridge, constructed 
by Sir John Rennie in 1826. 

On the W. side of the park is a powder magazine. Reviews, 
both of regular troops and volunteers, sometimes take place in 
Hyde Park. The Londoner's peaceful enjoyment of the breezy 
walks and shady groves of Hyde Park has of late years been fre- 
quently interrupted , even on Sundays , by the invasion of noisy 
organised crowds , holding ^demonstrations' in favour or disfavour 
of some political idea or measure. 

To the W. of Hyde Park , and separated from it by a broad, dry 
moat, lie Kennngton Gburdent (PI. W, 10, etc.), with their noble 
avenues of majestic old trees, which afford most grateful and shady 
walks in summer (carriages not admitted). The gardens are chiefly 
frequented on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, when they are enliven- 
ed by the music of the band of the Life Guards. Near the Serpentine 
are the new flower gardens ; at the N. extremity is a sitting figure 
of Dr. Jenner (d. 1823), by Marshall. The Broad Walk on the W. 
side , 50 ft. in width , leads from Bayswater to Kensington Road. 
The Albert Memorial (p. 252) rises on the S. side. The handsome 
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wfought-iron gates opposite the Memorial were those of the S. 
Transept of the Exhibition Buildings of 1851 , which stood a little 
to the E., on the ground between Prince's Gate and the Serpentine, 
and was afterwards removed and re-erected as the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham (see p. 283). 

Kensington Palaee (PI. W, 6), an old royal residence, built in 
part by William III. , was the scene of the death of that monarch 
and his consort , Mary , of Queen Anne and her husband , Prince 
George of Denmark, and of George II. Here, too. Queen Victoria 
was bom and brought up, and here she received the news of the death 
of William IV. and her own accession. The interior contains nothing 
noteworthy. Kensington Palace was till lately the London re- 
sidence of the Princess Louise and her husband the Marquis of 
Lome , and is now occupied by the Prince and Princess of Teck 
(the latter first cousin to the Queen) , and by various annuitants 
and widows belonging to the aristocracy. The palace has a chapel 
of its own, in which regular Sunday services are held. 

Opposite Kensington Palace, on the S. of Kensington Road, is 
Kensington House, a mansion of great magnificence recently finish- 
ed. Its founder, who had intended it for his own residence, was, 
however , obliged to yield it up to his creditors , by whom several 
ineffeetnal attempts have been made to dispose of it by public 
auction (1879). The mansion and its site are said to have cost 
more than 500,000f. 

At the W. end of Kensington Gardens, on a hill lying between 
Uxbridge Road, the prolongation of Bayswater Road, on theN., and 
Kensington Road on the S. , stands Holland House (PI. W, 1), 
built in the Tudor style by John Thorpe , for Sir Walter Cope , in 
1607. The building soon passed into the hands of Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland, son-in-law of Sir Walter Cope, and afterwards, on 
the Indictment and execution of Lord Holland for treason , came 
into the possession of Fairfax and Lambert, the Parliamentary 
generals. In 1665, however, it was restored to Lady Holland. 
From 1716 to 1719 it was occupied by Addison, who had married 
the widow of Edward , third Earl of Holland and Warwick. The 
lady was a relative of Sir Hugh Myddelton (see p. 96). In 1762 
it was sold by Lord Kensington, cousin of the last representative 
of the Hollands, who had inherited the estates, to Henry Fox, 
afterwards Baron Holland, and father of the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. The house is now the property of Lady Holland, 
widow of the fourth Lord Holland of the Fox line ; but the reversion 
is said to have been sold to Lord Ilchester, a descendant of a brother 
of Henry Fox. The demesnes of Holland House have recently 
been much curtailed by laying out sites for building. 

Since the time of Charles I. , Holland House has frequently 
been associated with eminent personages. Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Ireton held their deliberations in its chambers; William Penn, who 
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was in great favour with Charles II. , was daily assailed here by a 
host of petitioners ; and William III. and his consort Mary liyed in 
the house for a short period. During the first half of the 19th cent. 
Holland House was the rallying point of Whig political and literary 
notabilities of all kinds, such as Moore, Rogers, and Macaulay, who 
enjoyed here the hospitality of the distinguished third Baron 
Holland. The house contains a good collection of paintings. The 
traveller desirous of farther information may be referred to Princess 
Lichtenstein's ^Holland House'. 

25. Private Mansions around Hyde Park and 

St. James's. 

Grosvenor House. Stafford House. Bridgtwaier House. Dudley 
House. Lansdowne House. Apsley House. Bath House. Dorchester 

House. Hertford House. 

The English aristooracy, many of the members of which are 
enormously wealthy, resides in the country during the greater part 
of the year ; but it is usual for the principal families to hare a 
mansion in London, which they occupy during the season, or at 
other times when required. Most of these mansions are in the 
vicinity of Hyde Park, and many of them are worth visiting , not 
only on account of the sumptuous manner in which they are fitted 
up, but also for the sake of the treasures of art which they contain. 

Permission to visit these private residences, for which appli- 
cation must always be made to the proprietors , is often difficult 
to procure, and can in some cases be had only by special intro- 
duction. During winter it is customary to pack away the works of 
art in order to protect them against the prejudicial influence of the 
atmosphere. 

Grosvenor House (PI. W, 18 j 7), Upper Grosvenor Street, is 
the property of the Duke of Westminster^ and is open to the public 
daily from May to July by tickets obtained on written application 
to the Duke's secretary. The pictures are arranged in the private 
rooms on the ground-floor, and catalogues are provided. 

Room i. (Dining Room). To the left: 2. West^ Death of General Wolfe 
at Quebec in 1759 % 6. Albert Cuyp^ Moonlight scene ^ 8. Sustermans , Por- 
trait of a lady, 12. Claude Lorrain, Roman landscape; *17, '11. Rem- 
bi'andtf Portraits of Nicolas Burghem and his wife (dated 1647) ; 15. Ruben*^ 
Landscape; 18, 19. Claude^ Landscapes; 21. Adrian van de Velde^ Hut 
with cattle and figures (1658); 23. Rembrandt^ Portrait of a man with a 
hawk; 24. Wotmerman^ Horse fair; 25. Hogarth^ The distressed poet; 28. 
Claude^ Landscape; 30. Cuyp^ Sheep (an early work) ; '26. Claude^ Sermon 
on the Mount; '31. Rembrandt^ Portrait of a lady with a fan; '34. Btrchem^ 
Large landscape with peasants dancing (1656); 88. Sustermans, Portrait. 

Room ii. (Saloon). To the left: "40. Rembrandt^ The Salutation. 

^A delicate and elevated expression is here united with beautiful 
effects of light. This little gem is distinguished for its marvellous blending 
of warm and cold tint8\ — Vosmaer. 

Above, Cuyp^ River scene; '419. O. Dou, Mother nursing her child; 
"42. Paul Potter^ Landscape near Haarlem (1647) ; 46. N. Poussin^ Ghildicn 
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playing; '*^4ld. Hobbetna^ Wooded landscape, with figures by Lingelhach; 
Andrea del SartOy Portrait; =^53. Murillo, John the Baptist; 59. Canaletto^ 
Canal Grande in Venice; 66. Parmigiano^ Study for the altar-piece in 
the National Gallery (So. 33) ; 67. N. Poussitiy Holy Family and angels ; 
69. Oiulio Bamano, St. Luke painting a portrait of the Virgin; ^72. MurtUo^ 
Infant Christ asleep; *'*70. Hohbema^ Wooded landscape, with figures by 
Lingelhach (a counterpart of the picture opposite) ; 75. Qarofolo (?), Holy 
Family. 

Room hi. (Small Drawing Room). To the left: 92. Van Dycky Virgin 
and Child with St. Catharine ; *9l. Reynolds^ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse (1784); 89. Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family; 83. Tenters^ 
Chateau of the painter with a portrait of himself ; ^TT. Oainsborough, The 
'Blue Boy% a full-length portrait of Master Bulhall. 

Boom iv. (Large Drawing Room). To the left: *95. Rembrandt, Land- 
scape with figures (ascribed by Mr. Bode to A. Brouwer)\ 112. Paul de 
Koning, Landscape; 110. Giovanni Bellini (or, more probably, Lorenzo Lotto), 
Madonna and saints; 107. Bellini, Circumcision of Christ; ^106. Titian (?), 
The Woman taken in adultery; *106. Rubens, Portrait of himself and his 
first wife, Elisabeth Brandt, as Pausias and Glycera (the flowers by Jan 
Brueghel)-^ *101. Velazquez, Don Balthazar Carlos, Prince of Asturias, on 
horseback, a sketch; 99. Poussin, Landscape with figures; 97. Turnery 
Conway Castle. 

Room v. (Rubens Room). To the left: ^'113. Israelites gathering manna; 
*114. Abraham and Melchiscdek; "^IIS. The four Evangelists, three of a 
series of nine pictures painted by Rubens in Spain in the year 1629. 

VI. Corridor: 116. ifurillo. Landscape with Jacob andLaban; Sketches 
of Egyptian scenes. 

VI I. Ante-Room. To the left: 119. Fra BartolommeOy Holy Family; 
125. DomenicfiinOy Landscape. 

The Vestibule contains a *Terracotta Bust by Alessandro Vittoria. 

Stafford House, oi Sutherland House (PI. W, 22\ IV), in St. 
James's Park, between St. James's Palace and the Green Park, the 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland, is considered the finest private 
mansion in London, and contains a fine collection of paintings, 
which is shown to the public on certain fixed days during spring and 
summer. Application for admission should be made to the Duke's 
secretary. 

We begin to the right, in the large gallery : 73. Zurbaran, Madonna 
with the Holv Child and John the Baptist (1653); 67. Annibale Carracci^ 
Flight into Egypt; *62. Murillo. Kctum of the Prodigal Son; 61. Ascribed 
to Raphael, Christ bearing the Cross (a Florentine picture of little value) ; 
50. Parmigiano, Betrothal of St. Catharine; 58, 54. Zurbaran, SS. Cyril 
and Martin; 57. Dujardin, David with the head of Goliath; *^. MurillOy 
Abraham entertaining the three angels; 51. After DSrer^ Death of the 
Virgin; *48. Paul DelaroeJie, Lord StrafTord, on his way to the scaflfold, 
receiving the blessing of Archbishop Laud (1838). — 47. Ascribed to 
Correggio, Mnles and miile-drivers. 

This work is described as having been painted by Correggio in his 
youth, and is said to have served as a tavern-sign on the Via Flaminia 
near Uome. In reality, however, it is an unimportant example of a much 
later period of art. 

Opposite: 42. TintorettOy Venetian senator; 36. Ri^enSy Coronation of 
Maria de* Medici, design in grisaille npon wood for the painting in the 
Louvre; 33. Honthorsty Christ before Caiaphas; 30. MurillOy Portrait; 
*27. Van Dyck, Portrait of the Earl of Arundel; 25. L. Carraeci, Holy 
Family; 23. Parmigiano, Portrait; 22. OuercinOy Pope Gregory and Ignatius 
Loyola; ^19. Moroniy Portrait; 18. Ascribed to Titiany Mars, Venus, and 
Cupid; 15. Zurbarany St. Andrew; 5. A. CanOy The First Person of the 
Holy Trinity. 

The pictures in the private apartments are not exhibited. 
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BridgewaterHoiiBe(Pl. W, 22; IV), in CleTeland Row, by the 
Green Park, to the S. of Piccadilly, is the mansion of the Earl of 
EUesmere, and possesses one of the finest picture-galleries in Lon- 
don. The most important works are hung in the priyate lOoms of 
the family. Admission to the large picture hall is granted for Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays between 2 and 4 o'clock, on application sup- 
ported by some person of influence. 

On the walls of the Staircase: A. Carracei, Copy of Correggio's 'II 
Giorno' at Parma, N. Poussin^ The Seven Sacraments, a celebrated series of 
paintings ^ Veit^ Mary at the Sepulchre \ Pannini, Piazza di S. Pietro at Rome. 

Gallery. To the right of the entrance: ^Ouido Reni^ Assumption of 
the Virgin, a large altar-piece, nobly conceived and carefully linished. 
To the left: 15(8. 0. Coques^ Portrait j 225. Sioop^ Boy with grey horsey 
142. Brekelencamp^ Saying grace; 31. Ascribed to Sebaatian del Piombo\ 
Entombment; 125. Bassano^ Last Judgment; "^263. P. van Slingeland^ The 
kitchen (1685); 243. N. Berchemy River scene; 217. Metsu, Fish-woman; 
*126. A. van Ostade^ Man with wine-glass (1677); 137. Art/ de Vops^ Young 
man in a library; 209. iV. Berchem^ Landscape. — *17. Titian^ Diana and her 
nymphs interrupted at the bath by the approach of Actseon, painted in 1559. 

'Handsome in shape and proportion, the latter (Diana and her nymphs) 
have not quite that perfume of youth and health and vigour which is so 
striking in the former (the Bacchus and Ariadne). Titian was never more 
thoroughly master of the secrets of the human framework than now that 
he was aged (82 years old)', — Crowe and CavalcaselWi Titian. 

136. Rembrandt, Portrait; 247. /. van Ruysdael, Bank of a river; "166. 
A. van Ostade^ Peasants playing skittles (1676); 258. W. van de Velde^ 
Rough sea (16o6) ; 212. N. Berchem^ Landscape ; "196. Ruysdael, Bridge ; 
"(JS. Paris Bordone, Portrait of a man (high up); *281. J. Wpnanis. Land- 
scape, with figures by A. van de Velde (1669). — *'19. Titian, 'The Venus 
of the shell.' 

'Venus Anadyomene rising — new-born but full-grown — from the 
sea, and wringing her hair . . . Titian never gave more perfect rounding 
with so little shadow'. — Crowe and Cavalca»elle. This work, painted 
some time after 1520, has unfortunately sufTered from attempts at restoration. 

135. Van der Heyde, Drawbridge; 222. A. Brouwer, Peasants at the 
fireside; 171. Van Huysum, Flowers (1723-24): 177. A. van Oitade, Portrait; 
242. Mettu, Lady caressing her lap-dog. — *18. Titian, Diana and Callisto, 
companion to No. 17. 

'Titian was too much of a philosopher and natnraliat to wander into 
haze or supernatural halo in a scene altogether of earth'. — Crowe and 
Cavaleaselle. 

284. A. van der Neer, Moonlight scene; 238. Netscher, Lady washing 
her hands; 154. A. von Ostade, Backgammon players; 12X). Tenters^ The 
alchemist; "141. W. van de Velde, Naval piece (an early work). 

On the opposite wall : "153. Jan 8teen , The school-room , a large 
canvas; 190. Wpnants^ Landscape; 182. Isaac van Ostade, Village street; 
*168. Rembrandt, Mother with sons praying; '280. Paul Potter, Cows; 
111. Netscher, A fashionable lady; *183. Isaac van Ostade, Village street; 
"191. J. Steen, The fishmonger; 267. Cttyp, Ruin; "90. Lorenzo Lotto, Ma- 
donna with saints, an early work (hung high); 109. Salomon Koning, The 
philosopher's study; 214. W. Mieris, The violinist; 244. G. Don, The 
violinist (1687); 1^. Wynants, Landscape; "129. A. Brouwer^ Landscape, 
surrounded with a border of fruit and flowers by D. Seghers; "194. Metsu, 
The stirrup-cup (an early work); 257. Ruysdael, Landscape; "201. Pynaeker, 
Alpine scene with waterfall; "195. Hondekoeter , The raven detected, 
illustrating the well-known fable; 257. ^o56ema, Landscape ; "174. Rtthens^ 
Free copy^ with altered arrangement of Raphael's frescoes in the Villa 
FaTne.sina at Rome, the landscapes by some other painter. 

The following masterpieces on the ground-floor are not shown to visi- 
tors. In Ladt Ellssmere's Sitting Room : "'^Raphael, Madonna and Child, 
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the 'Bridgewater Madonna' (copy in the National Gallery); ^35. Raphael, 
Holy Family (La Vierge au palmier'); **29. Titian, Holy Family (an 
early work, ascribed to Palma Vecehio) •, *14. Luini, Head of a girl (assigned 
to LeoTutrdo da Vinei) ; **77. Palma Vecehio, The three periods of life (after 
Titian^ painting in the Palazzo Doria at Borne). The Dbawing Room 
and Lord Elle8Mere''s Sitting Room contain a number of admirable 
works of the Dutch school, including the fine *Girl at work, by ^. Maes. 
Dudley House (PI. W, 19; l), Park Lane, the mansion of the 
Earl of Dudley y also contains a fine collection of paintings , parti- 
cularly of the Italian schools , and is one of the most sumptuously 
furnished houses in London. Admission is granted almost daily 
from February to July on application, enclosing an introduction, 

to the Earl's secretary. 

The Entrance Hall and Staircase are embellished with modern sta- 
tuary in marble. 

The most important works in the Pictdre Gallery (on the first floor) 
are as follows. To the left: '"'-Raphael, The Graces, a youthful work, in 
good preservation; Correggio, The Magdalene (copy); ^A. van de Velde, 
Scene in the Roman Campagna (1630); Landscapes by Cuyp and '*Salvaior 
Rosa ; Ascribed to Titian , Recumbent Venus ; ^Refnbrandt , Portrait ; 
Peruzxi (?), Nativity ; Andrea del Sarto, Pieta (replica of original in Vienna); 
Raphael (? formerly assigned to Qinlio Romano), Holy Family, freely re- 
touched ; Titian, Madonna and Child ; ^Mierii, Interior; Leonardo da Vinci (?), 
Holy Family, sadly damaged; Perino del Vaga, Adoration of the Child 
Chnst; Bonifazio, Holy Family, and other works; ^Raphael, Crucifixion, 
with the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and 8S. Jerome and John, painted about 
1500, in the style of Perugino, for the Dominican Church of Citta di 
Castello; '^Fra Angelico, Last Judgment. At the end of the room: Tor- 
reggio, CJherubs, two fragments of the frescoes which formerly embellished 
the choir of the church of S. Giovanni at Parma; Fr. Franeia, Holy 
Family; ^Giovanni Bellini, Madonna and Child; '*Carlo Cnvelli. Madonna 
and Cliild with saints; Miniatures ascribed to Mantegna; Ercole Orandi, 
The Israelites gathering manna; *Karel FabHtius, Portrait of Abraham 
de Notte (1640); ''-Lorenzo di Cvedi, Madonna and Child. 

In the private rooms (not accessible) : Murillo, *Six scenes from the 
story of the Prodigal Son, **Death of St. Clara; *>7tt7*6aran, Annunciation. 
Also valuable works of Velazquez, Claude Loi'rain, Qrenze, and others. 

Lansdowne House (PI. W, 22; 7), Berkeley Square, the resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Lansdowne^ contains a yaluable picture- 
gallery and a collection of Roman sculptures. Admission only by 
introduction to the Marquis of Lansdowne , the works of art being 
distributed throughout the private apartments. The ancient sculp- 
tures form probably the most extensive private collection out of 
Rome. Most of them were discovered at Hadrian's Villa by Gavin 
Hamilton. It was while living here, as librarian to Lord Shelburne, 

that Priestley discovered oxygen. 

Sculptures. Statue of Mercury, replica of the misnamed Antinous 
of the Belvedere ; Youthful Hercules ; Juno enthroned ; Bacchus ; Diomede 
with the palladium ; Jason untying his sandals ; Wounded Amazon ; 
Marcus Aurelius as Mars; Statue of an emperor; Ifumerous reliefs, 
funereal columns, etc. Woman asleep, by Canova, his last work; Child 
soliciting alms, by Ranch. 

Pictures. In the Ante-Room: Tidemand and Oude, Norwegian land- 
scape; Qonzales Coques, Portraits of an architect and his wife ; <ftV Thomas 
Latcrence, Portrait of Lord Lansdowne. — In Lord Lansdowne^n Sitting- 
Room: ''Rembrandt.^ The last-painted portrait of himself (about 16()6); *' Rey- 
nolds, Lady Ilchester; Master of Treviso (assigned to Oiorgione), Concert; 
Landscapes by Both and * Isaac van Ostade. — In the Library: '*Van 
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Dpek, Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. ^ Rembrandft School^ Two 
portraits; Luiai^ St. Barbara. — In ihtDratoing Room: *Rembrandt^ Portrait 
of a lady (1642) ; ^B. van der Helst^ Portrait of a lady (1640) ; Chteremo, 
The Prodigal Son ; *Murillo, The Conception •, * Velazquez., Portrait of him- 
self; VelazqueZy Portrait of Olivarez; *Cmj3?, Portrait of a young girl; 
G. Dolciy Madonna and Child. — In the Front Drawing Room : * Sebastian del 
PiombOy Portrait of Federigo;da Bozzolo •, *" Oainsboroughy Portrait of a lady. 

ApsleyHonse(Pl. W, 18; IV)^ Hyde Park Corner, the residence 
of the-Dufce of Wellington^ was built in 1785 for Earl Bathurst, Lord 
High Chancellor of England , and in 1820 purchased by Govern- 
ment and presented to the Duke of Wellington, as part of the 
nation's reward for his distinguished services. A few years later 
the mansion was enlarged, and the external brick facing replaced 
by stone. The site is one of the best in London , and the interior 
is very expensively fitted up. It contains a picture-gallery , nu- 
merous portraits and statues, and a great many gifts from royal 

donors. Admission only through personal introduction to the Duke. 

On the Staiscase : Canova^s colossal Statue of Xapoleon I. 

PiCTUUE Gallery (on the first floor). To the right: Velazquez ^ Pea- 
sants at a bridge; '* Parmigiano ^ Betrothal of St. Catharine; ''Velazquez^ 
The master of the feast (an early work); Marcello Venusti^ Annunciation; 
* Velazquez y Portrait of a man; Velazquez., Portrait of Pope Innocent X. 
(repetition of the painting in the Doria (Jallery at Rome); '*'*CorreggiOy 
Christ in Gethsemane (copy in the National Gallery); Watteau, Court 
festival; TToutrerman, Equestrian scene ; Claude, Palaces at sunset; Rubens^ 
Holy Family; SpagnoletiOy Allegorical picture; Wouwerman, Starting for 
the chase; '^Velazquez, Two boys; MurillOy St. Catharine; several large 
and well-executed copies of Raphael (Bearing of the Cross, etc.). 

The SiTTiNO Room of the Duchess contains some admirable examples 
of the art of the Netherlands : *i*. Potter ^ Deer in a wood ; *<4. Cuyp^ 
Cavalier with grey horse; A. »ft» Ostade., Peasants gaming; */a» Steen., 
Family scene, The smokers; Van der Heyde., Canal in a town; itT. Afaet^ 
The Milk-seller; Wouwermany Camp scene; ^Lucas van Leyden^ Supper; 
N. Maes., The listener. — In the Cobridob: /. Victor ., Horses feeding; 
Jan Steen, Peasants at a wedding feast. 

Bath House (PI. W, 22; /r)» S2 Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Bolton Street, the mansion of Lord Ashburtonj still contains one of 
the finest picture galleries in London , although several valuable 
masterpieces were unfortunately destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
The pictures are exhibited on written application , enclosing au 
introduction to Lord Ashburton. 

Dining Room. '*Rubens^ Wolf hunt , with a^portrait of the artist »s 
a huntsman (early but very important work); ^Rembrandt ^ Portrait of 
Jansenius (dated 1661); Rubens ^ Rape of the Sabine women, and Recon- 
ciliation of the Romans and Sabines ; Portraits by Velazquez and Bronzino. 

Drawing Room. *A. van de Velde^ Sheep in a pasture (dated 1663) ; 
A, Cuypy Landscape with shepherds; *Cuyp., Flight into Egypt; *iV. Maes^ 
Girl sewing (1655) ; *'Rembrandty Sitting figure of a man ; Dujardin , The 
mill; "Terburg y Concert; '^Rembrandt ^ Portrait of Lieven van Coppenol. 
the celebrated writing-master; "^Rembrandt ^ Portrait of a man (a round 
picture); '^Velazquez., Stag hunt; Jan Steen, Boors playing skittles; A. van 
Ostadey Family at breakfast; Metsuy Woman reading at a window; Cnyp, 
Portrait of himself; Three works by A. van Ostade; Landscape by Isaac 
van Ostade; Rembrandt^ Portrait; J. van Ruysdaely Two landscapes. 

Lady Ashburton's Sitting Room. '*'* Correggio ^ SS. Peter, Margaret, 
Martha , and Anthony of Padua , an early work , painted in 1517 for S. 
Maria della Misericordia at Correggio; Van Dyek^ Portrait of the Dake 
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of Ksssau ; '*Rembrandt^ Portraits of a man and woman, companione, and 
each dated 1641; "^Luini (ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci) ^ Christ and 
John the Baptist as children; '*'*MuiHUo y St. Thomas of Villa Nueva 
distributing alms. — .In the Ante-Booh, Mercury by TTiorvaldsen. 

Dorchester Honse (PI. W, 18; IV), the residence of R. 8. Hol- 
ford, Esq., a handsome edifice in Park Lane, contains a good col- 
lection of pictures, shown in spring and snmmer to visitors pro- 
vided with an introduction. Among the finest works of art are — 

Room I. ''Velazquez^ Portrait of the Duke Olivarez; O. Camphuisen 
(ascribed to Paul Potter), Goats at pasture (dated 1647)-, A. van Osiade^ 
Interior (1661)-, Cornelis de Vos^ Portrait of a lady; ^Ruysdael, Land- 
scape with view of Haarlem ; * Velazquez , Life-size portrait of Philip IV. 

Booh II. ^Lorenzo Lotto^ Portrait of a young lady; ^Oaudenzio Feii'ari, 
Mary, Joseph, and a cardinal in prayer ; Titian, Portrait of a lady ; '^ Andrea 
del 8arto, Holy Family; *Cuyp, View of Dordrecht; Tintoretto, Portrait; 
Luini (?), Flora; Fra Angelica^ Six saints. 

Boom III. ^Bronzino^ Leonora, consort of Cosmo I. ; Tintoretto (ascribed 
to Bassano), Conversation piece of three figures; *' Rembrandt, Portrait 
of Martin Looten (dated 1632); *Hobbema, Margin of a forest (1663); "Paolo 
Veronese^ Portrait of the Queen of Cyprus; * Titian, Holy Family with 
John the Baptist; Dosso (?), Portrait of the Duke of Ferrara; Adr. van 
Ostade, Street in a village; "Van Dycky Portrait of the Marchesa Balbi. 

Hertford House (PI. W, 20 ; /), Manchester Square , the resi- 
dence of Sir Richard Wallace , contains , in a fine gallery built for 
its reception, the famous ^Hertford Collection, one of the most 
valuable private collections in England, long on view at Bethnal 
Green Museum (comp. p. 121). Besides a very choice gallery of 
pictures, the collection includes specimens of gold and silver work- 
manship, Renaissance and rococo furniture, majolica, porcelain, 
bronzes, and art-treasures of every description. It is shown only 

to personal acquaintances of the owner. 

Dutch and Flehish Masters. * Van Dyck , Portraits of Philip le Boy 
and his wife ; Portrait of the wife of De Vos, the painter. Rubens, Holy 
Family; Christ's charge to Peter; Bainbow landscape. Bol, Man with 
goblet. ''"Hobbetna^ Water-mill, the ehef-d^ceuvre of this artist. Ruys- 
daely Waterfall. W. van de Velde^ Men-of-war in a calm. Both^ Italian 
landscape. Van Mieris^ Vegetable sellers; Joseph and Potiphar's wife. 
Hals , Portrait of a man. A. Ostade . The fishmonger. "Metsu , The 
sportsman. Rembrandt^ The Unmerciful Servant; Portraits. 

Itaxian School. Titian^ Bape of Europa. "Del Sarto^ Madonna. Bron- 
zino^ Portrait of a lady. Leonardo da Ft«c«, 'La Vierge au Lys\ 8al- 
vator Rosa, Landscape. Canaletto, Sixteen views of Venice. Works by 
Guardi, Ereole Orandi, Francia, etc. 

Spanish School. Velazquez, Infanta of Spain ; Lady with fan. Murillo^ 
Adoration of the Shepherds ; Annunciation ; Madonna. 

French School. Meissonier^ The connoisseurs. Oreuze, Heads. Fine 
examples of Vei-net, Delaroehe, Watteau, Ary 8cheffer^ Rosa Bonheur^ De- 
camps^ and Oer&me. 

English School. Reynolds^ *]Srelly O'Brien; Miss Bowles. Examples 
of Lawrence, 8tanfield^ Landseer, Boningion, and others. 

Some of the other private art-collections of London , to which 
access can be gained only through personal introduction , must be 
mentioned more briefly. 

Devonshire House (PI. W, 22 ; IV), Piccadilly, the London re- 
sidence of the Duke of Devonshire , contains fine portraits by Jor- 
daens, Reynolds, Tintoretto, Dobson, Lely, &nd.Kneller; Claude Lor- 
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rains 'Liber Verltatis', with sketches of all his pictures by his own 
hand ; the 'Kemble Plays', a valuable collection of English dramas, 
formed by John Philip Kemble ; and a tine collection of gems. 

The Earl of Northbrook^s Collectlony at 4 Hamilton Place, Picca- 
dilly, formed out of the famed Baring Gallery, is especially notable 
for its numerous and admirable examples of the Quattroceutists 
(Mantegna, Criyelli, Antonello da Messina, etc.), and also contains 
most important works by Jan yan Eyck , Cranach , Luini , Mazzo- 
lini, Garofalo, Sebastian del Piombo, Murillo, Zurbaran, Velazquez, 
Rembrandt, Bol, Dou, Steen, Maes, Ruysdael, Guyp, Rubens, etc. 

The Marquis of Bute, 83 Eccleston Square, and Lord Overstone, 
possess fine galleries of Dutch pictures. 

W. Oraham, Esq., 35 Grosvenor Place, is the owner of a very 
valuable gallery of early Italian painters, chiefly belonging to the 
schools of Venice (Giov. Bellini and his pupils), Ferrara (Costa, 
Dosso), Florence (Filippo Lippi, C. Rosselli), and Siena (Fungai). 

The Rev. Fuller Russel, 4 Ormonde Terrace, Primrose Hill, has 
a good collection of works of paintings by the followers of Giotto, 
and also works by Aldegrever, Patinir, etc. — The collection of 
Lady Eastlake, 7 Fitzroy Square, is notable for its select exam- 
ples of the Quattroceutists of N. Italy (Bellini, Cima da Oonegliano, 
Ghirlandajo, Caroto, etc.). — A. Seymour, Esq., 5 Chesterfield 
Gardens, also possesses fine examples of early Italian masters. 

J. Malcolm, Esq., of Poltalloch, 7 Great Stanhope St., possesses 
an extremely valuable collection of /)rairtngfs, including one hundred 
and forty-six by Italian masters (large cartoon by Michael Angelo, 
drawings by Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, etc. >, 
fifty by French, Flemish, and German masters (Diirer, Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck), and sixty-two of the Dutch school (^Cuyp, 
Ostade, Rembrandt, etc.). Similar collections are in the possession 
of W. Mitchell, Esq. (fine examples of Diirer), W. Russel, Esq., and 
R. Russell, Esq. Admission to these collections is granted only to 
visitors furnished with an introduction. 

26. Albert Memorial. Albert Hall. Horticnltnral 
Society's Gardens. India Museum. 

To the S. of Kensington Gardens, between Queen's Gate and 
Prince's Gate, near the site of the Exhibition of 1851, rises the •Al- 
bert Memorial (PI. W, 9), a magnificent monument to Albert, the 
late Prince Consort (d. 1861), erected by the English nation at a cost 
of 120,0001. , half of which was defrayed by voluntary contri- 
butions. On a spacious platform, to which granite steps ascend on 
each side, rises a basement, adorned with reliefs in marble, repre- 
senting artists of every period (169 figures). On the S. aide are Poets 
and Musicians, and on the E. side Painters, by Armstead ; on the 
N. Bide Architects, and on the W. Sculptors, by PhiUp. Four pro- 
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jecting pedestals at the angles support marble groups, representing- . 
Agriculture, Manufacture, Commerce, and Engineering. In the 
centre of the basement sits the colossal bronze-gilt figure of Prince 
Albert, wearing the robes of the Garter, 15 ft. high, by Foley ^ under a 
Gothic canopy, borne by four clustered granite columns. The canopy 
terminates at the top In a Gothic spire, rising in three stages, 
and surmounted by a cross. The whole monument, designed by 
Sir G. G, 8eott (d. 1878), is 175 ft. in height, and is gorgeously 
embellished with a profusion of bronze and marble statues, gilding, 
coloured stones, and mosaics. At the corners of the steps leading 
up to the basement are four pedestals bearing magnificent alle- 
gorical figures, sculptured in marble, representing the quarters of 
the globe : Europe by MacdoweUj Asia by Foley ^ Africa by Theed, 
America by Bell. The canopy bears, in blue mosaic letters on a 
gold ground, the inscription : 'Queen Victoria and Her People to 
the memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a tribute of their gratitude 
for a life demoted to the public good.' 

On the opposite side of Kensington Road, extending from the 
road to the Horticultural Gardens, stands the *Roynl Albert Hall 
of Arts and Seieneea (PI. W, 9), a vast amphitheatre in the Italian 
Renaissance style, destined for concerts, scientific and art as- 
semblies, and other similar uses. The building, which was con- 
structed in 1867-71 from designs hy Fowke And.8eott, is oval in 
form (ifteasuring 270 ft. by 240 ft., and 810 ft. in circumference), 
and can accommodate 8000 people comfortably. The cost of its 
erection amounted to 200, 000^., of which 100,000^ was contributed 
by the public, 50,0002. came from the Exhibition of 1851, and 
about 40,000^. was defrayed by the sale of the boxes. The exterior 
is tastefully ornamented in coloured brick and terracotta. The terra- 
cotta frieze, which runs round the whole building above the 
gallery, was executed by Minton ^ Co., and depicts the different 
nations of the globe. The interior is lighted during the day by 
a large vaulted glass roof, and at night by five electric lights in the 
centre of the dome. The Arena is 100 ft. long by 70 broad , and 
has space for 1000 persons. The Amphitheaire , which adjoins it, 
contains 10 rows of seats, and holds 1360 persons. Above it are 
three rows of boxes, those in the lowest row being constructed for 
8 persons each, those in the centre or ^grand tier' for 10, and those 
in the upper tier for 5 persons. Still higher is the Balcony with 8 
rows of seats (1800 persons), and lastly, above the balcony, is the 
Pvetwre Gallery, adorned with scagliola columns, containing accom- 
modation for an audience of 2000, and affording a good survey of 
the interior. It communicates by a number of doors with the Outer 
Gallery, which encircles the whole of the Hall, and commands a fine 
view of the Albert Memorial. The ascent to the gallery is facilitated 
by two ^lifts', one on each side of the building (Id.). The Organ, 
built by Willis, is one of the largest in the world ; it has 8000 pipes, 
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and its bellows are worked by two steam engines. (The organ is 
occasionally played about 4 p.m., when notice is given in the daily 
papers, and a small fee charged for admission.) 

The Albert Hall stands nearly on the former site of Gore House, 
which has given its name to Kensington Qore, the high road from 
Knightsbridge to Kensington. Although less famous than Holland 
House, it possessed fully as much political and social influence at 
the beginning of the present century. It was for many years the re- 
sidence of William Wilberforce, around whom gathered the leaders 
of the anti-slavery and other philanthropic enterprises. It was 
afterwards the abode of the celebrated X^ady Blessington, who held 
in it a kind of literary court, which was attended by the most emi- 
nent men of letters, art, and science in England. Louis Napoleon, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Thackeray, Dickens, Mooie, 
Savage, Landor, Bulwer, Landseer, and Count D'Orsay were among 
her frequent visitors. During the exhibition of 1851 Gore House 
was used as a restaurant, where M. Soyer displayed his culinary 
skill ; and it was soon afterwards purchased with its grounds by 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition, for 60,000^ 

On the W. side of the Albert Hull stands the recently erected 
building of the National School of Music, which provides scholar- 
ships (50^ a year for five years) for musical students who have 
proved themselves worthy by competitive examination. 

Immediately to the S. of the Albert Hall, in South Kensington, 
lie the Gardens of the Soyal Hortionltiiral Society, which was 
founded in 1804 for the promotion of scientiflc gardening. This 
society also possesses an orchard and experimental garden, 33 acres 
in extent, at Chiswick, near Kew, where large and very popular 
flower and fruit shows used to take place. The gardens at Chiswick, 
however, having gone out of fashion, the society hired from the 
Commissioners of the National Exhibition of 1851 their present 
piece of ground in Kensington Gore, 27 acres in size , where the 
flower shows have since been held. The gardens are tastefully laid 
out in terraces, embellished with fountains, miniature cascades, 
and bronze and terracotta figures. At the N. end of the garden 
is the memorial of the Exhibition of 1851, surmounted by a statue 
of the Prince Consort. Among the statues scattered throughout the 
garden is another figure of Prince Albert, erected by the Prince of 
Wales. The spacious conservatory on the N. side is 270 ft. long, 
100 ft. broad, and 65 ft. high. The gardens are open daily from 
9 a.m. to sunset; admission is.; Mondays 6d. ; and on certain 
occasions, duly advertised beforehand, 3d. only. The concerts given 
here on Saturday afternoons, during the Season, by the band of the 
Life Guards, attract many fashionable visitors (admission 2«. 6d.). 

The buildings which enclose the Horticultural Society's Gardens 
on three sides were used, from 1871 to 1874, for the InUmaiional 
Exhibition, which took place annually from April to September, 
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and consisted of specimens of the ait and industry of different 
nations. The exhibition buildings, consisting of two>storied gal- 
leries running along the W. and E. sides of the Horticultural 
Gardens, are tastefully built of red brick in the Italian Renaissance 
style, and adorned vith an elegant balustrade and other terracotta 
decorations. Each of these galleries is 30 ft. wide, 60 ft. high, and 
1100 ft. in length. An older gallery on the S. is about 1000 ft. 
in length. The principal or royal entrance is through the Albert 
Hall (p. 253); there are two ordinary entrances in Exhibition 
Road (see below), and two more from Queen's Oate on the W. side. 
Since 1874 the International Exhibition has been discontinued 
owing to lack of patronage , and the galleries hare been used for 
other purposes. The S. Gallery is at present devoted to the Natio- 
nal Collection of Portraits and the other collections connected with 
South Kensington Museum, noticed at p. 267. — Two of the upper 
rooms of the W. Gallery at present contain the extensive Collection 
of Maps, Plansy and Views of London, formed by Frederick Crace, 
Esq. (open 10-5, adm. 6ci.). 

The Eastern Gallery contains the *India Mnseum (PI. W, 9 ; 
entrance in Exhibition Road, a little to the N. of the National 
Portrait Gallery; admissioft 10-6, Monday and Saturday Id., other 
days 6(i.). The Entrance Hall contains sculpture. The Lower 
Gallery is devoted to agricultural implements, vegetable products, 
models of machinery and boats, minerals, shells, stuffed beasts, 
birds, and fishes. The Upper Gallery contains the ethnological 
collection, and various specimens of art and architecture. 

The Eastern Gallery also contains the National School of Cookery 
(entrance from Exhibition Road, a little to the N. of that of the 
India Museum), an institution for teaching the economical pre- 
paration of articles of food suitable to smaller households, and for 
training teachers for branch cookery schools, of which there are now 
several in London and other large towns. 

On the opposite side of Exhibition Road, at the corner of Crom- 
well-Road, is the South Kensington Museum. — The large building 
in process of construction to the S. of the International Exhibition 
(ialleries, and nearly finished externally, is destined to form a 
Natural History Museum, and to contaiii the natural history collec- 
tions of the British Museum. It is ornamented with bands and 
dressings in terracotta, and occupies a great part of the site of the 
Exhibition of 1862. It faces Cromwell Road, a street of palatial 
residences, about 1 M. in length, and so called because Henry, son 
of the Protector, resided in a house which once stood here. 

27. South Kensington Musenm. 

The ^'''South Kensington Mnseum (PI. W, 9), in Brompton, 
to the S. of Hyde Park, at the corner of Exhibition Road and 
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Cromwell Koad, 1 M. to the W. of Hyde Park Cornet, is most 
eaally reached by the Hetropalitaii Railway. The statioTi (p. 32^ 
is only a fev hnndTed ysTds to the S.W. either of the piin- 
otpal entrance In Cromwell Road, oroftheN.W. entrance in Ex- 
hibition Road. The Mnsenm !s open grails On Mondaye, Tnesdays, 
and Saturdaya from 10 a, m. to 10 p. m. ; on WedneaAaya, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the sea- 
Bon, charge 6d. Tinketa for the uae of the library cost 6<i. per 
veek, Is. dd. per moiitb, or 3). per qasiter. In the middle of the 



and Floor. 




building is a good and not expenstie 
leatsuraiit (p. 26'i'), to Iho right and 
left of which are lavatoriea for ladiea 
and gentlemen. 

The object of the Instltation, which 
was founded with part of the surplus 
receipts of the Iiidnatrial Sxhibltion 
of 1851, is the promotion of art and 
science by means of the systematic 
training of competent teachers, the 
foundation of schools of art, pablic 
examinadong and distrlbations of pri- 
zes, the purchase and eihibition of 

objects of art, and the establishment of art libraries. It Is carried 
on at an annual expense of about 300,0001., defrayed by the na- 
tional eiehequer. Among its professors, directors, and examiners 
are numbered many of the chief English Mvants ; and the tangible 
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results of its teaching aud influence arc seen in the progress of 
taste and knowledge in the fine arts and natural science throughout 
the kingdom. 

Bethnal Green Museum (p. 120) is a branch of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, established for the benefit of the great industrial 
population of the E. End, and maintained at an annual cost of 
7000i. to 8000i. 

The present buildings of South Kensington Museum contain — 

1. The School of Art, in which drawing, painting, and mod- 
elling are taught. 

2. The Art Library, consisting of 42,000 vols, and a collection 
of 50,000 engravings and 40,000 photographs. 

3. The MusRUM of Ornamental or Applied Art, a collection 
of 20,000 modem and mediaBval works of art, and plaster casts or 
electrotype reproductions of celebrated ancient and modern works, 
partly belonging to the Museum and partly on loan. 

4. The National Gallery of British Art, or Picture Gallery, 
on the npper floor. 

The collection, which both in value and extent is one of the 
finest in the world, is at present exhibited in three large courts 
roofed with glass, and in the galleries surrounding and diverging 
from them. A large central structure in the Renaissance style, de- 
signed by Fovfke, is now in course of construction. A building on 
the Exhibition Road for the Science Schools, with fine sgrafltto 
decorations, has recently been completed. The Museum is largely 
indebted for its rapid progress to the generosity of private indi- 
viduals in lending the most costly treasures of art for public 
exhibition (Loan Collection); but Government has also liberally 
expended the large sum of about 1,000,000{. in the acquisition 
of valuable objects of art. All the articles in the museum are 
provided with a notice of their origin, the names of the artist and 
( if on loan) owner, and (when acquired by purchase) a statement 
of their cost. The following is but a limited list of the chief objects 
of interest permanently belonging to the institution. The arrange- 
ment is frequently altered. Even a superficial glance at all the 
different departments of the museum occupies a whole day; 
but it is far more satisfactory, as well as less fatiguing, to pay 
repeated visits. Guide-books and catalogues are sold at stalls on 
each side of the entrance of the Architectural Court. 

From the Principal Entrance (temporary) in Cromwell Road 
we first enter the Architectural Court, the largest of all, meas- 
uring 135 ft. each way. It is divided into two portions by an ar- 
cade (17 ft. broad) running down the centre, and is entirely 
devoted to full-size plaster and other reproductions, chiefly of 
large architectural works. 

In entering we pass nnd«r n line ^UiM>d Luft, ui tilabasicr and marble, 
from the Cathedral uf Bois-le-Uuc. North Brabant (1623). On the left, by 
the W. wall, are the following objects: cast of a portion of Boaslyu Chape; 
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near Edinbnrgh, with the column known as the ^Prentice\s Pillar'* (1446)1 
cast of the Nymph of Fontaineblean, by Cellini (1544); Angle of the Cloisters 
of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo (15th cent.); Tabernacle of I^^au in 
Belgium (1552); Altar-piece in 19 sections, painted in distemper, an 
original work (Spanish, 15th cent.) ; Arch from the Jewish Synagogue at 
Toledo (Spanish-Moorish style, 14th cent.); Alhacena or cupboard, known 
as *la Botica de loa Templarios\ from Toledo (14th cent.) ; bronze model 
of B.auch's Monument to Frederick the Great at Berlin. Then by the N. 
wall : Portal from the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, Spain, called 
the Puerta della Gloria, by Maestro Mateo (end of 12th cent.). Against 
the K. wall : Choir stalls of carved oak from the CaUiedral of Ulm, by Joerg 
Syrlin (1468); electrotype of door of Hildesheim Cathedral (11th cent.). In 
the middle of the room: copy, in two portions, of Trajan''s Column at 
Rome (106-114); screen with cast of the Schreyer Monument, outside the 
St. Sebald Church at Nuremberg, by Adam Kraft (1492); Minstrels' gal- 
lery in Exeter Cathedral (14th cent.); Monument of Sir Francis Vere in 
Westminster Abbey (1610), in front of the S. wall; near it, cast of the 
Brunswick lion (11th cent.); on the other side, near E. wall, Railings from 
Hampton Court Palace, in wrought iron, by Huntingdon Shaw (1625; 
see p. 293). The Central Passage contains a number of ancient and 
modem mosaics, including one by Triqueti (1847). and a rich collection 
of electrotypes, chiefly by Messrs. Franchi ft Son and Messrs. Elkington. 
We now pass into the — 

Eastejw Section of the Court. On the N. wall, to the left, is a lax^e 
diagram, representing the principal buildings in the world, all drawn on 
the same scale. By the wall to the right (W.) : Fragments of the iron rail- 
ing by Huntingdon Shaw (see above), in the centre : Pulpit or mimbar of 
carved wood with Arabic inscriptions from a Mosque at Cairo (15th cent.). 
Cast of the £. gate of the Buddhist Temple of Sanchi, India (19-37 A.D.). 
On the E. wall, full-size photographic reproduction of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, coloured in imitation of the original needlework. Then, near 
the S. wall: Tomb of Count Henneberg, by Peter Vischer. To the right., 
casts of a fountain wiUi a figure of Perseus (1680), and of eight Tri- 
tons ^y Pietro Candido (de Witt). On the S. wall, plaster cast of a 
chimney-piece from the Palais de Justice, Bruges, by Lancelot Blondeei 
and Guyot Beaugrant (1529) ; on the wall above is a cast of a frieze by 
Albert Thorvaldsen (1770-1840), representing the triumphal entry of Alex- 
ander the Great into Babylon. Suspended from the roof is a repro- 
duction of the great chandelier of HUdesheim Cathedral (1044-54), 20 ft. 
wide. To the left: cast of St. George and the Dragon from the Hradschin 
or Imperial Palace at Prague (1378). Baptismal onts from Notre Dame 
at Hal , Belgium, by Le Fevre (1444). and the Cathedral of Hildesheim 
(1260). Shrine of St. Sebald, Nuremberg, by Peter Vischer (1519). Op- 
posite , Wood-carving , by Veit Stoss (1475) , from Nuremberg. Casts of 
various Indian buildings. 

We now descend the steps at the end of the Central Passage 
into the -^ 

South Court, which is also diyided into an eastern and a -western 
half by an arcade (above it the Prince Consort Gallery, p. 266). — 
On the upper part of the walls of these two departments, in sunken 
panels, are portraits in mosaic of the 35 following famous artists 
(beginning on the left, at the S. angle of the W. section) : 

1. Leonardo da Vinci, painter (d. 1519) ^ 2. Raphael Sansio, painter 
(d. 1520); 3. Torrigiano, sculptor (d. 1522); 4. Peter Vischer, artist in 
meUl (d. 1529); 5. Bernardino Luini, painter (d. 1590); 6. Lancelot Blon- 
deei, Flemish painter, sculptor, and architect (d. 1560j; 7. Velasquea de 
Silva, painter (d. 1660); 8. Maestro Giorgio of Gubbio, sculptor (d. 1552); 
9. Hans Holbein the Younger, painter (d. 1543); 10. Michael Angelo Baona- 
rotti, painter and sculptor (d. 1564) ; 11. Titian, painter (d. 1676) ; 12. Ber- 
nard Palissy, potter (d. 1590); 13. Inigo Jones, architect (d. 1662); 14. tSrin- 
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ling Gibbons, sculptor (d. 1721); 15. SirChristopherWren, architect (d. 1723); 
16. William Hogarth, painter (d. 1764); 17. Sir Joshua Reynolds, painter 
(d. 1792); 19. W.Mulready, painter (d. 1863); 19. John van (Eyck, painter 
(d. 1441) ; 20. Phidias, sculptor (d. 432 E.G.); 21. Apelles, painter (d.332B.C.J; 
22. Nicola Pisano, sculptor (d. 1280); 23. Giovanni Cimabue, painter (d. 1300); 
24. William Torell, goldsmith (d.1300); 25. Jean Goujon, sculptor (d. 1572); 
26. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, architect (d. 1404); 27. 
(Uotto, painter (d. 1336) ; 28. Lorenzo Ghiberti, sciUptor (d. 1455); 29. Fra 
Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, painter (d. 1455); 30. Donatello, sculptor 
fd. 1466); 31. Benozzo Gozzoli, painter (d. 1478); 32. Luca della Robbia 
sculptor (d. 1481); 33. A. Mantegns, painter (d. 1506); 34. Giorgione, 
painter (d. 1511); 35. Fra Beato Giacomo d'Ulma, painter on glass (d. 1517). 

The Court oontainB an extremely valuable **Collectioii of small 
mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern objects of art. Those exhibit- 
ed in the W. section of the Court belong almost entirely to the 
Loan ColUetion (see above). Among articles belonging to the Mu- 
seum the following are the most noteworthy. 

Westbbm Section. Close to the entrance are two glass cases contain- 
ing specimens of old book-binding. Farther down, in the same row 
(the ord from the W. wall), are some cases containing the Museum col- 
lection of ancient and modern English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, and Roman glass. The West Ascade of this Court contains three 
chimney-pieces, inlaid with plaques of Wedgwood ware, and some curious 
old musical instruments. 

Central Passage. Row IV. (from W. wall). Case 1. Tankards and 
salvers of embossed pewter (15-17th cent.) ; 2. English and foreign coins ; 

3. Pietit, high relief in bronze (Ital., Idth cent.); bronze vase (Ital., 16th 
cent.); bust in high relief of Emperor Rudolph II., hyAdr.de Vries (1609); 

4. Entombment, bronze relief, ascribed to Donatello; 6. Ink-stands of 
I6th and 17th centuries; 8. Copper ewers, kettles, and other vessels 
(above, head in repouss^ copper work). Then, by the pillar, two fire-dogs 
with figures of Venus and Adonis (Venice. 1570). Case 10. Gilt salvers, 
ewers, and aqua-maniles (15-16th cent.); li. Bronze and gilt candlesticks 
and lamps (Ital., 15-16th cent.); 12. Candlesticks, snuffers, and lanterns 
in gilded bronze (12-16th cent.) ; 13. Salt-cellars (16-18th cent.) ; 14. Bronze 
statuettes (14-17 th cent.): Infant Christ, ascribed to Verrocchio; "^Cupid 
bearing a dolphin, by Verrocchio or Donatello; Ceres searching I'or 
Proserpine (Ital., 17th cent.); Cupid blowing a horn. To the left of the 
entrance of the North Court, bronze bust of Pope Alexander VIIT. by 
Beminij and on the right, bronze bust of Pope Innocent X. by Algardi 
(17th cent.). Row V.: Case 1. Shields; 2. Powder-flasks (16-17th cent.); 
3. Shield with the head of Medusa in the centre and the triumphs of Rome 
round the edge, by O. Siffmann of Augsburg (1552); shield with Hercules 
and the Nemean lion, Milan (1540); 4. Powder-flasks (16-18th cent.); 

5. Fire-arms ; 6. Bronze plaques and medallions ; Aneel with two armorial 
shields (German, 16th cent.); Henry IV., by Dupri (1605); Madonna (Flor- 
entine, 17th or 18th cent.); 7. Swords and daggers; 8. Caskets (14-19th 
cent.); 9. Caskets (i4-l6th cent.); 10. Salvers and aqua-maniles (15- 17th 
cent.); 11 • Locks, tools, etc.; 12. Mortars and door-knockers; 13. Statuettes 
(12-lBth cent.); 14. Statuettes, pedestals, vase with Bacchic relief (Ital., 
ITth cent.). 

East Section. Row VI. : Case 4. Enamels ; 5. Chinese porcelain ; 
7. Porcelain and earthenware ; 8. Historic collection of Japanese pottery ; 
9. Chinese and Japanese cloisonne enamels; 10-11. Japanese bronze ves- 
sels; 12-13. Chinese and Japanese bronzes. Row VII.: Case 1. Japanese 
cabinets and screen; 2. Japanese lacquer work; 4-5. Chinese porcelain; 
7. Japanese ware; 8-9. Historic collection of Japanese pottery; 12-13. 
Old Japanese metal works. 

In front of the K. wall is a colossal bronze figure (Japanese) of a 
Bodhisattva, or sacred being destined U> become a Buddha; also four in- 
cense-burners. We now return to the S. end of the room to begin — 

17* 
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Row- VIII. Case 1. Chinese and .Tapanese coral-lac ornamentations; 
2. Japanese black lacquer work ; 5. Chinese porcelain ; 7. .Tapanese por- 
celain; 8, 9. Historic collection of Japanese pottery; 13. Chinese and 
Japanese bronzes. 

The South Abcade of this court contains cabinets of seals, inodallii^ns, 
medals, ivory carvings, metal castings, and electrotypes. Among the last 
we notice the 'Treasure of Hildesheim"', discovered at Hilde.»5heini in 
Hanover in 1868, and believed to have formed the table service of a 
Roman general. Adjacent is an electrotype of the 'Chair of Dagobert"* 
at the Louvre. 

The Okiknt.vl Court, on the E. side of the South Court, contains 
Oriental textile fabrics, armour, weapons, porcelain ornaments, furniture, 
and other objects. At the 8. end is a complete Parisian boudoir of the 
time of Louis XVI., said to have originally belonged to a Maid of Hononr 
of Marie Antoinette. 

The contents of this court have been recently augmented hy a loan 
collection of surpassing antiquarian and historic interest, made by Dr. 
Schliemann in 1870 and 1871-73, during his excavations in what are 
believed to be the ruins of ancient Troy. Dr. Schliemann brought his 
treasures to the Museum at the close of 1877, and himself arranged tb«ni 
in cases according to their supposed order of antiquity, numbering all 
the specimens, and giving plain descriptions of the chief ones. They 
rauge in antiquity from an epoch that must be considered prehistoric tc> 
a period much later (hap the age ascribed \o Homer. 

In 1876 great interest was excited in many circles by the announce- 
ment that Dr. iSchllemann had identified the veritable site of Troy, and 
had proved that the Homeric poems were entitled to be considered as 
historical. In his laborious excavations in the mound of Hissarlik (Troy) 
he had penetrated through the ruins of four cities, built in succession, 
one on the debris of another. He carefully preserved every object of 
interest that he discovered, and marked the depth at which it was found. 
A large proportion of the objects consist of pottery of a primitive and 
rude description, but there are also various vessels in gold and silver, 
and implements in copper and bronze, proving a high state of civilisation 
and art culture. The discoverer found the first city (the fourth in order 
of building) lying entombed at a depth of 7-13 ft. below the surface, and 
the remains found in that stratum are arranged together in cases. The 
next city (the third in point of antiquity) was at a depth of 14-23 ft. ; 
the memorials of it here preserved consist of hand and wheel-made 
pottery, goblets in the form of hour-glasses, vases, idols in marble, bone, 
and clay, stone hammers, axes of diorite, hand-mill-stones, battle-axes and 
knives of bronze, funereal urns, lyres in ivory, etc. The next stratum., 
containing the second-built city, is, according to the eminent explorer''8 
idea , the grave of the Troy of Homer. Here he believes he has found 
the palace and treasure bouse of Priam. This stratum, which lay at a 
depth of 22-33 feet, has yielded the most interesting and costly objects 
in the precious metals, including goblets of gold and silver of ingeniou.s 
workmanship, diadems, silver brooches, rings, firmlets, and earrings of 
gold. The remains embrace also handsome hand-made vases, whee)-m9^e 
dishes and drinking cups, bone and ivory needles for knitting and em- 
broidery, hand-miU-stones , sling-shots of hematite, and immense jars 
of baked clay. There are marks of fire on many of the objects. In 
the fourth stratum, which contained the oldest Ilium^ the remains were 
ruder in construction than in any of the others. They include um.<<, 
goblets, vases, brooches, whorls, bronze knives, of which one was plated 
with gold, tlint knives and saws. Some of the urns contained human 
ashes. 

The objects, large and small, are some thousands in number, and are 
most conveniently arranged for inspection. 

Leaving the S. Couit, we next enter the North Court, containing 
sculptures of the Renaissance, many of which are original. 

Over the S. doorway is placed a marble *Cantoria or singing gallery 
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from the church of S. Maria Novella at Florence, by Baceio iVAgnolo 
(1500). Walking straight down the middle of the room, towards the N., 
we observe the following objects of interest on each side. R. (on a 
screen) Medallion with porphyry bust of Cosmo de^ Medici (1560). L. Cast 
of the tomb of Fil. Decio in the Campo Santo at Pisa, by Stagio 8iag% 
(1539). K. *Cupid, by Michael Angela {W^). R. (on screen) Flat marble relief 
of the Virgin and Child, ascribed to Donatella (15th cent.), and another 
of the same subject, said to be by Desiderio da Settignano (1480). Fragment 
of a frieze, ascribed to Civitali (15th cent.). Madonna in black stone (^pietra 
Serena"*), ascribed to Donatella or Seilignano. R. *Panel, in relief, of the 
body of Christ supported by angels, by Donatella ; Madonna, marble relief 
by RosiellinOy and portrait-bust of Cynthia^ the poet (15th cent.). L. Terra- 
cotta busts. R. Reliefs in stucco. R. Cast of biga, or two-horse chariot, in 
the Vatican. R. Cast of the Florentine boar. R. Cast of the old organ 
of Florence Cathedral, with reliefs (now in the Bargello at Florence), by 
Donatella (below) and Andrea delta Robhia (above), representing playing 
and dancing cherubs. L. Cast of pulpit in the (jathedral of Pisa, by 
Giovanni Fisano (1302-1311). R. Cast of pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa, 
by Nicola Pisano (1260). At the N. door stands the (original) Tribuna 
or chapel from the church of S. Chiara in Florence, by S. Pallajuolo (1493), 
frieze by Andrea della Robbia. To the right and left, on the front of the 
pillars, are two medallions in della Robbia ware, representing the Birth 
of Christ and the Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost j below these 
are two basalt reliefs of St. George and the Dragon (1480). In the passage 
below the Tribuna are: (left) *Head of Juno Sospita(?), ancient Gra'co- 
Roman work; (right) Head of Juno(?); also two antique draped female 
figures. 

Here we turn round and pass to the right into the West Section 
of the Court. On the outside of the Tribuna (right), the cast of a 
window from the Certosa near Pavia (15th cent.). E., Cast of Michael 
Angelo''s colossal statue of David. Then, walking down the room (S.)i we 
pass through a number of screens, bearing works in relief in terracotta 
and della Robbia ware, by Verrocehio^ Donatella^ Settignano. Andrea della 
Robbia, and others. Among these may be noticed: Altar-piece, Virgin 
and Child, by Andrea della Robbia, and twelve medallions representing 
the months, by Ltica della Robbia (15th cent.). At the S. end of the room 
is a cast of a colossal (Grceco-Roman) figure of Melpomene. We now reach 
the S. wall, along which we walk towards the E., noticing: R. *Marble 
recess and reredos from a chapel in the Palazzo Ambron at Florence, 
by Benedetto da Majano (1498)*, R. Female figure holding ears of cor)^, 
antique marble statue (Grseco- Asiatic) ; R. Fountain, by Benedetto da Ro- 
vezzfino and Jacapo Sannovino (Florentine, 1490) i !-<. Cast of monument of 
£mperor Henry VII., Pisa (about 1315) ; R. Virgin with book (Florentine, 
1500). We now reach the S. door, and, looking up, notice at the sides of 
the cantoria (right) a large mosaic by Paynter, and (left) an oil-painting 
by Rubens, depicting SS. Ambrose, Augustine, and others. Beyond the 
door: R. (by the wallj, the Archangel Gabriel (I tal., 15(X)). R. St. Sebastian, 
unfinished statuette by Michael Angela. L. ^Jason, by an early pupil of 
Michael Angelo. R. Leather scabbard belonging to Ceesar Borgia, by 
S. Pollajnolo. R. *Female bust, by Michael Angelo. L. Case with wax and 
terracotta models by Italian sculptors of the 16th cent., twelve of which 
are by Michael Angelo (purchased in 1854 for 21102.). R. High altar from 
S. Chiara in Florence, oy Leon, del Tasso and Des. da Settignano, at the 
sides of which are casts of two slaves by Michael Angelo, intended, like 
the colossal figure (castj of '^Moses, not far off (left), for the monument of 
Pope Julius II. 

The rest of the Eastern Section of the Court contains a great number 
of original works and casts, of which we can only mention a few. Of 
those in the body of the room (chiefly on screens) the following may 
be noticed: '^Medallion of Henry VIII. by Torrigiano; cast of Virgin 
and Child by Michael Angelo; cast of the shrine of St. Peter the Martyr 
in the Church of S. Eustorgio, Milan, by a. Balducci of Pisa (1339); three 
reliefs in 'pietra serena' (Florentine, 15th cent.); cast of Madonna, by 
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Giov. dn Pisa, in iS. Eremitaiii, Padua ^ Delivering of the keys to St. 
Peter, by Dottate Ho; Triumph of Galatea, marble relief (Ital., iTth cent.); 
Adoring angels, ascribed to Donatello; Statuettes and reliefs from the tomb 
of Gaston de Foix, by Agostino Busti (1515-23; in case); cast of a statue of 
fit. George, by Dotiatello, in the church of Or San Michele, Florence; the 
Waterloo Vase, of marble, 12 ft. high, by Westmacott; cast of the Capito- 
line Wolf; Fountain from the Palazzo Stufa, Florence (1600). On the aide 
of the Chapel of Santa Ghiara (N. door) is a facsimile, in copper, of 
the Gates of the Baptistery of Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti (1452). In, 
or close to. the Akcade which flanks this court on the E. are the fol- 
lowing works of art (beginning from the N.): *8hrine and altar-piece 
from the Church of S. Girolamo at Fiesole, by Andrea Ferrucci (1490)^ 
*Chimney- piece (Ital., first half of 16th cent.), below which are two 
bronze fire-dogs with figures of Cupid 5 Ganymede, restored by Benvenuto 
Cellini; Chimney-piece from Florence, by Donatella or De*. da Settignano 
(1450); Virgin engaged in prayer, by Civitali; Bust of negro boy (Ital., 
end of I6th cent.). 

The £. Arcade also contains a collection of European tapestry and 
textile fabrics, including the superb '°'Syon Cope, from the monastery of 
Syon at I^leworth, of English embroidery of the 13th cent. 

The North Akcade of the Court (North East Cloister) contains 
some fine specimens of terracottas, chiefly by Luca and Andrea delta 
Robbia (15th cent.). Section I., E. wall: Large medallion executed by 
Luca delta Robbia for the Loggia de'' Pazzi, with the arms of King Bene 
of Anjou in the centre; Altar-piece, representing the Adoration of the 
Magi, by Andrea. W. wall. Virgin giving her girdle to St. Thomas, by 
Andrea:, Coronation of the Virgin. Section II., on the left: Virgin ador- 
ing the Infant (Florentine, l.5(X)); Altar-piece with the Salutation of the 
Virgin, by Lttca della Robbia; N. wall, three heads in high relief. Oases 
with ivory medallions. Section III. is devoted to a collection of lace. — 
The Fernery^ which forms a pleasant object at the windows of this ar- 
cade, was fitted up to enable the art-students to draw from plants at all 
seasons. 

Part of the West Arcade is occupied by a valuable collection of 
Musical Instruments: Harpsichord which belonged to Handel; German 
finger-organ, said to have <jnce belonged to Martin Luther; Spinet of 
pear-tree wood, carved and adorned with ebony, ivory, lapis lazuli, and 
marble, by Annibale de^ Rossi of Milan (15T7); spinet of richly gilt leather, 
stated to have been the property of Elizabeth of the Palatinate (these 
two in the N. Court). — Here also is placed a marble doorway from a 
palace in Geneva (date 1519), the figures by Cristoforo da Ramponio ^ the 
rest by L. di Raccio da Campione (purchased in 1879 for 750/.). 

From the S.W. corner of the North Court a Corridor leads past the 
Art Library to the Refreshment Rooms (p. 256). This passage contains a 
number of modern marble statues and original models, including: JerieJiau., 
Adam and Eve; Bacon, Venus; Campbell, Ganymede and Psyche; Wilte, 
The seamstress (Hood's ^Song of the Shirf); Jfacdotcell^ Eve; Party 
Napoleon III.; Lough, Titania; Davids Lady Morgan; Edwards, Girl bath- 
ing; Baily, Marius; Fontana, Girl of Como ; Hiram Powers, Proserpine; 
Canova, Bust of the artist; various busts of Wellington. — ITie windows 
contain specimens of stained glass. At the end of the corridor is a stair- 
case leading to the Keramic Gallery (p. 267). We turn to the left into 
the — 

West Oloisters, which, along with the North West Oloisteirs, to the 
right, c(mtain the Museum collection of furniture. Among the objects here 
we may notice : Sideboard or cabinet, richly carved and gilt, and inlaid 
with painted porcelain plaques, made for the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
by .Tackson & Graham . and purchased for IQOOl. ; Satin wood cabinet 
with marquetry and Wedgwood plaques, made by Wright A Mansfield ; 
Marquetry cabinet with groups in relief, said to be from designs exr- 
cuted for Henry VTTI. by Hans Holbein. The walls are covered with 
wood-carvings, tapestry, casts, and paintings. The N.W. Cloisters also 
contMn some ojd stfite carriages and sed^in chfiirs. At th$ end of the 
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We^t rioiKien* is a door leading to the Educational Reading Room . and at 
the ^.W. comer of the North West Cloistern is the door opening on to 
Exhibition Road, on the opposite side of which are the Exhibition Gal- 
leries and National Portrait Gallery (p. 268). We turn to the right in- 
to the — 

North Cloisters t which contain an admirable collection of Persian 
earthenware, tiles, carpets, works in metal, etc. 

At the end of tins arcade we reach a broad flight of steps leading 
to the npper floor which contains the — 

^national Gallery of Britith Art, an exceedingly valuable and 
representative collection of English paintings. It includes the col- 
lections bequeathed by Messrs. Sheepshanks^ Parsons, Forster, Smith, 
and others, and those lent by the Royal Academy, the trustees of 
the late liev, Pryee Owen, Lieut. -Col. Ives, Lord Dunsmore, Capt, 
Button, and others. It also contains the famous Cartoons of Ra- 
phael, formerly in Hampton Court. Before entering any of the rooms, 
we notice, at the top of the stairs by which we have just ascended, 
some original cartoons of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, 
and an original model of a group of the Graces, by Baily. 

Koom I. Smith Collkction of water-colonrs. manmscripts, and books. 
The pictures embrace works by Stothard, Lee, btanfield. Hunt, Roberts. 
David Cox, Prout, Uwins, Goodall, Ward, Turner, Copley Fielding, 
Collins, De Wint, Callcott, Hills, and Bonington. 

Boom n. COLLECTIOM LENT BT THE RoTAL AOADEMT (pictureS pUTChaSCd 

with the CUaniry Fund). Yeames. Death of Amy Robsart-, W. Hilton^ 
Christ crowned with thorns-, *Fr. Dickzee. Harmony; T. M. Rooke^ Story 
of Ruth. — The Fuller Maitland Collection, formerly exhibited in this 
room, has been removed. 

Boom m. FoBSTEB Collection of oil and water-colour paintings, 
drawings, manuscripts, and a library of 18,000 books. On the wall, to the 
left: Original drawings of portraits of literary men, by MacUse; Illustra- 
tions of Jerrold's *Men of Character\ by W. M. Thackeray; then water- 
colours and drawings by Stanfield., Turner, Cattermole^ Stothard, Cipriani^ 
Maelise, and Oaintborough. Terburg, Portrait; "Frans HaU^ Man with a 
jag; Van der Heist (?), Portrait; Gainsborough^ His daughter; Reynolds, 
Portrait; * Maelise, Macready as 'Werner''; Rizzoni^ Church interior; 
Wynjleld, Death of Cromwell; Watts, Thomas Carlyle; Maelise, Scene 
from Jonson''s 'Every Man in his Humour^ with portrait of Forster. and 
'^Caxton in Westminster Abbey; Boxall^ Portrait of Landor; Frith, 
Charles Dickens; Beliraffio, Head of a youth wearing a wreath; Stan- 
field. Ancona and Arch of Trajan; Landseer and Wallis, Shakspeare\s 
house ; Webb , Old friends. The case in the middle !of the room contains 
autographs of Addison , Burns, Pope, etc. ; sketch-books of Da Vinci (?) ; 
desk and Malacca cane of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Boom rv. FoBSTEB Collection. Books. Cases with autographs of 
Keats, Byron, etc., and several original MS8. of Charles Dickens. 

Boom V. is devoted to the library of the Forster Collection. 

Boom Tl, Dtce Collection. Books and Engravings. 

Boom Til, Dice Collection. Pictures. To the left: West, Saul 
and the Witch of Endor; Reynolds, Portrait; 0. Romney, Serena; Jans- 
senss Dr. Donne ; ^ Halls, Edmund Kean as Richard III. ; Worlidge, Garrick 
as Tancred; Unknown artist, Kemble as Coriolanus; Loutherbourg. Garrick 
as Don John; Richardson the Elder, Portrait of Pope. The room also 
contains books (fine editions of the classics), drawings, and miniatures. 

Booma Yni., IX., X. The Spenceb Collection, long exhibited in 
these rooms, will probably have been removed almost contemporaneously 
with the appearance of this ediiioii of the Handbook. It is to be replaced 
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by a miscellaneous collection, lent by Lord Dunfmore (Portrait of Queen 
Charlotte by Gainsborough), Lieut.-Col. Ives, Capt. HutUm^ the trustees of 
the Rev. Prpce Owen, and others. ^ «. ^ 

We next turn to the right into the North Gallery, or '^"Bapluie 
Eoom, containing the marvellous cartoons executed by the great painter 
for Pope Leo X., in 1516 and 1516, as copies for tapestry to be executed 



Staircase to the North Cloisters. 



Bftphael Boom. 



T 




at Arras in Flanders. Two sets of tapestry were made 
from the drawings, one of which, in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, is preserved in the Vatican; the other, after passing 
through the hands of many royal and private personages, is now in Ger- 
many. The cartoons were originally ten in number, hut three, represent- 
ing the Stoning of St. Stephen, the Conversion of St. Paul, and St. Paul 
in prison at Philippi, have been lost. They rank among Kaphael's very 
ftnest works, particularly in point of conception and design. The cartoons 
here are as follows, beginning to the right on entering: — 

Christ's Charge to Peter. 

"^Death of Ananias. 

Peter and .Tohn healing the Lame Man. 

Paul and Barnabas at Lvstra. 
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Then, on the opposite wall: — 

Elymas the Sorcerer struck with blindness. 

Paul preaching at Athens. 

^'The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
The room also contains a number of copies of the most esteemed 
works of Raphael. At the E. end of the hall we turn to the right, and 
reach the three rooms occupied by the Sheepshanks Ct)LLECTioN. 

Room I. No. 66. Danby ^ Disappointed Love. Leslie^ "114. Florizel 
and Perdita: 113. Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman (comp. p. 138); '109. 
Scene from the 'Taming of the Shrew\ 186. O. Smithy Temptation. 
Leslie^ 115. Autolycus; 118. 'Le Malade imaginalrc": ill. 'Who can this 
be?" 128. Griseldai 119. Don Quixote and Dorothea; 117. 'Lcs Femmes 
savantes"; 122. Queen Catharine and Patience ; 127. Portia ; 116. 'Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme' ; 112. 'Who can this be from?' 125. The toilette. 
57. Cope^ Almsgiving; 179. Rothwell ^ The very picture of idleness; 52. 
Cope, Palpitation^ 131. Leslie^ Dulcinea del Toboso; 58. Cope, L''Allegro; 
210. Turner, East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight; 132. Leslie, SanchoPanza; 
59. Cope, II Penseroso; 178. Rothvoell, Novitiate mendicants; 11. Callcott, 
Dort (a .sunny meadow); 226. Wilkie, The Refusal (Duncan Oray): 121. 
Leslie^ Female head; 56. Ctjpe, Beneficence; 1395. Simpson, 'I will fight'; 
213. Uwins, Italian mother teaching her child the tarantella; 206. Turner, 
Venice; 74. Frith, Honeywood introducing the bailifilB to Miss Richmond 
ai his friends; 212. Uicins, Suspicion ; 207. Tm'uer, Line-fishing off Ha.stings; 
10. Callcott, Slender and Anne Page; 209. Turner, St. Michael's Mount, 
Cornwall; 187. G. &miih. Children gathering wild flowers; 223. Webster, 
Contrary winds; 166. Newton, Portia and Bassanio; 30. Collins, Bayham 
Abbey, 28. Hall Sands in Devonshire ; 35. Constable , Hampstead Heath ; 
227. Barker, Boy extracting a thorn from his foot; 71. Eastlake , Italian 
contadina and her children; 106. Lee, Distant view of Windsor; ^ili. 
Redgrave, Ophelia weaving her garlands; 83. Horsley , The rival per- 
formers ; 211. Turner, Vessel in distress off Yarmouth ; '221. Loutherbourg, 
The Flood; 81. Horsley, The contrast — Youth and Age; 170. Redgrave, 
Throwing oft' her weeds; 133. Linnell, Wild-flower gatherers. — The 
frame in the centre of the room contains a collection of several hundred 
drawings and sketches, by Mulready. 

Room II. No. 69. Duncan, The waefu' heart; 31. Collins, Seaford, 
coast of Sussex; 249. Monamy , Old East India Wharf at London Bridge ; 
norland. The reckoning; 61. Creswick, Scene on the Tummel, Perthshire ; 
15. Callcott, Sunny morning; 86. Lance, Fruit; 101. E. Landseer , Young 
roebuck and rough hounds; 1404. i/oWond, Fishermen hauling up a boat; 
173. Rippingille, Bfendicants of the Campagna; 70. Eastlake, Peasant 
woman fainting from the bite of a serpent; 45. Cooke, Portsmouth har- 
bour; 55. Cope, Maiden meditation; Douglas^ The Alchemist; Linnell, 
Driving cattle; 246. Wilson, Evening; 134. Linnell, Milking time; 1403. 
Morland, Interior of a stable. Mulready, 147. The sailing-match; 152. 
Tortrtiit of Mr. Sheepshanks; 141.* First love ; 162. Portrait of a little girl ; 
11.3. Open your mouth and shut your eyes'. 144. Brother and sister; 148. 
The butt — shooting a cherry; 263. Mother teaching her son; 140. Giving 
a bite; 139. The Hght interrupted; 138. Seven ages of man; 142. Interior 
with portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 145. Choosing the wedding gown. 
107. Lee. Gathering seaweed; *222. Webster, Village choir; 203. Stothard, 
Sancho Panza and the Duchess. C. Landseer, 105. The Hermit; *103. 
Temptation of Andrew Marvel!. 38. Constable, Cathedral of Salisbury; 
Meanet, Lake of Geneva ; 19P[. Stoihard, Shakspeare's principal characters ; 
(K). Cope, Mother and child; 219. Webster, Sickness and Health; 62. 
Creswick, A summer's afternoon; Claxton., The Sepulchre; 110. Leslie, 
Characters from the 'Merrv Wives of Windsor'; 85. Jackson, Portrait of 
Earl Grey; 225. Wilkie, The broken jar; ='189. Stanfield, Market-boat on 
the Scheldt; 43. Cooke, Mont St. Michel; 27. Collins, Rustic civilitv; 221. 
Webster, Returning from the fair; 188. Stanjield , Near Cologne; 220. 
Webster, Going to the fair; 41. Cooke, Brighton Sands; *104. r. Landseer, 
Sterne's Maria. — In the cases on the floor are exliibited some fine 
enamels and miniatures. 
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Boom ni. To the left: Serves^ Lighthouse in Dublin Bay j 
Diinbp^ Upa.«< tree of Java, 66. Calyp8o''8 Island^ *261. Dt Wint , Woody 
landscape; 242. Howard^ Peasants of Snbiaco; 34. Constable, Dedham 
Hill^ 96. E. Landseev, Sancho Pansa and Dapple; 67. Danby^ Liens^ord 
in Norway; 258. De Wint, Cornfield; 833. Hoare, Girrshead; 248. Stnirke, 
The Widow in 'Hudibras""; Ward,, Bulls fighting; Dpekmans, Family group; 
91. E. Landseer, 'No place like home'; '*190. Stanfield^ Sands near Bou- 
logne; '"SS. E. Landseer^ The drover's departure, a scene in the Gram- 
pians; 512. Carpenter^ Old woman spinning; 176. Roberts^ Gate at Cain); 
9. Callcotty Brisk gale ; 50. Cooper, Donkey and spaniel ; 53. Cope, The 
young mother. E. Landseer, 92. The 'Twa Dogs'; *93. The old shepherd's 
chief mourner; 98. A naughty child. Barry, The Temptation in Kden. 
E. Landseer, ■*87. Highland breakfast; 94. 'Jack in office'; 102. Kagle's 
nest; 90. Fireside party; 89. The dog and the shadow; 95. Tethered 
rams. 431. Lambert, Landscape; 233. Withe rington. Hop garden; ^100. 
E. Landseer, Comical dogs; 167. Redgrave, Cinderella; 234. Chaton, 
Hastings — fishing-boats making for shore in a breeze; 164. Afulveady 
Junior, Interior; *99. E. Landseer, Suspense. 

Room IV., wWcli we next enter, and the adjacent long Gallbbt, 
contain the valuable and extensive Collection of Water-colour 
Paintings , of great interest t6 the student and lover of art. The 
(iallery also contains , in cases , the Museum Collection of Ancient 
and Modem Jewellery. The latter comprises an admirable col- 
lection of rings, arranged according to countries and destined uses 
(wedding, mourning, motto, charm, iconographic, etc.); cameos, 
gems, precious stones; bracelets, earrings, necklaces of various 
nations (chiefly from the Exhibition of 1872); Russian picture 
ornaments, Scandinavian and Danish bracelets; and a collection 
of military and naval medals and other decorations. In the lunettes 
above the wall-panels at the sides are decorative paintings to 
illustrate the different kinds of Art Studies. At the S. end of tlie 
Gallery is a staircase leading down to the Oriental Court. At the 
top of the stairs, under glass, are a group in ivory and wood of the 
Judgment of Solomon, by Simon Troger (beginning of the 18th 
cent.; bought for 680i.), and a large bronze and ivory vase, by 
Triqueti (1860). 

"We now return to Room IV., and turn (to the left) into the 
Gallery , which separates the N. from the S. Court. The balcony 
on our right , from which we look down into the N. cortrt, is the 
singing gallery, mentioned at p. 260. Opposite it is the *Pri]ie6 
Contort Gallery, so called from the mosaic portrait of Prince Albert 
over the cantoria, which contains a rich selection of small niedlsval 
works of art, arranged in glass cases. 

The ease under the archway contains an enamelled chandelier, can- 
dlesticks, and book-boards (17-18th cent.). The next case, standing in ad- 
vance of the others, holds ancient enamelled works, the most important 
of which are a ^Shrine in the form of a church with a dome (Rhenish 
Bysantine of 12th cent., bought for 2142t.), a *Triptych of champlev^ enamel 
(German, 13th cent.), and an *Altar-cro88 of Rhenish Byzantine work with 
enamel medallions (12th cent.). Next comes a double row of cases, the first 
eight of which (four on each side) contain examples of ancient and 
modem enamels, especially some fine Limogei JSnamels of the 16th and 
I7th centuries. The most valuable object is the large *Casket, enamelled 
•m plates of silver, with a band of dancing figures, ascribed U» Jean 
>iino8in (16th cent.). The fourth case on the right is devoted to B«k(- 
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tersea and Bilston enamels (18th cent.). The next two uaAeA contain 
ornaments of ivory, amber, flhell, a^ate, etc. \ and several cases beyond 
them contain various ecclesiastical objects, chiefly in the precious metals. 
The 7lh Cctse on the right contains the 'Gloucester Candlestick", of gilt bronze 
(ilOi). The 7th Case on the left is filled with objects in crystal, including an 
engraved rock crystal *Ewer of Bysantine workmanship (9th or 10th 
cent.), purchased for 450/., and an altar-cross by Valerio Vicentino (1520). 
In the 8th Case (right) are stoneware and cocoa-nut cups. The 9lh Case on the 
same side contains secular vessels in gold and silver, prominent among 
which is a .silver-gilt cup with reeded ornamentation and emblematic shields 
(German, 1706). The 8th Case on the opposite side contains, among similar 
objects, a flne German silver-gilt chalice (Idth cent.), while the adjoining 
case contains a large silver tankard with reliefs (German, 18th cent. I. 
The 10th Case on the left exhibits a fine hunting sword, with sheath in chiselled 
silver, of modern French workmanship, while immediately opposite is a 
collection of watches. We next admire (11th Case on the left) a tall silver- 
gilt cup with bands of relief and scroll work (London, 1611). The last 
case on the right is filled with clocks, including an astronomical globe, 
made at Augsburg in 1584 for Emperor Rudolph II. In the detached case 
at the end of the double row we notice a large ^'Dutch clock in the 
form of a dome (17th cent.)} the famous ^Martelli Bronze, or mirror cover, 
by Donatello (1440); and a beautiful *Silver Cup in repousse work, by 
Jatnnitzer (d. 1586). 

The first case to the left (E.) of the South Gallery contains a 
beautiful ^Shield (steel and silver) embo.ssed with scenes from Milton\s 
'Paradise Lost\ made by Messrs. Elkington in 1867, and purchased for 
2000*. The other cases contain knives, forks, sjmons, etc. The W. 
portion of the Gallery is devoted to a choice collection of '^Cai'vings in 
Ivory J including diptychs (Diptychon Meleretense of 4th cent.), book and 
mirror covers, croziers, caskets, and statuettes (six plaques of Infant 
Bacchanals and Fauns by Francois du Quesnoy, sumamed II Fiammingo). 
On the walls are casts of ivory carvings. 

The Gallery of the Arehitectuval Courts reached by a few steps at the 
8. end of the Prince Consort Gallery, contains the collection of Orna- 
mental Ironwork, of Italian, French, German, and English origin: bal- 
conies, window-gratings, lamps, etc. 

The ^Keramie Gallery, entered from Room III. of the picture 
galleries (see above~), contains an admirahle collection of pottery, 

porcelain, and majolica ware. 

We first reach the collection of English pottery of the 17th and 18th 
cent.; Wedgwood china; and modern English porcelain, conspicuous 
among which are two large vases by Copeland and Minton. Adjoining are 
specimens of French earthenware of the 16th cent., including 5 pieces of 
the famous Henri-Deux ware; choice collection of Palissy ware; modern 
Italian porcelain; Sevres porcelain; Dresden china; large collection of 
German and Flemish stoneware; Persian, Arabian, and Rhodian glazed 
pottery ; then a large collection of majolica, including several very valuable 
pieces; some Hispano-Moresco (Spanish) ware. At the sides of the middle 
window (on the left) are two large vases from St. Petersburg, presented 
by Emperor Alexander II. in 1862. 

At the W. end of the Keramlc Gallery is the staircase mentioned 
at p. 262, leading to the Refreshment Rooms. 

Opposite the W. entrance of the Musenm, in Exhibition Road, 
is the entrance to the Exhibition Oalleries (p. 255^, which contain 
various objects for which there is no room in the Museum, includ- 
ing the Educational Collection of models of school buildings, spe- 
cimens of school fittings , books, and scientific apparatus ; a col- 
lection of Munitions of War; objects from Palestine (lent by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund); a collection of Materials used in Build- 
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iiig, and Apparatus for hatching Fish. — Upstairs is the ^Kational 
Portrait Gallery {V\. W, 9), a valuable series of original portraits 
and basts of celebrated Englishmen (open daily from 10 to 4, 5, 
or 6 ; on Mondays, Xwesdays, and Saturdays free ; on other days to 
visitors to South Kensington Museum). The director of the gallery 
is Mr. George Scharf. 

The £ntkamc£-Corrii>ob is lined with casts of the statues in the Houses 
of Parliament. The ground -floor contains the collections just named. 
To reach the portrait-gallery we ascend the staircase on the left. The 
portraits, which were re-arranged in the months of March and April. 
1879, are exhibited in chronological order. The following is a list of the 
more important, arranged alphabetically. 

Albert, Prince Consort (1819-1861), by Winterhalter. 

George Monk, Duke of Albemarle (1608-1670), by Lely. 

John Allen, historian and reviewer (1770-1843), by Landseer. 

Jeffrey, Lord Amherst (1717-1797), by Gainsborough. 

Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. (1575-1619), by Van Somer. 

Queen Anne (1664-1714), by Dahl. 

Charles Babboffe , inventor of the calculating machine (1792-1871) , by 
Lawrence. 

Di'. Isaac Barroic. the theologian and mathematician (1630-1677), Le 
t'evre. 

William Pulteney, Earl of Bath (1682-1764), by Reynolds. 

Francis Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver (1730-1813), by Opie. 

William Russell, flrst Duke of Bedford (1613-1700), by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Sir William Blackstone (1723-1780), the jurist, author of the famou.s 
'C<»mmentaries\ by Reynolds. 

Sir Francis Bourgeois, founder of the Dulwich Gallery (1756-1811). by 
Beechey. 

George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham (1627-1687), by Lely. 

Thomas Campbell, the poet (1777-1844), by Lawrence. 

Sir Benjamin H. Carew , admiral and friend of Nelson (1760-1834). by 
Sir .Tohn Hayter. 

Sir Dudley Carleton , afterwards Viscount Dorchester , diplomatist and 
man-of-letters (1572-1631), by C. Jansen. 

Anna, Lady Carleton, his f^rst wife, by C. Jansen. 

Sir Willicm Chambers, the architect of Somerset House (172G-lTviG), 
by Reynolds. 

Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland (1640-1709), by Lely. 

George Colman the Elder, dramatist (1733-1794), by Gainsborough. 

Charles, Marquis Cornwallis, Governor - General of India (1738-18(15), 
by Gainsborough. 

William, lirst Earl of Craven (1606-1697), by Honthorst. 

William, Duke of Cumberland, commander at Culloden (1721-1765), by 
Kevnolds. 

* Charles Dibdin , the song writer and dramatist (1745-1813) , by T. 
Phillips. 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870), at the age of 43, by T. Phillips. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, by Van Dyck. 

Edward VI. (1537-1553), as a boy, by an unknown painter. 

Queen Elizabeth (1533-1603). at the age of 38, a miniature, by Hilliard. 

The same, in middle lifo and at an advanced age, bv unknown artist<!. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I. and direct ancestress 
of <iueen Victoria (1596-1662), by Mireveldt. 

John Fox, the martvrologist (15ir-1587), bv an unknown painter. 

George TIL (1738-18*^0). bv Allan Ramsav.' 

George IV. (1762-1830), a study in 'profile for the coinage, by 
Lawrence. 

George Frederick Hun.fel (lUvSl-1749), by Hudson. 
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Field- Mat- fhal Viscount Hardinge (1786-1866), rJovemor-GenerBl of 
India, by Sir Francis Grant. 

Wm^ren HasHnffg, the first Governor-General of India (1733-1818), painted 
in 1811, by Sir Thuinas Lawrence. 

Henry IV. (1366-1413), an old panel picture, bv an unknown painter. 

Henrf VII. (1457-1509) , dated 1505 , painted by an unknown Flemish 
artist. 

Henri/ VIII. (1491-1547), when young, by an unknown painter. 

Henry VIII. ^ when about 56 vears old, a life-?ize painting on panel. 

Sir WiUicm Herschel (173R-18^), bv Abbott. 

William Hogarth (1667-1764), painting the Muse of Comedy, by him.<)eH. 

Eev, Edward Irving (1792-1^), founder of the 'Catholic and Apostolic 
Church', by Slater. 

James I. (1566-16^) , as a boy with a falcon , full-length portrait , by 
Zucchero. 

The same^ seated in his robes of state, by Van Somer. 

Angelica Kau/mann (1740-1807), the artist, by herself. 

John Knox (1505-157(^, bv an unknown painter. 

Sir Edwin Landseer (180!^-1873) , sketched in pen and ink from life 
in 1852, by Sir F. Grant. 

Henry., third Marquis of Lansdotcne (1780-1863), by Hoppner. 

Queen Mary I. (1516-1658), painted in 1544, by an unknown artist. 

Maryy Queen of Scots (b. 1542, beheaded 1587)^ by an unknown French 
artist. 

The same, painted in 1578 during her captivity at Sheffield, by P. 
Oudry. 

fheobuld Matthew (^Father Matthew"), the apostle of temperance in 
Ireland (d. 1856), by Leahy. 

John Opie, R. A.., the portrait painter (1761-1807), by himself. 

Henrietta., Duchess of Orleans., daughter of Charles* I. (1644-168L>), by 
Mignard. 

Philip II. of Spain, husband of (^ueen Mary I. (1527-1598), whole 
length bv Coellc. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618), bv Zucchero. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), by himself. 

Richard III. (1452-1485), bv an unknown painter. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), by Graham Gilbert. 

The same, sketched at Abbotsford by Sir Edwin Landseer. 

William Petty , Earl of Shelburne , afterwards first Marquis of Lans- 
doume (1737-1805), by Sir Joshua ReynoRs. 

The Electress Sophia (1630-1714), grand-daughter of James I., and 
mother of George 1., by Honthorst. 

Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, friend and patron of Shakspeure 
(1573-1624), bv Mireveldt. 

William Shakspeare (1564-1616), half-length fri>m life (the Chandos 
portrait). 

George Stephensott, the first to apply the locomotive engine to rail- 
way trains (178M848), by H. W. Pickersg'ill. 

Jonathan Swift (1627-1746), bv C. Jervas. 

Sir David WilUe, the historical painter (1786-1841), by himself. 

Willitan ill. (1660-1702), at the age of seven years, by Comelit Jansen. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Willictms, the statesman and writer (1709-1759), 
by Raphael Mengs. 

Thonms Wolsey. Cardinal (t471-153()), bv an unknown painter. 

William Wordsworth, the poet (1770-1850), by Pickersgill. 

Anne Hyde, Duchess of Yoi'k, mother of Queen Mary and Queen Anne 
(1637-1671), by Sir Peter Lely. 

The House of Commons in 1838, containing 390 portraits, by Hayter. 

Meeting of the Fine Arts Commission ^ in 1846, containing 28 portraits, 
by John Partridge. . ' . . , 

r .- > ' ' " ' / . -'. ■ 
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28. Belgravia. Chelsea. Kensal Oreen Cemetery. 

MUlhank Prison, Chelsea Hospital. Royal MUitary Asylum. 

The southern portion of the "West End, commonly known as 
Belgravia, and bounded by Hyde Park, the Green Park, Sloane 
Street, and Pimlico, consists of a number of handsome streets 
and squares (^Belgrave Square, Eaton Square, Grosvenor Place, 
etc.), all of which have sprang up within the last few decades. It 
derives its general name from Belgrave Square, the centre of West 
End pride and fashion. Like Tybumia , to the N. of Hyde Park, 
it is one of the most fashionable quarters of the town. At Pimlico 
on the S.E. stands Victoria Station , the extensive West End 
terminus of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and of the 
London and Brighton Railway (p. 29), whence Victoria Street, 
opened up not many years ago through a wilderness of purlieus, 
leads N.E. to Westminster ; Yauxhall Bridge Road S.E. toVauxhall 
Bridge; Buckingham Palace Road and Commercial Road S.W. to 
Chelsea Bridge and Battersea Park (p. 277). 

On the Thames, near Vauxhall Bridge, to the E. of Pimlico, and 
between Chelsea and Westminster, rises Millbank Penitentiary 
(PI. B, 25), a huge mass of buildings, built and arranged from 
designs by Jeremy Bentham (d. 1832). It is conducted on the cellular 
or separate system. The prisoners, who average about 700 in 
number, are of both sexes, and during their detention are taught 
some kind of trade. Criminals who are sentenced to penal servitude 
are usually confined here for 3 or 4 months, until their ultimate 
place of punishment is decided upon. 

Vauxhall Bridge, constructed by Walker in 1816, is 800 ft. long, 
and consists of nine iron arches. The river is crossed farther up 
by the Victoria Railway Bridge, used for the various lines of 
railway converging at Victoria Station, and by the elegant Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge, built in 1858, both of which are at the E. end 
of Battersea Park (p. 277). — A little to the S. of Vauxhall Bridge 
is Kennington Oval, a cricket-ground second only to Lord's in 
public favour and in interest. 

Chelteay now a suburb of London, was for many ages before it 
was swallowed up, a country village, like Kensington, with many 
distinguished residents. It appears in Domesday Book as Chelched. 
Its old Church is worth a visit, though disfigured by restoration. 

The extensive building on the N. bank of the Thames, a 
little to the W. of Chelsea Bridge, is Chelsea Hospital (PI. B, 13, 
14), an institution for old and invalid soldiers , begun in the reign 
of Charles II. by Wren, on the site of a theological college (the 
name 'college' being sometimes still applied to the building), but not 
aompleted till the time of William and Mary. The hospital, consist- 
ing of a central structure flanked by two wings, and facing the river, 
has accommodation for 540 pensioners. In addition to these about 
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70,000 out-pensioners annually obtain relief, varying from 1 ^2^* 
to Ss. 772^- & day, out of the invested funds of the establishment, 
which is also partly supported by a grant from Parliament. The 
annual expenses are about 28,000i. 

The centre of the quadrangle in front of the hospital is occu- 
pied by a bronze statue of Charles II., by Grinling Gibbons. The 
hospital (small fee to pensioner who acts as cicerone) contains a 
chapel with numerous flags, 13 French eagles, and an altar-piece 
by Sebastian Ricci^ representing the Ascension of Christ. In the 
dining-hall is an equestrian portrait of Charles II., by Verrio. 

To the N. of the hospital lies the Boyal Military Aiyliim 
(PI. B, 13, 17), founded in 1801 by the Duke of York, and con- 
sequently often called the Duke of York's School^ an institution in 
which about 500 orphans of soldiers are annually maintained and 
educated. The building is quadrangular in shape, and has a Doric 
portico in front. Friday, from 10 to 4, is the best day to visit the 
school. — In Chelsea Bridge Road, near the asylum, are the largest 
and finest of all the Barracks for the Foot Guards, with accom- 
modation for 1000 men. 

To the iS.E., on part of the ornamental grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
there stood in the reigns of (ieorge II. and George III. a place of amuse- 
ment named the Ranelagk^ which was famous beyond any other place 
in London as the centre of the wildest and showiest gaiety. Banquets, 
masquerades, fStes, etc. were celebrated here in the most extravagant style. 
Kings and ambassadors, statesmen and literati, court beauties, ladies of 
fashion, and the demi-'tnonde met and mingled at the Ranelafh as they 
now meet nowhere in the metropolis. Its principal building, the 'Rotunda', 
185 ft. in diameter, not unlike in external appearance to the present 
Albert Hall, was erected in 174- >, by William Jones. Horace Walpole 
describes it as 'a vast amphitheatre, linely gilt, painted, and illuminated, 
into which everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding is 
admitted for twelve pence\ This haunt of pleasure seekers was closed 
in 1B05, and every trace of it has long been obliterated. 

To the 8.W. of the hospital lies the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 
presented by Sir Hans Sloane to the Society of Apothecaries, on 
condition that 50 new varieties of plants grown in it should be an- 
nually furnished to the Royal Society, until the number so pre- 
sented amounted to 2000. It is famed for its fine cedars. Tickets 
of admission (gratis) may be obtained in Apothecaries' Hall, Water 
Lane, Blackfriars (p. 108). 

The past associations of Chelsea are full of Interest. Sir Thomas 
More resided in Chelsea, near the river and Battersea Bridge, in Beaufort 
House, which has now disappeared, and where he was often visited by Era.<>- 
mus. Sir Hans Sloane, lord of the manor of Chelsea, lived at the manor house 
there, and made the collection which formed the beginning of the British 
Museum (see p. 218). His name is commemorated in Sloane Street, Sloane 
Square, etc. Bishop Atterbury, Dean Swift, and Dr. Arbuthnot all resided 
in Church Street. Sir Richard Steele resided not far off. Mrs. Somerville 
lived at Chelsea Hospital, where her husband was physician. Leigh Hunt 
lived in Cheyne Row, and that unpretending street has for many years 
contained the residence of Thomas Carlyle, one of the greatest living writers. 

A little to the W. was Little Chelsea, now West Brompton, where 
the famous Earl of Shaftesbury of the 'Characteristics' resided in Shaftes- 
bury House. This mansion, in which Locke wrote part of his 'Essay on 
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the Human Undepfitanding", and Addison pRrt«» of the. 'Spectator", has been 
converted into a workhoufle. 

Skirting the Thuines, a little to the W. of Chelsea Hospital , is 
the new Chelsea Embankment (p. 108), which passes the elegant 
Albert Suspension Bridge, and Battersea Bridge, and leads to Cre- 
morne Gardens^ so named from their original owner, Lord Cremorne, 
and formerly a yery x>opalar place of recreation, but closed in 1877. 

Xenaal Green Cemetery. The majority of the cemeteries of 
London are uninteresting, owing to the English custom of hurying 
eminent men within the walls of churches. This cemetery, howeyer, 
pleasantly situated as yet amid rustic environs, on the N,W. side 
of London, forms an exception, and will repay a visit. It is most 
easily reached by omnibus from Edgeware Road. We may also 
travel by the Metropolitan Railway to Notting Hill or Westboume 
Park Station (p. SIO), each of which is about 3/4 M. to the S. of 
the cemetery; or by the North London Railway yia Hampstead 
Heath to Kensal Green Station, ^/2 M. to the north. 

Kensal Green Cemetery , laid out in 1832, covers an area of about GO 
acres, and contains about seventy thousand graves. It is divided into a 
consecrated portion for members of the Church of England, and an nn- 
consecrated portion for dissenters. Most of the tombstones are plain 
upright slabs, but in the upper part of the cemetery, particularly on the 
principal path leading to the chapel, there are several monuments hand- 
somely executed in granite and marble, some of which pos.sess con- 
siderable artistic value. Among the eminent people interred here are — 
Brunei, the engineer; Sidney Smith, the author; Mulready, the painter: 
Kemble, the actor; Sir Charles Eastlake, the painter and historian of art; 
Buckle, the historian; Leigh Hunt, the essayist; Sir .Tohn Ross, the arctic 
navigator ; Thackeray, the novelist ; John Leech, the well-known illustrator 
of 'Punch''; Gibson, the sculptor; Mde. Tietjens, the great singer ; Charle8 
Mathews, the actor. — Cardinal Wiseman is interred in the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery, adjacent to Kensal Green. 

Highgate Cemetery (p. 304) to the N., and Norwood Cemetery to 
the S. of London, are worth visiting for the sake of the excellent 
*Views they afford. Abne^ Park Cemetery , near Stoke Newingtou, 
is much used as a burying-grouud by Nonconformists. 
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29. St. Saviour's Church. 

Barclay and Perkins* Brewery, Ouy'a Hospital. Southwark Park. 

The 'Surrey Side* of the metropoliB, with a popniation of 
200,000 souls, has in some Tespects a character of its own. It is a 
scene of great bnsiness life and bustle from Lambeth to Bermondsey, 
but its great sights, institutions, and public buildings are few. 
That part of it immediately opposite the City, from London Bridge 
to Charing Cross, is known as *the Borough', a name which It rightly 
enjoys over the heads of such newly created boroughs as Green- 
wich or the Tower Hamlets, seeing it has returned two members 
to Parliament for more than 500 years. We note a few of its objects 
of interest. 

Mention must be made, in the first place, of 8t Bavionr's Chvreh 
(PI. W, 38; ///), one of the oldest churches in London, situated 
opposite the London Bridge Station , in Wellington Street, which 
runs S. from Lond,on Bridge. The church, which was built in the 
13th cent, by Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, belonged originally to 
the old Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overy, but was conyerted 
into a parish church by Henry VIII. in 1540. Of this original build- 
ing, which was cruciform in shape, and constructed in the Early 
English style, nothing now remains but the interesting choir, 
transept, and Lady Chapel. The naye was taken down in 1840, 
and replaced by an incongruous new structure. Above the cross 
is a low quadrangular tower, flanked by comer-towers. 

The trials of reputed heretics under Queen Mary in 1555 took 
place in the beautiful Lady Chapel, which is flanked with aisles, 
and lies from north and south. The chapel and choir were restored 
in 1820 and 1832, with only partial success. The altar-screen in 
the choir was erected by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in the early 
years of the 16th cent. 

The most interesting monument in the church is that of the 
the poet John Gower (1325-1402), the friend of Chaucer. It con- 
sists of a sarcophagus with a recumbent marble flgure of the poet, 
whose head rests upon his three principal works, the Speculum 
meditaniis, Vox clamantis, and Confesaio amantis, while his feet 
are supported by a lion. In the Lady Chapel is the monument of 
Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester (d. 1625). Massinger and 
Fletcher, the dramatists, Edmund Shakspeare, a player, brother of 
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the poet, and Lawrence Fletcher, who was a lessee, along with 
Shakspeare and Burbage, of the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, 
are also buried here. — On the river, near St. Saviour's, once stood 
Winchester House, the residence of the bishops of Winchester, and 
the Globe Theatre just mentioned. — The central station of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade is in 8outhwark Bridge Road. 

In Park Street, near St. Saviour's, is situated Kessn. Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co.'s Brewery (PI. W, 38 ; ///), partly on the former 
site of the Globe Theatre. This is one of the most extensiye estab- 
lishments of the kind in London , and is well worthy of a visit, 
on account both of its great size and its admirable arrangements. 

The brewery covers an area of about 12 acres, forming a miniature 
town of houses, sheds, lofts, stables, streets, and courts. At the 
entrance stand the Offices, where visitors, who readily obtain an 
order to inspect the establishment on application by letter, enter 
their names in a book. The guide who is assigned to the visitor 
on entering, and who shows all the most interesting parts of the 
establishment, expects a fee of one shilling. In most of the rooms 
there is a very oppressive and heady odour, particularly in the 
cooling-room, where the carbonic acid gas lies about a foot deep 
over the fresh brew. Visitors are recommended to exercise caution 
in accepting the guide's invitation to breathe this gas. 

In spite of the vast dimensions of the boilers, vats, fermenting 
^squares', and other apparatus, none but the initiated will have any 
idea of the enormous quantity of liquor brewed here in the course 
of a year. About 200,000 quarters of malt are anuually consumed, 
and the yearly duty paid to government by the firm amounts to the 
immense sum of 180, 0002. The head brewer receives a salary of 
10002. per annum. The originator of the brewery was Dr. John- 
son's friend Thrale, after whose death it was sold to Messrs. Barclay 
and Perkins. Dr. Johnson's words on the occasion of the sale, which 
he attended as an executor , though often quoted , are worthy of 
repetition : ^We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.' 
Two vats are shown, each of which can contain 3300 barrels of 
liquor. The water used in brewing is supplied by Artesian wells, 
sunk on the premises. 

The stables contain about 150 horses, many of which are bred 

in Yorkshire. They are used for carting the beer in London. 

The brewing trade in London has become a great power within the 
last twenty or thirty years, and is felt to have a serious bearing upon 
the results of parliamentary and municipal elections. It is no longer a 
merely manufacturing ' trade, but promotes the consumption of its own 
goods by the purchase or lease of drinking-houses, where its agents are 
installed to conduct the sale. These agents are nominal tenants and are 
possessed of votes, and their ntmiber is so great, that the power of re- 
turning the candidate who favours the 'trade' is often in their hands. 
All the great brewers are now understood to be extensive proprietors of 
public houses. 

To the S. of London Bridge Station is Guy's Hospital (PI. 0,10), 
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founded in 1721 by Guy, the bookseller, vrho had amassed an im- 
mense fortune by speculation in South Sea stock. The institution 
contains 710 beds, and relieves 5000 in-patients and above 80,000 
out-patients annually. The yearly Income of the hospital is 40, 0002. 

The court contains a brazen, and the chapel a marble statue 
of the founder (d. 1724), the latter by Bacon. Sir Astley Cooper, 
the celebrated surgeon, to whom a monument has been erected in 
St. Paul's (see p. 82), is buried here. 

Sontliwark Park (PI. W, 49, B, 49, 53), in Rotherhithe (p. 61), 
farther to the S., recently laid out by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at a cost of more than 100,000i^., covers an area of 62 acres, 
and is in the immediate neighbourhood of the extensive Surrey 
Docks (p. 120). — Among other intraesting associations connected 
with this locality the following may be noticed. The name of Park 
SUrtet reminds us of the extensive Park of the Bishops of Win- 
chester, which occupied the river side from Winchester House to 
Holland House. In the fields to the S. of this park were the circuses 
for bull and bear baiting, so popular in the time of the Stuarts. 
Edwazd Alleyne was for many years the 'Keeper of the King's wild 
beasts' here, and amassed thereby the fortune which enabled him 
to found Dulwich College (see p. 288). — Richard Baxter often 
preached in a church in Park Street, and in Zoar Street there was 
a chapel in which John Bunyan is said to have ministered. — Mint 
Street recalls the mint existing here under Henry YIII. — In High 
Street there stood down to 1875 the old Talbot or Tabard Inn, the 
starting-point of Chaucer's 'Canterbury Pilgrims'. 

30. Lambeth Palace. Bethlebem Hospital. Battersea 

Park. 

St. Thomases Hospital, St. George^ s Cathedral. 

On the right bank of the Thames, from Westminster Bridge to 
Vauxhall Bridge, stretches the new Albert Embankment (p. 107). 
On it , opposite the Houses of Parliament , stands St. Thomas's 
Hospital (PI. W, 29 ; /F), a spacious edifice built by Currey in 
1868-71, at a cost of 500,000«. It consists of seven four-storied 
buildings in red brick, united by arcades, and is in all 590 yds. long. 
The number of in-patients annually treated at the hospital is 6000, 
of out-patients over 60,000. Its annual revenue is 39,000i. Profes- 
sional visitors will be much interested in the admirable internal 
arrangements (admission on Tuesdays at 10 a. m.). The hospital 
was formerly in a building in High Street , Southwark , which was 
sold to the South Eastern Railway Company in 1862 for 296,000i. 

Lambeth Palaee (PI. W, 29; IV), above the hospital, at the £. 
end of Lambeth Bridge (built in 1862), has been for over 600 
years the London residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It 
can only be visited by the special permission of the archbishop 

18* 
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(apply to the chaplain). The Chapel, 72ft. long and 56ft. broad, 
built in 1245 by Archbishop Boniface in the Early English style, 
is the oldest part of the building. The screen and windows were 
placed here by Archbishop Laud. The Lollards' Tower , adjoining 
the W. end of the chapel, so called because the Lollards, or followers 
of Wycliffe, are said to have been imprisoned and tortured here, is 
an old, massive, square keep, erected by Archbishop Chicheley in 
1434. A small room in the upper part of the tower, 13'/2 ft- long» 
12 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, called the 'prison', still contains seyeral 
inscriptions by prisoners, and eight large rings fastened in the wall, 
to which the heretics were chained. The Earl of Essex, Queen 
Elizabeth's faTOurite, Sir Thomas Armstrong , and Lovelace, the 
poet, were also confined here. — The Hall , 92 ft. long and 40 ft. 
broad, was built by Archbishop Juxon in 1663 , and has a roof in 
the style of that of Westminster Hall, with Italian instead of Gothic 
details. — The Library ^ established by Archbishop Bancroft in 1610, 
consists of 30,000 vols, and 2000 MSS., some of which, including 
the Registers of the official acts of the archbishops from 1274 to 1744 
in 41 vols., are very valuable. It is at present kept in the hall, 
and is accessible on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between 
10a.m. and 3 p.m., on previous written application to the librarian. 
— The Quard Chamber, 60 ft. long, and 25 ft. broad, contains 
portraits of the archbishops since 1533, including Archbishop Laud, 
by VanDycki Herring, \ty Hogarth; Seeker, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Sutton, by Sir William Beechey ; and Howley, by Shee. — In the 
private archiepiscopal library is a portrait of Archbishop Warham, 
by Holbein (1504), while the dining-room contains portraits of 
Luther and his wife. The massive brick gateway, flanked by two 
towers, was erected by Cardinal Morton in the end of the 15th 
century. 

Bethleliem Hotpital (PI. W, 33 ; popularly corrupted into Bed- 
lam) , a lunatic asylum , is situated at the point where Lambeth 
Road, leading E. from Lambeth Palace, joins St. George's Road. 
The hospital was founded in Bishopsgate Street by Sheriff Simon 
Fitz-Mary in 1246, but was presented by Henry VIII. to the city 
of London in 1547, and converted into a madhouse. The building 
in Bishopsgate Street was taken down in. 1675 , and a new hospital 
built in Moorflelds , to replace which the present building in St. 
George's Fields, Lambeth, was begun in 1812. llie cost of con- 
struction of the hospital, which has a frontage 900 ft. long, was 
122,000i. ; the architect was Lewis, but the dome was added by 
Smirke. The establishment can accommodate 400 patients , and is 
fitted up with every modem appliance, including hot air and water 
pipes , and various appliances for the amusement of the hapless 
inmates , including billiards. Professional men , who are admitted 
by cards obtained from one of the governing physicians, will find a 
visit to the hospital exceedingly interesting. — There are also ex- 
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tensive lunatic asylums at Hanwell (p. 310), 772 M. W. of London, 
on the Great Western Railway, and Colney Hatch ^ 6^/2 M. N. of 
Loudon, on the Great Northern Railway, near the Alexandra Palace 
fp. 304). 

Near the hospital, at the corner of St. George's Road and 
Westminster Bridge Road, stands the principal Roman Catholic 
church in London, St. George's Cathedral (PL W, 33) , begun by 
■Pugin in the Gothic style in 1840 , and completed , with the ex- 
ception of the tower, in 1848. 

In Newington Butts, a little to the E., near the well-known 
inn, the Elephant and Castle (p. 71), is the Tabernacle of the popular 
preacher Mr. Spurgeon, built in the classic style, and accom- 
modating 5000 persons. — A costly and elegant Nonconformist 
chapel, called Chriatchureh, has recently been erected in West- 
minster Bridge Road for the congregation of the late celebrated 
Rowland Hill, of Surrey Chapel. The beautiful tower and spire 
are a memorial of President Lincoln. A large portion of the money 
spent on the erection of the church was collected in America. 

Battergea Park (PI. B, 14, 15, 18, 19), at the S.W. end 
of London, on the right bank of the Thames, opposite Chelsea 
Hospital, was laid out in 1852-58 at a cost of 312,890^, and is 
185 acres in extent. It is most conveniently reached by taking a 
steamboat to Battersea Pier. At the lower end of the park is the 
elegant Chelsea Bridge, lead.ing to Pimlico, and V-j^* distant from 
the Sloane Square and Victoria stations of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. From the upper end of the park the new Albert Suspension 
Bridge crosses to the Chelsea Embankment. At the N.E. angle of 
the park is Battersea Park Station, and at the S.£. angle York 
Road Station. The principal attraction of the extensive pleasure- 
grounds, which are provided with an artificial sheet of water, groups 
of trees, etc., U the Sub-tropical Garden, 4 acres in extent, contain- 
ing most beautiful and carefully cultivated flower-beds and tropical 
plants , which are in perfection in August and September. Near 
the N. entrance is a convenient refreshment-room, and in the 
vicinity there is a good restaurant. 
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31. Greenwich Hospital and'Park. 

Greenwich, situated on the Thames, 6M. below London Bridge, 
may be reached either by the Greenwich Raihoay from Charing Cross 
Station, in 24 min. (trains every 20min. ; fares Is., 9d., 6d. ; 
stations, Waterloo Junction , Cannon Street , London Bridge, Spa 
Road, Deptford, Greenwich)-, or hy Steamboat, in 3/^-lY4 hr. ac- 
cording to the state of the tide (every 1/2 hr. ; fares 6d. and Ad. ; 
piers, Westminster, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple Pier, Black- 
friars, St. Paul's, London Bridge, Cherry Gardens, Thames Tunnel, 
Limehouse, West India Dock, Commercial Dock, Millwall, Green- 
wich). The latter route is preferable in fine weather. — The trav- 
eller may combine a visit to Blackwall (East India Docks, see 
p. 120) with the excursion to Greenwich; trains of the Blackwall 
Railway run in 20 min. (fares 6d., Ad.) to Blackwall, whence a 
steamboat plies every 1/2 ^^ur to Greenwich, in 20 min. 

Greenwich. Hotels: *Tbapalgak Hotel; •Thos. Quarter- 
Maine's Ship Tavbbn, expensive ; Crown and Sceptre. Connect- 
ed with the Ship Tavern is a restaurant, called the •Ship Stores, 
which is cheaper ; dinner 3-4«. At the close of the parliamentary 
session the Cabinet ministers and some other members of the Gov- 
ernment usually meet to partake of a banquet at Greenwich, 
known as the Whitebait Dinner, from the whitebait, a small fish 
not much more than an inch in length , for which Greenwich is 
famous, and which is considered a great delicacy. It is eaten with 
cayenne pepper and lemon juice. "When the Liberals are In power 
the ministerial whitebait dinner is held at the Trafalgar Hotel, 
whereas the Conservatives patronise Quartermalne's. 

*Chreenwich Hospital (PI. B, 70) occupies the site of an old 
royal palace, built in 1433 by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
called by him Placentia or Plaisance. In it Henry VIII. and his 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth , were born, and here Edward YI. 
died. During the Commonwealth the palace was removed. In 1667 
Charles II. began to rebuild it, but he only completed the wing 
which is named after him. Twenty years later, after the accession 
of William III., the building was resumed, and in 1694 the palace 
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^^9 converted into a hospital for aged and disabled sailors. The 
i|mber of inmates aecommodated in the hospital was about 2700 
Hwn to the end of 1865, when it decreased to 350, in consequence 
a resolution of the Admiralty, which gave the pensioners the 
Lon of remaining in the hospital or of receiving an out-door pen- 
Besides these , there have always been about 2000 sailors in 
seipt of out-door relief from the institution. The revenue of the 
ipital amounts to about 130,000^. per annum, being derived 
fcinly from landed property, aided by a subsidy of 20,000i. from 
rernment. The hospital is now partly used as a Royal Naval 
Uege, for the instruction of naval officers ; but many of the suites 
^xooms are at present unoccupied. 

I;^\jm The building consist^ of four masses or sections. On the side 

Lt the river are the W. or Km a Ghajilbs pile , with the library, 

the £. or Queen Anne section , which now contains a naval 

iseum. These are both in the Ionic style. Behind are the S.W. 

mo William section , and the S.E. or Queen Ma&y section, 

furnished with a dome in Wren's style. The River Terrace, 890 ft. 

is embellished with two granite obelisks, one in commem- 

ion of the marine officers and men who fell In the New Zea- 

rebellion of 1863-64 ; and the other (of red granite) in honour 

iieutenant BeUot , a French naval officer , who lost his life in a 

rch for Franklin. The quadrangle in the centre contains a marble 

ie of George II. j by Rysbrack. — On the S.W. side is the 

imen'8 HoipUal, for sailors of all nationalities, transferred hither 

1865 from the Dreadnought, an old man-of-war stationed in the 

kmes. 

The bas-relief above the entrance in the King William section 

presents the death of Nelson. In the interior of the same de- 

tment is the Painted Hall , 106 ft. long , 50 ft. broad , and 

L high , containing the Naval OcMery of pictures and portraits 

Lch commemorate the naval victories and heroes of Great Britain. 

paintings on the wall and ceiling were executed by Sir James 

iomhiU in 1707-27. 

The VssTXBULE containa, amongst other pictares. Portraits of Go- 

ibus and Andrea Doria (from Italian originals); Reynolds^ Admiral 

irrington; Gainsborough, Earl of Sandwich; statues of Admirals St. Vin- 

l(nt, Howe, Kelson, and Duncan; on the left, a memorial tablet to Sir 

>hn Fraiiklin and his companions, executed by Weatmacott. — The 

lALL. The four comers are filled with marble statues; to the left of 

le entrance, Adm. de Saumarez, by Steele; to the right, Gapt. Sir 

William Peel, by Theed; to the left of the exit, Viscount Exmouth, by 

faedowell; to the right, Adm. Sir Sidney Smith, by Kirk. By the last 

lamed statue is a flag presented by Lady MacGlintock to the English 

irctic Expedition of 1875-76, and afterwards unfurled by the members 

a the highest N. latitude which had ever hitherto been reached. The 

following pictures are specially noteworthy: to the right, Loutherbourg, 

11. Destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588, and 25. Lord Howe''s 

[victory at Ouessant; 40. Cfiambers (after Ben. West), Battle of La Hogue, 

1692; 47. Zoffany , Death of Gaptain Gook in 1779; 72. Devis, Death of 

Nelson in 1806; 76. Twner, Battle of Trafalgar; 81. Arnold , Battle r 
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Aboukir^ 86. Jones^ Battle of St. Vincent; 92. Allen^ Nelson boarding the 
San Nicholas, 1797. Then a number of portraits: 24. St. Vincent i 36. Hood; 
32. Bridport, by Reynolds; 43. George, Duke of Cumberland, by Kneller; 
46. Cook, by Dance; 48. James II.; Sir James Clark Ross; 57. Adm. 
Kempenfelt; 69. Sir Charles Napier; 75. Nelson; 77. CoUingwood; 78. 
Capt. G. Duff; 90. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, by Lely; 96. W. Penn, by 
Lely. — In the Upper Hall are busts of (left) Rivers, William IV., Blake, 
Adam, and Liardet. — The Nblson Room contains pictures by West and 
others in honour of the heroic Admiral , and also a series of portraits 
of his contemporaries. 

Ill the S.E. or Queen Mary edifice is the Chapel^ whicli contains 
an altar-piece by West^ representing the shipwreck of St. Paul, and 
monuments of Adm. Sir R. Keats, by Chantrey, and Adm. Sir 
Thomas Hardy, by Behnes. The Museum, in the E. or Queen Anne 
wing (admission free), contains models of ships, rigging, and various 
apparatus ; the coat worn by Nelson at the battle of the Nile , and 
the one in which he was slain at Trafalgar ; Nelson's watch ; me- 
mentoes of the Franklin expedition. — The Hall is open daily 
(free) , in summer from 10 to 6 , and in winter from 10 to 3 ; on 
Sundays not till after 1 p.m. 

At the Boi^ Naval School, lying between the hospital and 
Greenwich Park , 1000 children of English seamen are educated 
(800 boys and 200 girls). 

To the S. of Greenwich is *Greenwidi Park (PL B, 71), 174 
acres in extent, laid out during the reign of Charles II. by the 
celebrated Le Ndtre. The park , with its fine old chestnuts and 
herds of tame deer, is a favourite resort of Londoners of the middle 
classes on Sundays and holidays , particularly on Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, and Whitsun-Monday. A hill in the centre, 180 ft. in 
height, is crowned by the famous Greenwich Royal Observatoty (no 
admission), from the meridian of which English astronomers make 
their calculations. The correct time for the whole of England is 
settled here every day at 1 p.m. ; a large coloured ball descends 
many feet, and the time is telegraphed hence to the most important 
towns throughout the country. A standard clock and various 
standard measures of length are fixed just outside the entrance, 
pro bono publico. The terrace in front of the observatory and the 
other elevated portions of the park command an extensive and 
varied view over the river, bristling with the masts of vessels all 
the way to London, over the Hainault and Epping Forests, backed 
by the hills of Hampstead , and over the plain extending to the N. 
of the Thames and intersected by docks and canals. 

On the S. and S.E., Greenwich Park is bounded by Blackheatk, 
where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade once assembled the rebellious *meu 
of Kent', grown impatient under hard deprivations, for the purpose 
of attacking the metropolis , and where belated travellers were not 
unfrequently robbed in former times. 
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Woolwich, also situated on the Thames, 9 M. below London, 
may be reached by a steamboat of the London Steamboat Company 
(fares Qd. and 4d.) ; or by the North Kent Railway (stations, New 
Cross, St. John's, Lewisham, Blackheath, Charlton^ from Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge ; or, lastly, hy tlie Blackwall 
Railway from Fenchurch Street station to Blackwall, whence a 
steamboat plies to Woolwich every 1/2 ^r. — A subway is at present 
being constructed below the Thames between N. and S. Woolwich. 

The Royal Absbnal , one of the most imposing establishments 
in existence for the manufacture of materials of war, is shown on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays between 10 and 1, and 2 and 4, by tickets, 
obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall. Foreigners must receive 
special permission by application through their ambassador. The 
chief departments are the Gun Factory , established in 1716 by 
a German named Schalch (the new Woolwich guns are not cast, 
but formed of wrought-iron bars) ; the Laboratory for making 
cartridges and projectiles; and the Gun-carriage and Waggon De- 
partment. The arsenal covers an area of 100 acres, and affords 
employment to 10,000 men. The magazines, which extend along the 
Thames for nearly a mile, contain enormous stores of war materials. 

To the W. of the arsenal, and higher up the slope, lie the Royal 
Marine Barracks, eight buildings connected by a corridor, and con- 
taining a battalion of marines. Still higher up, opposite Woolwich 
Common, are the Royal Artillery Barracks, 1200 ft. in length, with 
accommodation for 4000 men and 1000 horses. In front of the 
building are placed several pieces of ordnance from India and the 
Crimea, including a cannon 16 1/2 ft» long, cast in 1677 for the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe, and ^looted' at Bhurtpore ; four Florentine guns 
of 1750 ; and specimens of armour-plating penetrated by shots. 

The Royal Military Academy , established in 1719, and trans- 
ferred in 1806 to the present building on Woolwich Common, 
trains cadets for the Engineers or Artillery. 

On the N.W. side of the Common stands the Royal Military 
Repository, ox Rotunda (113 ft. in diameter), built by Nash in 1814, 
containing a military museum, with models of fortifications and 
designs and specimens of modern artillery (open to the public daily 
from 10 to 5). 

The Dockyard , established by Henry VIII. in 1532 , has been 
closed since 1st Oct. 1869. — The extensive Telegraphic Works of 
Siemens Brothers, where submarine cables are made, are worth 
visiting (special card of admission necessary, to be procured only 
at the Loudon office , 12 Queen Anne's Gate , by visitors provided 
with an introduction). 

About 11/2 M. to the S. of Woolwich Common, rises Shooters' 
Hill, a conspicuous eminence, commanding an extensive and char- 
ming view of the richly wooded plains of Kent. 
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Sydenham. 

Trains for the Cry- 
stal Palace leave Lon- 
don Bridge Station 
(p. 30), Ludgate Hill 
Station (p. 30), and 
Victoria Station (p .29) 
nearly every Y4 hr. 
Fares from eacli of 
these stations, Is. 3d., 
!«., and 7d. ; return- 
tickets 2»., 1«. 6«i., la. 
Admission to the Pa- 
lace is, ; Saturdays 2<. 
6d. (hut in August, 
Septemher, and Octo- 
her Is. only) ; retuni- 
tickets including the 
price of admission are 
issued at the railway 
stations, and cost (on 
the 1«. days), 2«. 
6d., 2«., and is. 6d. 
On special occasions, 
duly advertised in the 
newspapers before- 
hand, the prices are 
raised. Children under 
12 years of age pay 
half-price. Trains also 
run from all stations 
on the North London 
Railway, hut by a 
very circuitous route, 
via Hampstead Heath, 
Willesden Junction, 
and Kensington ; and 
visitors will do better 
to hook through from 
the stations of the Me- 
tropolitan lines. The 
Palace is opened on 
Monday at 9 a. m., on 
other days at 10 a.m., 
and closed at dusk, 
except on firework 
evenings. 
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A hasty visit to the Palace and gardens, including the journey 
there and back, occupies a -whole day. Meals may be taken at the 
Palace, where there are good restaurants with yarious charges, from 
the Third Class Refreshment Rooms in the S. Basement upwards. 
Refreshments may be obtained at any of the counters distributed 
throughout the building, and there are also public and private 
dining-rooms in three or four different parts of the Palace. 

The Palace also contains a library and reading-room (adjoining 
the transept in theN.E. section, admission Id.), letter-boxes, lava- 
tories , railway time-tables , shoe-blacks, a haircutting room, and 
other conveniences. If fatigued, the visitor may hire a wheel-chair 
and attendant at the rate of is, 6(2. an hour. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, 
builder of the palace of the first Industrial Exhibition of 1851, with 
the materials of which it is mainly constructed , consists entirely 
of glass and iron, and was opened in 1854. It is composed of a 
spacious central hall or nave, 1608ft. long, with lateral sections, 
two aisles, and two transepts. (A third transept at the N. end was 
burned down in 1866.) The central transept is 390 ft. long, 
120 ft. broad , and 175 ft. high ; the S. transept is 312 ft. long, 
72 ft. broad, and 110 ft. high. The two water-towers at the ends 
(PI. kk) are 282 ft. in height. The cost of the whole undertaking, 
including the magnificent garden and grounds, and much additional 
land outside, amounted to a million and a half sterling; while a 
sum of about 60,000^ is annually spent on the maintenance of the 
establishment. 

Entbances. (1 .) The Low Level Station of the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, and of the South London Line (London Bridge, 
Crystal Palace, Wandsworth, Victoria Station), is on the S.E. side 
of the Palace, and connected with it by a glass gallery. We pay 
at the entrance of the gallery, which also communicates directly with 
the garden and terrace of the Palace. — (2.) From the High Level 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Line (Victoria Terminus 
or Holbom Viaduct Station), on the W. side of the Palace, we pass 
through the subway to the right , and ascend the staircase , where 
we observe the notice 'To the Palace only', leading direct to the W, 
portion of the Palace. If we leave the subway on the right, and 
ascend the stairs past the booking-office, we reach a broad road at 
the top, on the other side of which is the principal entrance in the 
central transept (PI. bb). — Those who approach from Dulwich 
(p. 288) alight at Sydenham Hill Station , about Y2 M. from the 
Palace. 

The Crystal Palace is of such vast extent , that in our limited 
space we can only give a brief outline of its arrangements. A 
fuller description will be found in the official Guide^ which is sold 
at the Palace (price is. ; smaller guide-books at 3d, and Id.). The 
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chief 0^)36618 of interest are most conveniently visited in the fol- 
lowing order (comp. Plan). 

Approaching from the Low Level Station (see above) through the 
glass arcade, 720 ft. in length, we first enter the 8. Transept, whence, 
opposite the great partition (PI. s), we obtain the best general 
survey of the Palace. The effect produced by the contrast between 
the green foliage of the plants, distributed along the whole of the 
nave, and the white forms of the statuary to which they form a 
background, is most pleasing. Behind the rows of statues are the 
richly coloured facades of the courts, and high above is the light 
and airy glass vaulting of the roof. The whole presents, at a single 
coup (Tceil, a magnificent and unique view of the art and culture of 
nations which are widely separated from each other in time and 
space. 

In order to obtain a general idea of the arrangements of the 
Palace we walk to the opposite end of the nave , and then visit 
the various courts, beginning with the Egyptian Court on the N.W. 
side of the central transept. 

In the South Transept we first observe, in recesses in the par- 
tition mentioned above (adjoining which are refreshment rooms, 
see p. 283), a series of plaster casts of the statues of English 
monarchs in the Houses of Parliament (see p. 172). The eques- 
trian statue of Queen Victoria in the middle of the transept is by 
Marochetti. A little beyond it is a water-basin containing the 
Crystal Fountain (by Osier), which once adorned the original Cry- 
stal Palace of 1851 in Hyde Park, and is now embellished with 
aquatic plants and ferns. The casts from modem sculptures are ar- 
ranged for the most part in the S. nave and transept, and those 
from the antique in the N. half of the building. On the left (W.) 
of the Central Transept is the great Handel Orchestra, which 
can accommodate 4000 persons, and has a diameter twice as great 
as the dome of St. Paul's. In the middle is the powerful organ, 
with 4568 pipes, built by Gray & Davidson (a performance usually 
given in the afternoon). Opposite, at the garden end of the tran- 
sept, is the Oreat Stage. The Concert Hall, on the S. side of the 
stage, can accommodate an audience of 4000. An excellent orchestra 
plays here in the afternoon and evening, and concerts are given 
every Saturday from October to April, under the leadership of dis- 
tinguished musicians. The Opera House, on the N., opposite the 
Concert Hall, also accommodates 4000 persons, and is used for plays 
and pantomimes as well as for operas. 

On each side of the nave is a range of so-called *Courts, con- 
taining copies of the architecture and sculpture of the most highly 
civilised nations, from the earliest period to the present day, 
arranged in chronological order. 

Egyptian Court (PI. a), with imitations of ancient Egyptian 
architecture. The small room with the fluted columns is a repro- 
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duction of the rock tomb of Beni Hassan. Adjoining it is the pil- 
lared Hall of Kamak ; behind, in the recess, the tomb of Abu vSimbel 
in Nubia. The chamber situated next the nave, with the avenue 
of lions in front of it, is a model of a temple of the period of the 
Ptolemies (B.C. 300). On the wall to the left are pictorial re- 
presentations from the great Temple of Ramses IlL at Thebes; on 
the right, the storming of a fortress and a battle. 

The Grbbk Court (PI. b) contains portions of Greek build- 
ings and casts of Greek sculpture. In the centre of the front room 
are two copies of the Venus of Milo, one showing the pose of the 
original figure as set up in the Louvre in 1820, the other the 
amended pose of the statue as re-erected after the Franco-German 
War. The contents of this room also include the Laocoon, the Ge- 
nius of Death, the Ludovisi Mars, the Discus - thrower, and the 
Vatican Ariadne. The Atrium to the W. of this contains a model 
of the Acropolis, while the Gallery at the back reveals casts of the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum, the Niobe group, etc. 

The Roman Coukt (PI. c) contains casts of the most celebrated 
objects of art of the Roman period: the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Diana of Versailles, the Venuses of Aries, Florence, and Naples 
(Kallipygos), busts of the Emperors, etc. In the centre are models 
of the Pantheon and the Colosseum at Rome, restored, and of the 
Roman Forum in its present condition. — Adjoining is a cabinet 
with views of Pompeii (admission 6d.). 

Next comes the Alhambra Court (PI. d), a copy of part of the 
Alharabra, the Moorish palace at Granada. Approaching from the 
nave, we first enter the Court of the Lions, and then the Hall of 
Justice, whence we pMs into the Hall of the Abencerrages (in the 
centre). To the right and left are smaller apartments. This court 
was seriously injured by the fire of 1866, but has since been com- 
pletely restored. 

The North Transept, which once formed a palm-house of 
imposing dimensions, was destroyed by fire on 3l8t Dec. 186G, 
and has not been restored. This end of the Palace, like the other, 
boasts of a handsome 'Fountain with a basin of aquatic plants. — 
From this part of the building a staircase descends to the right by 
the buffet into the*AQUARiuM (PI. e), which contains an admirable 
collection of salt-water and shell fish (admission 6rf.). There is a 
skating rink in the same part of the palace. 

We now proceed past the North Transept to the E. side of the 
nave, where we first enter the Byzantinr and Romanssque Court 
(PI. f), with specimens of architecture and sculpture of various 
dates from the 6th to the 13th century. At the entrance is a 
fragment of a cloister from the Church of St. Maria im Capitol at 
Cologne ; in the centre a fountain from the Abbey of Heisterbach in 
the Seven Mountains. Also the Fontevrault effigies; a piece of 
sculpture from the Baptistery of St. Mark at Venice ; above, an 
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arcade from the chuich at Gelnhausen ; Romanesque portal from the 
church of Kilpeck, in Herefordshire ; the doors of the cathedral of 
Hildesheim, of 1015 ; also those of Ely Cathedral, and of the church 
of Shohden, Herefordshire. 

The following three Mkdijkval Courts (PI. g) contain copies of 
huildiugs, ornaments, and monuments of the Gothic period (12th- 
lC)th cent.). The first is devoted to German Gothic, the second 
to English, and the third to French. The English Court is parti- 
cularly rich and interesting. The Norman-Romanesque Style^ with 
its semicircular, horse-shoe arches and indented columnar orna- 
mentation, the Early English Style (13th cent.) , the Decorated or 
Developed Gothic (14th cent.), and the Perpendicular, Late Gothic, 
or Tudor Style are all represented in this court hy numerous re- 
productions of original buildings. 

The adjacent Renaissance Court (PI. h) contains, at the W. 
entrance, an arched gateway from the Hotel du Bourgtheroulde at 
Rouen (beginning of the 16th cent.) ; in the centre, a fountain from 
the Chateau de Gaillon in Normandy ; two fountains from the Doge's 
Palace at Venice ; an altar from theCertosa, nearPavia (1473) ; op- 
posite , the celebrated doors of the Baptistery at Florence , by Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti (1420) ; statues and reliefs by Donatello, della Rob- 
bia , and others. 

The adjoining Elizabethan Vestibule contains architectural 
specimens of the English Renaissance of the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth (end of the 16th , and beginning of the 17th cent.) , chiefly 
from Holland House, Kensington, and a number of monuments 
from Westminster Abbey (p. 179) and the Temple Church (p. 124). 

The Italian Court (PI. i), the last hall of this department, 
represents part of the Palazzo Farnese at Rome, which was 
completed under the direction of Michael Angelo. The loggia or 
arcade on the S. side contains copies of Raphael's celebrated 
frescoes in the Vatican ; also a number of works by Michael Angelo, 
including the monument of Giuliano de' Medici with the celebrated 
figures of Day and Night. Opposite, by the N. arcade, is the monu- 
ment of Lorenzo de' Medici. The Pietk, and the colossal Moses in 
the division behind, rank among Michael Angelo's finest works. — The 
Italian Vestibule recalls the Casa Taverna at Milan, and contains 
an excellent model of St. Peter's at Rome. 

On the S. side of the Central Transept, which we now traverse, 
begin the Industrial Courts, most of the objects in which are for 
sale. We first observe, next to the Concert Hall, the French Court 
(PI. k), containing fancy wares of all kinds; then a Court (PI. 1) 
containing scientific instruments and books; next, the British 
China and Glass Court (PI. m), which, with the adjoining 
Foreign Glass Court (PI, n) , contains a fine collection of por- 
celain and crystal. Behind these four courts is the Carriage Depart- 
ment, where vehicles of every description are exhibited. 
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We have now again leaehed the South Transept. Among the 
shrubbeTies around the water -basin, mentioned at p. 284, are 
groups of figures representing the different races of mankind, 
stuffed animals, and other objects. On the W. side is the Pompbian 
Cou&T, which is intended to represent a Roman house of the reign 
of Titus, haying been carefully copied, both in form and pictorial 
decoration^ from a building excavated at Pompeii a few years ago. 
The pavement at the entrance shows the j&gure of a dog in mosaic, 
with the inscription ^Cave canem^ (beware of the dog), such as 
was frequently found in Roman houses. A small passage (passing 
small rooms for porters and slaves on the right and left) leads to 
the 'atrium', or public reception court, with a rectangular water- 
basin (^impluvium') in the centre, and 'cubicula' or dormitories 
around it. Next comes the 'tablinum', which contained the art 
treasures of the house. Beyond is the 'ambulatorium' and the 
garden, round which are dining and dressing rooms, the sleeping 
chamber of the master of the house, the kitchen, and other rooms. 

The three courts between the Roman House and the Central 
Transept are all devoted to industrial products. Next to the House 
is the Music Cou&t (PI. p), which contains pianofortes, organs, 
harmoniums, other musical instruments, and published music of all 
kinds. 

The Manvfactubing Court (PI. q) shows many interesting 
processes of manufacture, including a steam loom for ornamental 
weaving. 

The Stationeby Court (PI. r), which we next reach, contains 
writing and painting materials of all kinds, engravings, photographs, 
and richly bound books. 

Ascending now to the Gallbrt, by a staircase near the Central 
Transept (W. side), we reach the collection of Oil Paintings, 
which includes a few fine works among many mediocre. The 
pictures in oil extend towards the S. ; by passing to the N. we 
reach the Watbr-Colours. On the opposite side of the Orchestra 
we observe the Portrait Gallbry , consisting of a series of busts 
of eminent men of all nations. The gallery on the opposite side of 
the transept contains a number of fine photographs and a series of 
humorous Japanese groups. The N. portion of the same (£.) gal- 
lery is occupied by a Technological Museum. 

The South-Eastern and South Galleries are filled with stalls for 
the sale of trinkets, toys, millinery, confectionery, and knickknacks 
of all sorts. The Palace also possesses a conjuring theatre, a gym- 
nasium, the Wiirtemberg collection of stuffed animals, a camera 
obscura, and many other attractions of which it is unnecessary to 
give an exhaustive list. 

The chief exit from the Crystal Palace into the *Oardeiui is in 
the S. basement, below the Central Transept; they may also be 
entered from the covered arcade leading to the Palace from the Low 
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Level Station (p. 283), or "by any one of the small side-doors in 
different parts of the building. The Gardens, covering an area 
of 200 acres, and laid out in terraces in the Italian and English 
styles, are tastefully embellished with flower-beds, shrubberies, 
fountains, cascades, and statuary. The numerous seats offer grate- 
ful repose after the fatigue of a walk through the Palace. At the 
head of the broad walk is a monument to Sir Joseph Paxton, sur- 
mounted by a colossal bust hyWoodinffton. The Fountains are 
the finest in the world. The two large fountains in the lower basin 
throw their jets to a height of 280 ft., and the central jet in the 
upper basin reaches a height of 150 ft. On the occasion of a 'grand 
display of this fountains', which only takes place at rare intervals, 
and is announced in the papers several days beforehand, 120,000 
gallons of water are thrown up per minute. — The Gsolooical 
DbpXbtmbnt in the S.E. portion of the park is very interesting, 
containing full-size models of antediluvian animals — the Me- 
galosaurus. Ichthyosaurus, Pterodactyl, Palaeotherium , Megathe- 
rium, and the Irish Elk (found in the Isle of Man) — together 
with the contemporaneous geological formations. — The N.E. part 
of the park is laid out as a Gbickbt Gbotjnd, and on summer after- 
noons the game attracts numerous spectators. At the end of the 
N. terrace are a bear-pit , monkey-house , and aviaries ; and the 
gardens also contain open-air gymnasia, an archery - ground, 
swings, etc. 

The highest Terrace, the balustrade of which is embellished 
with 26 marble statues representing the chief countries and most 
important cities in the world , affords a magnificent view of the 
park and of the rich scenery of the county of Kent. The prospect 
is still more extensive from the platform of the N. Towbr, which 
rises to a height of 282 ft. above the level of the lowest basins, and 
is ascended by a winding staircase ; it extends into six counties, 
and embraces the whole course of the Thames. 

34. Dolwich. 

A little to the N. of the Crystal Palace, at a distance of 5 M. 
from London , lies Dulwich CrOllege, in the village of the same 
name , a large charitable and educational institution , famous for 
its valuable ^Picture Oallery. This collection was formed by Noel 
Desenfans , a picture-dealer in London , by desire of Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, but in consequence of the partition of Poland it 
remained in the possession of the collector. It was afterwards 
acquired by Sir P. J. Bourgeois, the painter (d. 1811), who be- 
queathed it to God Gift College at Dulwich, which was founded by 
Alleyne, the actor, a friend of Shakspeare. Along with the pictures 
Bourgeois left 12,0002. for their maintenance and the erection of a 
suitable building to contain them. The Picture Galley is open 
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daily, Sundays excepted, from 10 to 5 in summer, and from 10 
to 4 in winter. 

Dulwich is most conveniently reached from Ylctoria Station, in 
20 min. , or Lndgate Hill Station, in 25-30 min. (fares dd. , 7d. , 6d. ; 
return-tickets, U. , lOd. , 8d.). We leave the station by a flight 
of steps on the E. , at the foot of which we turn to the right. After 
proceeding for about 100 paces we observe on the right the New 
College, a handsome red brick building in the Renaissance style. 
Here we take the broad road to the left (Gallery Road), and in 
5 min. more reach, on the right, the entrance to the Gallery, 
indicated by a notice on a lamp-post. The scenery around is very 

pleasing, and the excursion an interesting one. 

This collection posflesaes a few excellent Spanish works by Velazquet 
(1599-1660) and (more especially) his pupil Murillo (1618-1682) , and also 
some good examples of the French school (particalarly N. Poussin^ 1594- 
1665, and WaUeau^ 1684-1721) \ while, among Italian schools, later masters 
only (such as the Academic school of the Carracci at Bologna) are re- 
presented. The pictures ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci and Titian are 
certainly neither by these masters nor by their pupils. The small pictures 
catalogued as by Raphael are unfortunately in a thoroughly damaged 
condition. The glory of the gallery, however, consists in its admirable 
collection of Dutch paintings, several masters being excellently illustrated 
both in number and quality. For instance, no collection in the world 
possesses so many paintings by Albert Cuyp (1605-1672), the great Dutch 
landscape and animal painter, as the Dulwich Gallery (seventeen, two 
of which, Nos. 180 and 68, are doubtfol). The chief power of Cuyp, who 
has been named the Dutch Claude, lies in his brilliant and picturesque 
treatment of atmosphere and light. Similar in style are the works of 
the brothers Jan and Andrew Both, also well represented in this gallery, 
who resided in Italy and imitated Claude. Andrew supplied the figures 
to the landscapes of his brother Jan (Utrecht, 1610-1656). The ten ex- 
amples of Philip Wouwerman (Haarlem, 1620-1668), the most eminent 
Dutch painter of battles and hunting scenes, include specimens of his 
early manner (Soe. 65 and 125), as well as others exhibiting the brilliant 
effects of his later period. Among the fine examples of numerous other 
masters , two genuine works by Rembrandt (1607-1669) are conspicuous 
(Nos. 189 and 206). About twenty pictures are here assigned to Rttbens 
(1577-164), but traces of an inferior hand are visible in most of them. 
Among the works of Flemish masters the large canvasses of Rubens'* 
rival Van Dpek (1599-1641), and those of Teniere the Elder (Antwerp, 
1582-1649) and Teniers the Younger (1610-1694), call for special notice. 
The specimens of the last named in particular, one of the most pro- 
minent of all genre painters, will well repay examination. — New Cata- 
logue, by /. P. Richter amd J. Bparkes. 

Room I. On the left : 5. Cuyp, Cows and sheep, an early work •, 35. 
D. Teniers the Elder, Landscape, with the repentant Peter *, W. von Romeyn 
(Utrecht, pupil of Berchem -, d. 1662), 8,10. Landscapes with figures; 9. Cuyp, 
Landscape with cattle ; 84. D. Teniers the Elder, Landscape, with the 
Magdalene ; *88. Cuyp, Landscape with cattle and figures (bright and calm 
sunlight). 

104. Com. Dusart (Haarlem, d. 1704), Old building, with figures. 

^A remarkably careful and choice picture by this scholar of Adrian 
van Ostade, who approaches nearest to his master in the glow of his colour- 
ing'. — Waagen. 

*30, 199, *36, 205, 41. Jan and Andrew Both , Landscapes with figures 
and cattie ; 26. Van Dyek, Descent from the Cross ; 858. Thonuu Gainsborough 
(English portrait painter, d. 1788), Portrait of Thomas Linley ; 46. Teniers 
the Elder, Landscape with shepherd and sheep; Bartolommeo Breenberg 
(of Utrecht, settled in Rome-, d. 1660), 16, 15. Small landscapes; 14. Com. 

Baedskes, London. 2nd Edit. ^9 
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Poelembvrg (Utrecht, d. 1666), Dancing nymph ^ 112. Adrian va» der Neer 
(Amsterdam, d. 1691), Moonlight scene; "^Idd, '^61. Tenien the Younger^ 
Landscapes with figures-, 52. Teniers the Elder ^ Cottage and figures; *64, 
*133. Wouwerman, Landscapes ; 79. P. Neefft (Antwerp, architectnriQ painter : 
d. 1651), Interior of a cathedral \ 107. Adrian van Ostade (Haarlem, d. 1685), 
Interior of a cottage with figures; 84. Teniers the Younger^ Cottage with 
figures; 85. O. Don (Leyden , pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1675), Old woman 
eating porridge; 72. Adrian van de Velde (Amsterdam, d. 1672), Landscape 
with cattle; 86. Teniers the Younger^ Cottage with figures; '^106. Oerard 
Dou^ Lady playing on a keyed instrument. 

*1. Oainsborough, Portraits of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, the 
daughters of Thomas Linley. 

Mrs. Tickell sits on a bank, while Mrs. Sheridan stands half behind 
her. Waagen characterises this work as one of the best specimens of 
the master, and Mrs. Jameson says : ^The head of Mrs. Sheridan is exquisite, 
and, without having all the beauty which Sir Joshua gave her in the 
£amous St. Cecilia, there is even more mind\ 

50. Teniers the Yotrnger^ Guardrroom ; ^114. Cuyp^ Interior of a riding- 
school, one of his finest pictures. 

'='102. Daniel Seghen (Antwerp, d. 1661), Flowers encircling a bas-relief. 

^A very admirable picture of this master, so justly celebrated in his 
own times, and whose red roses still flourish in their original beauty, 
while those of the later painters, De Heem, Huysum, and fiachel Euysch, 
have more or less changed. The vase is probably by Erasmus Quellinus". 
— Waagen. 

Room II. On the left: 93. Wouteerman, View near Scheveningen, 
early work; 113. Willem van de Velde the Younger (Amsterdam, d. 1707), 
Calm: 116. Teniers the Younger, Winter scene; 156. Cuyp. Two horses; 
*-l25, 173, *'126. Wowaerman, Landscapes with figures; 124. V€m Dyek, 
Charity; '^229. Karel du Jardin (Amsterdam, pupU of Berchem, painted 
at Rome; d. 1678), Smith shoeing an ox; "^ISi. Meindert Hobbema (Amster- 
dam, d. 1709), Landscape with a watermill; 130. Adam Pynaeker (of Pyn- 
acker, near Delft, settled in Italy; d. 1673), Landscape with sportsmen 
and game; 133. Piero di Cosimo, Portrait; 135. Van Dycir^Virgin and In- 
fant Saviour (repetitions at Dresden and elsewhere); 137. Wouwerman^ 
Farrier and an old convent (engraved under the title 'Le Colombier dn 
Mar^chal''); 139. Teniers the Younger j A chateau with the family of the 
proprietor; 41. Cujfp, Landscape with figures; *'144. Wovwerman, Halt of 

-166. W. van de Velde, Brisk gale oS the Texel. 

'A warm evening light, happily blended with the delicate silver 
tone of the master, and of the most exquisite finish in all the parts, makes 
this one of his most charming pictures." — W. 

'^147. Jan B, Weenix (Amsterdam, d. 1660), Landscape with accessories, 
dated 1664, and painted under the influence of Frans Hals; ^54. Adrian 
Brouwer (Haarlem, pupil of F. Hals, d. 1640), Interior of an ale-honse, 
a genuine specimen of a scarce master ; 154. Rupsdael, Waterfall, painted 
in an unusually broad manner ; H^. A. van Ostade, Boors making merry^ 
^of astonishing depth, clearness, and warmth of colour"; 12, ^11. Jan 
Wynants (Haarlem, d. 1677), Landscapes; 140. Jan van Huysum (Amster- 
dam, d. 1749), Flowers; 160. Nic. ^ercftem (Haarlem, d. 1683), Wood scene; 
168. School of Rubens, Samson and Delilah; «163, "^164. Cu^, Land- 
scapes with cattle and figures; 182. Rubens, Portrait figure; 176. Untnottn 
Master, Landscape with cattle; 159. Salvator Rosa (Kaples and Rome, 
d. 1673), Landscape; 178. Unknown Master o/ Haarlem, Landscape vrith 
figures; 185. Teniers the Younger, The chaff-cutter. 

Room III. On the left: "^60. Teniers the Younger, Sow and pigs; 191. 
Adrian van der Werff (court painter to the Elector Palatine, d. 17!S), 
Judgment of Paris; "^l. Ruysdael, Landscape with mills. 

194. Velazquez, Portrait of the Prince of Asturias , son of Philip IV., 
a copy of the original at Madrid. 

Antoine TVatteaw (Paris , d. 1721), *210. Le bal champfttre ; *197. La fete 
champdtre. 277. Leonardo da Vinci (?or probably a Dutch painter), Salvator 
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Mandi; 200, 209. Berchem^ LandBcapes*, *206. Rembrandt, A girl at a 
window 5 *196. Jan van der Heyde (Amaterdam , d. 1712), Landscape, 
figures by A. van de Velde; 218. After Van Dyck, Portrait; 145. Cwyp, 
Winter scene; 270. Claude Lorram (d. 1682), Embarkation of St. Paula 
atOstia; 228. Wouwerman, Landscape. 

369. Sir Thot. Lawrence (d. 1880), Portrait of Wm. Linley, the author. 

^This early work of the painter pron&ises even more than he after- 
wards performed'. — W. 

150. Pynacker, Landscape with figures; 238. 0. Sehalcken^ Ceres at 
the old woman's cottage, from Ovid; 368. Carlo Maraiti (? Rome, d. 
1713), Portrait of Moliere (?) ; *239, 243. Ouyp, Landscapes near Dort, with 
cattle ; 242. Van Dyck, Portrait of Lady Venetia Digby, taken after death ; 
226. Domenkhino (? Bologna, d. 1641), Venus gathering apples in the 
garden of the Hesperides ; *189. Rembrandt, Portrait, early work, painted 
in 1632; 186. W. van de Velde, Calm. 

Room IV. On the left : «248. Murillo, Spanish flower-girl ; 252. Charles 
le Brun (pupil of IS. Poussin, d. 1690) Massacre of the Innocents ; *244. 
Claude, Landscape, with Jacob and Laban ; *278. Wynants, Landscape, with 
figures by A. van de Velde; 269. Gaepar Pwusin (pupil of If. Poussin, d. 
1675), Destruction of Kiobe and her children ; *275. CZaud«, Italian seaport; 
287. Umbrian School, Virgin and Infant Saviour; 271. Salvator Rosa, 
Soldiers gaming ('very spirited, and in a deep glowing tone'). 

*283. Murillo, Three Spanish peasant boys. 

^Very natural and animated, defined in the forms, and painted in a 
golden warm tone'. — W. 

*286. Murillo, Two Spanish peasant boys. y. Poutsin, 291. Adoration 
of the Magi; 295. Inspiration of a poet. dob. Annibale Carracci (Bologna, 
d. 1609), Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. John. N. Pousein, 300. Education 
of Jupiter; a05. Triumph of David; 315. Binaldo and Armida, from 
Tasso; 310. Plight into Egypt. •30T, •306. Raphael, S8. Antony of Padua 
and Francis of Assisi (sadly damaged); 337. Carlo Z>oIc« (Bologna, d.l686), 
Mater Dolorosa; 319. Le Brvn, Horatius Codes defending the bridge. 

309. Velazquez (?), Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain. 

365. Antonio Selucci (d. 1726) , St. Sebastian with Faith and Charity. 

Boom V. On the left : 327. Andrea del Sarto (d. 1530), Holy Family 
(repetition of a picture in the Pitti Palace at Florence, and ascribed by Mr. 
Crowe to Salviati); 329. Spanish School, Christ bearing the Cross; 331. 
Guido Rent (d. 1642), St. John in the wilderness; *333. Paolo Veronese 
(d. 1583), Cardinal blessing a donor; 334. Bolognese School, St. Cecilia; 
336. If. Poussin,. Assumption of the Virgin; 240. Van Dyck, The Graces; 
345. After Crisio/ano Allori (d. 1621), Judith with the head of Holofemes ; 
339. Chiido Rent, St. Sebastian ; SOO. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, painted in 1789; 347. Murillo, La Madonna 
del Bosario; 349. Domenichino, Adoration of the Shepherds; 351. Rubens, 
Venus, Mars, and Cupid, a late work; 355. School of Rubens, Portrait of 
Bubens's mother. 

Duiwlch College, a separate building, oontains a number of old 
portraits of poets and actors. In the chapel is the tomb of Alleyne^ 
the founder. — About 2 min. walk beyond the Picture Gallery 
is the * Greyhound Inn. 
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35. Hampton Couii;. Eichmond. Kew. 

These places are frequently visited on a Sunday, as the Palace 
of Hampton Court, with its fine picture gallery, is the only resort of 
the kind in or ahout London which is not closed on that day. 

The pleasantest way to make this excursion is to go to Hampton 
Court by railway ; then to walk through Hampton Court Gardens 
and Bushy Park to the Teddington station ; to take the train thenoe 
to Richmond, and to return to London, vil Kew, on the top of an 
omnibus ; or, if time permit, we may return by steamboat from 
Kew (lY2-2hrs. ; fare to Chelsea Gc^., thenoe to London Bridge id."). 

Railway. We may travel by the South Western Railrvay from 
Waterloo Station to Hampton Court; or by the North London 
Bailway from Broad Street, City (comp. p. 29) to Kew , Richmond, 
and Teddington (p. 297) ; or by the Metropolitan District Railway 
from the Mansion House, from Charing Cross , from Victoria, from 
Westminster, or from Kensington to Richmond, and thence to 
Teddington. 

The Southwestern Railway (from Waterloo Station to Hamp- 
ton Court 3/4 hr. ; fares 2s. , is. Qd., is. Sd.) runs for a consider- 
able distance on a viaduct above the streets of London. VanxhaU, 
the first station, is still within the town; but we emerge from 
its precincts near Clapham Junction, the second station. The first 
glimpse of the pretty scenery traversed by the line is obtained after 
passing through the long cutting beyond Clapham. The landscape, 
bordered on the N. by gently sloping hills, and dotted with groups 
of magnificent trees and numerous comfortable-looking country- 
houses, affords a charming and thoroughly English picture. Stat. 
Wimbledon (change for Kingston, p. 302, and Teddington, p. 297) 
lies a little to the S. of Wimbledon Common, where the great 
volunteer rifle - shooting competition takes place every summer. 
Wimbledon House was once occupied by Calonne , the French 
minister, and afterwards by the Due d'Enghien , who was shot at 
Vincennes in 1804. About 8/4 M. from the station is a well-preserved 
fortified camp of cruciform shape, and probably of Saxon origin. 

Beyond Wimbledon a line diverges to the left to Epsom, near 
which are Epsom Downs , where the great races , the ^Derby' and 
the 'Oaks\ take place annually in May or June. Before reaching 
Stat. Coombe-Malden, we pass, on a height to the right, Coombe 
House, formerly the property of Lord Liverpool, who in 1815, when 
Prime Minister , entertained the Emperor of Russia , the King of 
Prussia , and the Prince Regent here. Next stations Surbiion and 
Thames Ditton (the latter pleasantly situated in a grassy neigh- 
bourhood), where the branch-line to Hampton Court diverges to the 
right from the main line. 

On arriving at Hunpton Court (^CasUe and Prince of Wales, at 
the station; *Mitre, beyond the bridge, D. 3a. 6d. ; Kinif's Arms 
and Greyhound , first-class inns, at the entrance to Bushy Park ; 
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Oueen^a Arms , D. from Is. 6d.3, we turn to the right, cross the 
hridge ovei the Thames, which commands a channing yiew of the 
river, thickly stadded with pleasure-hoats, and follow the broad 
road which leads to the Palace on the right. The Palace is open 
to the pnhlic gratis daily , except Fridays, firom 10 to 6, from 1st 
April to 1st October, and from 10 to 4 in winter ; Sundays, 2-6 or 
2-4 p. m. The Gardens are open daily until dusk. 

The Palace was originally built by the celebrated Cardinal 
Wolsey, the favourite of Henry YIU., in red brick with battlemented 
walls, on the site of a property mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
was afterwards presented by him to the King. It was sub- 
sequently occupied by Cromwell, the Stuarts, William III., and the 
Urst two monarchs of the house of Hanover. Since the time of 
George II., Hampton Court has ceased to be a royal residence, and it 
is now inhabited by various pensioners of the Crown. The build- 
ings to the left on entering from the W. are used as barracks for a 
cavalry guard. 

The Palace comprises three principal courts, the Entrance Courij 
the Clock Court, and the Fountain Court, Above the entrance to 
the central or Clock Court are seen the armorial bearings of Wolsey, 
with his motto 'Dominus mihi adjutor'. On the towers of the 
archways between the different courts are terracotta medallions of 
Roman emperors (the best being that of Nero), by Luca della 
Bobbia and others, presented to Wolsey by Pope Leo X. From the 
S. side of this court we pass through an Ionic colonnade, erected 
by Wren, to the King^s Grand Staircase, adorned with allegorical 
paintings by Verrio. Umbrellas and sticks are left at the foot of 
it. The names of the rooms are written above the doors ; we always 
begin with the pictures on the left. The gallery is rich in Italian 
pictures , especially of the Yenetian school , but the names at- 
tached to them , whether in the catalogue or on the frames , are 
often erroneous. Canvasses of very little value are frequently 
assigned to the greatest masters, while, on the other hand, many 
genuine and important works are attributed to the wrong ar- 
tist. The following list pays no regard to the naming in the 

catalogue. 

Boom I. (The Guard Chancer). The walls are tastefully decorated 
witb trophies and large star-shaped groups of pistols , guns, lances, and 
other modem weapons. The best of the pictures are : 20. Zttcchero, Queen 
Elizabeth's porter; 9. Canaletto^ Colosseum and Arch of Constantine at 
Borne; several battle-pieces by Rugendai, The wrought iron railings are 
by Huntingdon Shaw (p. 258). 

Booh II. (The King'^s First Presence Chatnber) contains the canopy of 
the throne of King William III. The wood-canring above the chimney- 
piece and doors is by Grinling Gibbons; the candelabrum dates from the 
reign of Queen Anne. The upper row of portraits are the so-called 
^Hampton Court Beautiea% or ladies of the court of William and Mary, 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, after the model of the ^Windsor Beauties^ 
of Charles 11. 's Court, by Sir Peter Lely, formerly in Windsor Castle, and 
now in Boom VI. of this gallery. The following pictures may also be 
remarked : 29. Kneller, William III. landing at Torbay, a large allegorical 
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work^ 36, d%. Denntr^ Portraits; 39, 52. Schiavone,, Frieze-like laadAcapes 
with figures; 57. Kneller, Peter the Great; 58. Unknotm Master^ Portraits 
of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his family; 60. Unknown Painter y 
Han's head; *^. Good Dutch copy, in the style of Jiabute^ of a sketch by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Infant Christ and St. John; 66. De Bray^ History of 
^arc Antony and Cleopatra, the figures being portraits of the artisfs family. 

Book III. {The Second Presence Chamber). On the left: 69. Tintoretto, 
Esther before Ahasuerus; 72. l^andro Batsano^ Sculptor; ^8. Bonifazio 
Veronese^ Diana and Actseon in a fanciful landscaj^, one of the artist's 
masterpieces; 78. Jacopo Bassano^ Dominican; 79. Copy from Titian, 
Holy Family ; *80. Dosso Dotsi^ Portrait of a man , well preserved ; 'SS. 
Van Dyck , Equestrian portrait of Charles I. : *90. Velazquez^ Consort 
of Philip IV. of Spain ; *91. Tintoretto, Knight of Malta ; *97. Bosso Bossi, 
Holy Familv ; 98. (above the mantel-piece) Van Somer, Christian IV. of 
Denmark; 104. Pordenone, His own family (dated 1524). 

Boom IV. {The Audience Chancer). In the centre: ^06. Unkncun 
Flemish or German Master^ Triptych with the Crucifixion in the centre, the 
Bearing of the Cross to the left, the Resurrection to the right, and the Ecce 
Homo on the exterior, of admirable colouring. On the left : 113. Titian (?), 
Ignatius Loyola; *i\Ji. Lorento Lotto, Portrait; *115. Palma Vecchio, Holy 
Family; lit. Oiov. Bellini (? or of his school; forged signature), Portrait 
of himself; 125. Oiorgione (?), Portrait; 128. Honthorst, Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, wife of Frederick V. of the Palatinate (above the mantel-piece); 
130. Unknown Artist^ Portrait; 136. Savoido^ Warrior in armour; "^144. 
Wrongly ascribed to Lor. Lotto, Concert; *148. Lotto^ Portrait of Andrea 
Ordini, a sculptor; *'149. Titian^ Portrait of wa. unknown gentleman. 

Room V. {The King^s Braioing Room). On the left: 153. J. Bassano, 
Boaz and Ruth ; 175. Schiavonej Judgment of Midas ; 182. Master of Tre- 
viso^ Lawyer; *18d. Dosso, St. William taking off his armour. 

Roou VI. {King William the Third''s Bedroom) contains the bed of 
Queen Charlotte. The clock in the comer to the left of the bed requires 
winding up once a year only. On the walls are the ^Beauties^ of the 
Court of Charles II. , chiefly painted by Lely (comp. Room II.), including 
190. Duchess of Tork (above the mantel-piece) ; 196. Nell Gwynne, actress, 
and mistress of Charles II., both by Lely. The ceiling by Verrio. 

Boom VH. {The King^s Dressing Boom). Ceiling paintings by F«f*Wo, 
representing Mars, Venus, and Cupid. No. 212. Salv. Rosa, Brigand scene ; 
224. Oirol. da Treviso, Marriage of the Virgin. 

Book VIII. {The King^s Writing Closet). On the left: Artemisia 
Oentileschi, 23ld. Her own portrait; 227. Sibyl. 235. Bordone (? more pro- 
bably Palma Vecchio), Lucretia, injured by repainting. The qiirror above 
the chimney-piece here is placed at such an angle as to reflect the 
whole suite of rooms. 

Boom IX. {Queen Mary's Closet). On the left: 261. GiulU> Rimano, Holy 
Family; 267. Dutch Master, Sophonisba. 

Room X. {The Queen's Oallery) is a hall, 69ft. long and 260ft. broad, 
with tapestry representing scenes from the life of Alexander the Great, 
after Le Brun. 

Boom XI. {The Queen's Bedroom) contains Queen Anne^s bed, and has a 
ceiling painted by Thomhilly representing Aurora rising from the sea. To 
this left: *276. Correggio, Holy Family, with St. Jerome on the left, a 
small and admirable work of the painter'^s early period. L. Oiordmso^ 
278. Offerings of the Magi; 288, 292. Myth of Cupid and Psyche, in 
12 small pictures. *'307. Francesco Francia, Baptism of Christ. 

Boom XII. {The Queen's Drawing Room), with ceiling painted by 
Verrio, representing Queen Anne as the Goddess of Justice. The -windows 
command a fine view of the gardens and canal (S/4 M. long). The pictures 
are all by West: above the door, 309. Duke of Cumberland and his two 
sisters, when children; 314. Peter denying his Master; 320. Death of 
General Wolfe (duplicate of the original in the €krosvenor Gallery); 
84. Queen Charlotte ; 322. Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 

Boom XIII. {The Queen's Audience Chamber). On the left: 329. P. 
Snayers, Battle of Forty; 330. Honthorst, Christian, Duke of Brunswick; 
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^334. Palamedes, Embarking from Scheveling. Holbein the Younger^ "^diO. 
Henry VIII. and hia family; 342. Meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
of France, at Calais. 

Boom XIV. (The Public Dining Room). On the left: 354. Beechey^ 
George III. reviewing the 10th Dragoons , the Prince of Wales on the 
right and the Duke of York on the left; 361. Knapton , Family of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales (the boy with the plan on his knee is George III.); 
363. Sir T. Lawi'efue^ F. von Gents; 366. Walker, Portrait of himself; 
366. Oainsborough, Jewish Babbi ; 369. Michael Wright, John Lacy, come- 
dian, in three characters; 376. Dobson, Portrait of himself and his wife. 
We proceed in a straight direction; the door to the left leads to the 
Queen's Chapel, etc. (see below). 

Room XV. (The Prince of Wales* $ Presence Chamber). On the left: 
380. N. Potasin, Nymphs and Satyrs. Rembrandt, 381. Jewish Babbi; 
382. Dutch lady. *x6. Mabute, Adam and Eve; 404. Egbert Heemskerek, 
Quakers' meeting. 

Boom XVI. (The Prince of WalesU Drawing Room). On the left: 407. 
Van Belchamp, Louis XIII. of France; 411. Pourbus, Mary de' Medici; 
413. Oreuze, Louis XVI. of France; 423. Claude Lorrain, Sea-port; 418. 
Pourbus, Henry IV. of France; 429. Oreuze, Madame de Pompadour; 
above , ^28. Mignard, Louis XIV., as a youth. 

Boom XVII. (The Prince of Wales* » Bedroom) contains some poor 
copies of a few well-known works, but otherwise nothing of interest. 

We now return to Boom XIV. (Public Dining Boom), and pass through 
the door on the right, indicated by notices pointing the ^Way Out". 

Qdeen's Private Chapel. On the left: 457, 459. Baptiste, Flowers; 
«463. ffondekoeter. Birds ; below, 464. Snyders, Still life ; De Seem, ^467, 
469. Still life pieces. — The Closet adjoining the chapel contains nothing 
of much interest. The Private Dining Book contains three bright red 
beds, and some portraits, including one of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
sister of George III., by Angelica Kaufmann (502). Adjoining it are a 
second Closet with 12 saints by Feti, and Venetian Senators by FHaletti 
(507), and the Queen's Pkivatb Chamber, containing some pictures of 
no great value. We next enter the King's Private Dsessing Boom, hung 
with tapestry representing the Battle of Solebay ; in the centre is a bust 
of a negro. We then pass through George II. 's Private Boom with 
some fruit and flower pieces, and a dark corner room into the long — 

South Gallery, where Baphael's famous cartoons, now at South 
Kensington (p. 264), were formerly preserved. It is divided into five 
sections by partitions, and contains the most valuable smaller pictures 
of the collection. Section I.: at the top, 559. Holbein, Countess of 
Lennox; 560. Zucehero, Mary, Queen of Scots ; "^561. Janet, Queen Eleanor 
of France; 563. Holbein (?), Henry VIII., as a youth; 576. Van Orley, 
Death of Adonis; 579. Hemmessen, St. Jerome; 581. Maztolini of Ferrara, 
Turkish warrior; 578. Schoreel, Virgin and Child, SS. Andrew and Michael. 
— Section II. : 588. Cranach, The Judgment of Paris ; *589. Dilrer, Portrait ; 
*590. School of Van Eyck, Head of a young man ; *595. Mabuse, Children of 
Christian II. of Denmark ; 601. Atfin^e (Antwerp, d. 1678), Henry VII. and his 
queen Elisabeth, Henry VIII. and his queen Jane Seymour, copy of a fresco 
by Holbein in Whitehall, which was burned with that palace ; 600. L. Cranach, 
St. Christopher and other saints; 6(^. Lucas v. Leyden, Joseph in prison. 
Holbein : *603. Frobenius (the famous printer) ; *608. The artist's parents ; *610. 
Beskemeer (the hands beautifully painted). Janet, 631. Queen Mary Stuart; 
632. Francis U. of France as a boy. 629, 637. Cfonzales Cogues, Portraits ; 
634. Hendrik Pot, Play scene (the actor here is supposed to be Charles I.) ; 
638. Van Dyck, Dying saint; 639. De Heere, Lord Darnley and his brother, 
Charles Stuart. — Section III.: 654. After Rubens, Venus and Adonis; 
657. Verdussen, Windsor Castle ; 662. Molenaer, Dutch merry-making ; 663. 
Van Dyck, Cupid and Psyche; 666. Ascribed to Holbein, Court jester of 
Henry VIII.; 676. School of Frans Hals, Portrait; 680. RoUenhammer, 
Judgment of Paris ^ 684. Withoos, Flower-piece (16o5). — Section IV. : 
698. Everdingen (?), Landscape; 704. Snyders, Boar-hunting; 707. Janssen, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 710. Dutch Master, Portrait (described by 
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the Catalogue as a portrait of Raphael by himself !) ; 734. P. Brill, Land- 
scape^ 731. /. B. Weenix^ Dead game. — Sbctiom V.: 744. Roettraeten, 
Still life (the earthenware jug very fine) ; 745, 754. W. van de Velde, Sea- 
pieces (sketches); *746. Wynants, Landscape; 748. Breughel the Elder^ 
Slaughter of the Innocents, thoroughly Dutch in conception; 751. Hol- 
bein, Landscape; 769. James I., copy of a painting by an unknown 
artist in Ham House. 

We now pass through a small, dark chamber on the right, and enter 
the last long gallery, called the — 

^^Manteqna Gallebt, which contains the gem of the whole collec- 
tion, the Triumphal Procession of Caesar, by Mantegna (Xos. 873-81), 
extending the whole length of the wall, and protected by glass. The series 
of pictures , painted in distemper upon linen , is in parts sadly defaced, 
and has also been retouched. Mantegna began the work, which was in- 
tended for stage-scenery, in 1485, and finished it in 1490-92. It was 
purchased by Charles I. along with the rest of the Marquis of Mantua's 
collection, and sold by the Parliament after the king's death for 1000^ 

Section L Beginning of the procession with trumpeters, standard- 
bearers, and warriors; on the flag-poles paintings of the victories of 
CsBsar. — II. Statues of Jupiter and Juno in chariots, bust of Cybele, war- 
like instruments. — III. Trophies of war; weapons, urns, tripods, etc. 
— IV. Precious vessels and ornaments; oxen led by pages; train of 
musicians. — V. Elephants bearing fruit, flowers, and candelabra. — 
VI. Urns, armour, etc. borne in triumph. — VII. Procession of the 
captives; men, women, and children, and mocking figures among the 
populace. — VIII. Dancing musicians, standard-bearers with garlands; 
among them a soldier of tiie German Legion, bearing a standard with 
the she-wolf of Rome. — IX. Julivs Caesar, with sceptre and palm-branch, 
in a triumphal car; behind him Victoria; on his standard the legend, 
»Veni, vidi, vicr. 

'With a stern realism, which was his virtue, Mantegna multiplied 
illustrations of the classic age in a severe and chastened style, balancing 
his composition with the known economy of the Greek relief, conserving 
the dignity of sculptural movement and gait, and the grave marks of the 
classic statuaries, modifying them though but slightly with the newer 
accent of Donatello. . . . His contour is tenuous and fine and remarkable 
for a graceful and easy flow; his clear lights, shaded with grey, are 
blended with extraordinary delicacy, his colours are bright and varie- 
gated, yet thin, spare, and ot gauzy substance.* — Crowe and CavtUeeuelle. 

The Qdsbn's Staibcasb, to the right, embellished with ceiling-paint- 
ings by Vick, and a large picture by Honthorst, representing Charles I. and 
his wife as Apollo and Diana, leads to two other rooms, which contain 
the remainder of the pictures. 

Room I. (The Qveen^t Ouard Chamber). On the left: 811. Giro Ferri, 
Triumph of Bacchus ; 815, 816. Portraits of Giulio Romano and Michael 
Angelo; 818. Milani, Portrait of a child; 819. Portrait of Tintoretto; 834. 
Kneller, John Locke ; 839. Battoni, Pope Benedict XIV. ; 842. Frederick 
the Great; 846. Kneller, Sir Isaac Kewton; 860. Romanelli, after Ouido 
Beni, Triumph of Venus, with Bacchus and Ariadne ; 863. Lelp, Portrait 
of himself. — We now pass through a small Jnte-Room (on the right, 
871. Zucehero, Adoration of the Shepherds; 873. Post, View in the West 
Indies) into — 

Room II. (The Queen's Presence Chamber), with sea-pieces : W. van 
de Velde, *879. British ship engaged with three Spanish vessels; 880. Close 
of the same action. 884. James, View on the Thames, comprising old 
London Bridge ; 887. S. van Ruysdael, River in Holland ; 898, 899. Huggim, 
Battle of Trafalgar. W. van de Velde, 903. British fleet attacking the 
French fleet in a harbour ; ^910. Burning of a fleet ; 913. Boats attacking 
the Dutch fleet in a harbour. 

The Great HaU, 106ft. in length, 40ft. in breadth, and 60ft. 

in height, begun by Cardinal Wolsey, and completed hy Henry VIII. , 

contains a handsome high-pitched timber roof with pendants, good 
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stained glass windows, and fine tapestry, repiesenting scenes fiom 
the life of Abiaham. 

A door to the right, at the foot of the staircase where umhrellas 
have been left, leads to the gardens, to reach which we pass 
through a small court, emerging at the £. fa^de of the Palace. 

The Garden in front of the Palace is laid out in the French 
style, and emhellished with tasteful flower-beds and shady ayenues. 
In the private garden , on the S. side of the Palace, is exhibited 
a vine (admission id,'), planted in 1769, the stem of which is 
30 in. in circumference, and the branches of which spread to a 
distance of upwards of 100 ft. The yield of this gigantic vine 
amounts, in productive years, to 2500 bunches of grapes. 

The Mcae, or labyrinth (admission Id.), in the so-called Wilder- 
ness to the N. of the Palace, may be successfully penetrated by 
keeping invariably to the left , exeept the first time that we have 
an option , when we keep to the extreme right ; in coming out, 
we keep to the right , till we reach the same place, when we turn 
to the left. Opposite , between Hampton Court and Teddington, 
is Bushy Park, a royal domain of about 11,000 acres, entered by 
four gates; viz., the one here, one near Teddington, one at Hamp- 
ton Wick (p. 302), and one at Hampton village. Its white-thorn 
trees in blossom are very beautiful, but its chief glory is in the end 
of spring or in early summer, when the horse-chestnuts are in full 
bloom, affording a sight quite unequalled in £ngland. These 
majestic old trees, planted by William III. and interspersed with 
limes, form a triple avenue, of more than a mile in length, from 
Hampton Court to Teddington. Near the Hampton Court end of 
the avenue is a curious basin with carp and gold-flsh. The residence 
of the ranger is a sombre red brick house, screened off by railings, 
near one margin of the park. 

Travellers provided with a return-ticket of the North London 
Railway walk through Bushy Park to Teddington station, whence 
London is reached vi^ Richmond in 3/4 hr. On leaving Hampton 
Court by the Lion Oates, near the Maze , we see the entrance to 
Bushy Park immediately opposite. We turn to the left on quitting 
the park. The road almost immediately forks , when we keep to 
the right, and then take the second turning on the right, leading to 
(I1/4M.) Teddington Station. Those who hold tickets for London are 
not permitted to break the journey (at Richmond or elsewhere). Car- 
riage from Hampton Court to Teddington 28. 6d. , to Richmond 6«. 

Bichmond (^Star and Garter, with fine view, expensive ; *Bose 
Cottage ; Roebuck ; Cattle ; several tea-gardens and coffee-houses) 
may be reached direct from London by the South Western Railway 
(N. Entrance, p. 30), by a Richmond omnibus (fare la.), or, in 
summer, by the steamboat, which is a slower conveyance. It is a 
small town on the right bank of the Thames, charmingly situated 
on the slope of a hill. Ascending the broad main street of the 
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town to the right, we reach, at the summit of the hill, a fine park 
and avenue, commanding an extensive and striking view. Pretty 
walks also wind along the opposite bank of the Thames. 

The original name of the place was 8hea% (*beautifuV), which 
Btill survives in the neighbouring East Sheen. Edward I. possessed 
a palace here, which was rebuilt in 1499 by Henry Vn., the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty, who named it Richmond, after his 
own ducal title. Henry YIII. and his daughter Elizabeth often held 
their courts in this palace , and the latter died here in 1603. In 
1648 the palace was demolished by order of Parliament , and all 
that now remains of it Is a stone gateway in Richmond Green. 

Richmond is a favourite summer resort, both of Londoners and 
strangers ; and its large park, 2255 acres in area, and 8 M. in cir- 
cumference, is frequented by crowds of pedestrians, horsemen, 
and carriages in fine weather. Pembroke Lodge in this park was the 
seat of the illustrious statesman, Lord John Russell (d. 1878). — 
The small church of Richmond contains the tombs of James 
Thomson, the poet of the * Seasons' (p. 190), and Edmund Kean, 
the famous actor (d. 1833). 

From Richmond we may take the omnibus (6(2. outside) toKew, 
the beautiful *Botanie (hurdens of which are open gratis daily 
from 1 till sunset ; on Sundays from 2 p.m. — Kew is reached from 
London direct by steamboat, omnibus (comp. pp. 25 and 33), or rail- 
way (South "Western Railway, N. entrance, or North London Rail- 
way , Broad Street Station, or Underground Railway , from Mansion 
House). The present Keeper of the gardens is Sir Joseph D. Hooker, 
the celebrated botanist, who succeeded his distinguished father, Bir 
William J. Hooker. 

Kew has two railway stations , Kew Bridge Station on the left, 
and Kew Gardens Station on the right bank of the Thames. Leav- 
ing the first of these, we cross the Thames to Kew Chreen, and 
thence proceed to the right to the entrance of the Gardens, near 
which is Kew Cottage , the country-seat of the Duchess of Gam- 
bridge. Ylsltors are forbidden to smoke in the Gardens, or to carry 
eatables with them; but smoking is allowed In the PUasure 
Grounds (see below). 

The path to the right on entering leads straight to Kew Palate. 
To the left lie the Botanic Gardens, with numerous hothouses, 
where the ferns, orchids, and cacti are particularly Interesting. 
By the pond, at the S. end of the Gardens, are the *Palm House 
(362 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 66 ft. high), where the temperature 
is kept at 80<* Fahr., and the WaUr Lily House. A little to the N. 
of the artificial piece of water is the new Tropical House, containing 
the Victoria Regia tank. There are also three Botanical Museums In 
different parts of the Oardens. To the S. and W. of the Botanic 
Gardens proper, and separated from them by a wire- fence, lie 
the Pleasure Grounds, covering an area of 270 acres, which extend 
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to the Thames, and are intersected in every direction by shady walks 
and ayennes. They contain, on the left, the Temple of Minderiy 
erected in 1759 in commemoration of the Tictory gained at Minden 
hy Ferdinand , Duke of Brunswick ; and the Pantheon , an Ionic 
temple , with husts of Wellington , George III. , and others. The 
new * Winter Oarden, or Temperate House, built in 1865 at a cost 
of 35,0002, is designed for keeping plants of the temperate zone 
during winter. When finished It will consist of a central portion, 
connected by small octagons with two wings. The central portion is 
212ft. long, 137 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high; with the wings the total 
length will be 582 ft. At the S. extremity of the Pleasure Grounds 
is the Pagoda, rising in ten stories to a height of 165 ft., the 
summit of which in clear weather, commands the environs for 
30 M. round (no admission at present). 

Opposite the Pleasure Grounds, on the left bank of the Thames, 
lie the small town of Brentford (see below) and the mansion of 
8ion House, a place of great historic interest, which was a nunnery 
in the 15th cent., and is now the property of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. 

A footpath on the right bank of the Thames leads through Old 
Richmond Park to Richmond. In the park is situated the Kew 
Observatory. 

36. The Thames from London Bridge to Hampton Court. 

Steamboats are adyertised to ply every |^ hr. in summer, tide per- 
ndttiiic, from London Bridge to Hampton Court (22 M. in 2-3 hrs. ; fare i«. Qd., 
return 2». Qd.)', but they are seldom able to proceed farther than Keie. By 
embarking at Chelsea or Battersea Bridge the traveller may shorten Uie trip 
by aboat 1 hour. The scenery, after London is fairly left behind, is of a very- 
soft and pleasing character, consisting of Inxnriant woods, smiling 
meadows, and picturesque villas and villages. The course of the river 
is very tortuous. The words right and left in the following description 
are used with reference to going up stream. 

The prominent objects on both banks of the Thames between 

London Bridge and Battersea Bridge have already been pointed out 

in various parts of the Handbook, so that nothing more is required 

here than a list of them in the order in which they occur , with 

references to the pages where they are described: — Southwark 

Bridge (p. 110), St. Paul's Cathedral (right; p. 77), London, 

Chatham, and Dover Railway Bridge (^, 106), Blackfriars Bridge 

(p. 106), Victoria Embankment (right ; p. 106), the Temple (right ; 

p. 124), Somerset House (right ; p. 130), Waterloo Bridge (p. 131), 

Charing Cross Railway Bridge, Monta/gue House (right ; p. 171), 

Westminster Bridge (p. 179), Houses o/" Parliament (right ; p. 171), 

Westminster Abbey (right; p. 179), Albert Embarikment (left; 

p. 107), St. Thomas's Hospital (left; p. 275), Lambeth Palace 

(left ; p. 275) , Lambeth Bridge (p. 275) , Millbank Penitentiary 

(right ; p. 270), VauxhaU Bridge (jp. 270J, London, Chatham, and 

Dover Railway Bridge (^Victoria, p. ^70), Chelsea Suspension 
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Bridge (p. 270), BatUrsca Park (left; p. 277), Chdaea Hospital 
(right; p. 270), Albert Bridge (p. 272), Battersea Bridge (p. 272). 

A little way aboye Battersea we reach — 

L. Wandsworth (railway station, see p. 311), an outlying 
suhurb of London, containing a large number of factories and brew- 
eries. The scenery now begins to become more rural in character, 
and the dusky hues of the great city give place to the green tints 
of meadow and woodland. About 1 M. above Wandsworth the river 
is spanned by Putr^ Bridge^ an old wooden structure, and a 
favourite subject with artists , connecting Fulham on the right, 
with Putney on the left. 

R. FnllLUii(t.«. FuUehhame, 'the home of fowls') is principally 
noted for containing a country residence of the Bishops of London, 
who have been lords of tho manor from very early times. The Epis- 
copal Palace , which stands above the bridge , dates in part from 
the 16th century. Its grounds contain some fine old trees, and 
are enclosed by a moat about 1 M. in circumference. In the library 
are portraits of SaruiySj Archbishop of York, Laud^ Ridley the 
martyr , and other ecclesiastics , chiefly Bishops of London. The 
first bishop who is known with certainty to have resided here was 
Robert Seal, in 1241. A handsome, but somewhat Incongruous, 
chapel was added to the palace in 1867. Fulham Church has a 
tower of the 14th cent. , and contains the tombs of numerous 
Bishops of London. In a house at the N. end of Fulham , on the 
road to Hammersmith, Richardson wrote 'Clarissa Harlowe'. 

L. Putney (railway station, p. 311) is well known to Londoners 
as the starting-point for the annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities (p. 43), which takes place on the river be- 
tween this village and Mortlake (p. 301). Thomas Cromwell^ Wol- 
sey's secretary, and afterwards Earl of Essex, was the son of a Put- 
ney blacksmith ; and Edward Gibbon, the historian, was born here 
in 1737. In 1806, William Pitt died at Bowling Green House, on 
the S. side of the town, within a short distance of Putney Heath, 
where, eight years before, he had engaged in a duel with George 
Tierney. Lord Castlereagh and George Canning also fought a duel 
on the heath in 1809. The tower of Putney Church is about 400 

years old. 

'^Beautiful walk from Putney over Putney Heath, through the village 
of Boehampton (IV2M. to theS.) and Richmond Park, to (4M.) Richmond. 

The fine old house , called Barnes Elms , which we now soon 
observe on the left bank , was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Francis Walsingham , who entertained his sovereign lady here on 
various occasions. It was afterwards occupied by Jacob Tonson, the 
publisher , who built a room here for the famous portraits of the 
Kit-Cat Club, painted for him by Sir Godfrey Kneller Qp. 307^. 

On the opposite bank, a little farther on, formerly atooAJBrandenburgh 
House, built in the time of Charles I.; it was once inhabited by Fairfax 
the Parliamentary general, by Queen Caroline, consort of Oeorge IV., who 
died here in 182i, and by various other notabilities. 
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R. Hammersmith (railway station), now a town of considerable 
size , but of little interest to strangers. The Church of 8t. Paul, 
consecrated in 1631, bas some interesting monuments , a ceiling 
painted by Cipriani, and an altar-piece carved by Grinling Gib- 
bons. The town contains numerous Roman Catholic inhabitants 
and institutions. Hammersmith is connected by an elegant sus- 
pension-bridge with the cluster of villas called Castelnau. 

R. Chiswick (railway station, p. 311), was formerly the scene 
of the fetes of the Horticultural Society (p. 254), whose experi- 
mental garden is still situated here. In Chiswick House, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire, Charles James Fox died in 
1806, and George Canning in 1827. It was built by the Earl of Bur- 
lington, the builder of Burlington House, Piccadilly (p. 207), in 
imitation of the Yilla Capra at Yicenza, one of Palladio's best 
works. The wings, by Wyatt, were added afterwards. The church- 
yard contains the grave of Hogarth, the painter (d. 1764), who died 
in a dwelling near the church, now called Hogarth House. 

L. Bam€8 (railway station, p. 311), a village with a cburch 
partly of the 12th cent. , freely restored, and possessing a modern, 
ivy-clad tower. At the next bend lies — 

L. Hortlake (rail, stat., p. 311), with a church occupying the 
site of an edifice of the 14th cent.; the tower dates from 1543. In 
the interior is a tablet to Sir Philip Francis (d. 1818), now usually 
identified with Junius. The two famous astrologers, Dee and 
Partridge , resided at Mortlake , where Queen Elizabeth is said to 

have consulted the first-named. 

^Pleasant walk through (8.) East Sheen to Bichmond Park. 

L. Kew (p. 298) has a railway station on the right bank, with 
which a stone bridge connects it. Picturesque walk to Richmond. 

R. Brentford (p. 299), near which is Sion House (p. 299). 

R. Isleworth (rail, stat.), a favourite residence of London 
merchants, with numerous villas. The woods and lawns on the 
banks of the river in this neighbourhood are particularly charming. 
The course of the stream is from N. to S. We now pass under 
a railway bridge, and then a stone bridge, the latter at — 

L. Richmond (see p. 297). Then, a little farther on — 

L. Petersham , with a red brick church , in a quaint classical 
style, dating from 1505. Close to the church is Ham House, also 
of red brick, with its back to the river, chiefly famous for having 
been the meeting-place of the Cabal during its tenancy by the 

Duke of Lauderdale. 

A little farther from the river stands Sudbrook House , built by the 
Duke of Argyll (d. 1743) , and now a hydropathic establishment. It is 
immortalised by Scott in the ^Heart of MidloUiian'' , as the scene of the 
interview between Jeanie De&ns and the Duke. 

On the opposite bank of the Thames is — 

R. Twickenham, with a great number of interesting historical 
villas and mansions. The name most intimately associated with 
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the place is that of Pope, whose villa, however . has been replaced 
hy another, while his grotto is also altered. Near the site of Pope's 
villa stands Orleans House, a building of red brick, once the resi- 
dence of Louis Philippe and other members of the Orleans family, 
and now occupied by the Orleans Club (a kind of polo club). Farther 
up the river, about 1/2 M. above Twickenham , is Stra/wbeny Sill, 
Horace Walpole's famous villa , now the residence of the Countess 
Waldegrave, who has collected here a great many of the objects 
of art which adorned it in Walpole's time. Among other celebrities 
connected with Twickenham are Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
and Kitty Olive, the actress. Eel Pie laktndj opposite Twickenham, 
is a favourite resort of picnic parties. 

R. Teddington (p. 297), with the first lock on the Thames. 

L. Kingston (^Griffin, Sun, Railway; rail, stat., p. 292), an old 
Saxon town, where some of the early kings of England were crowned. 
In the market-place, surrounded by an ornamental iron railing, is 
the Stone which is said to have been used as the king's seat during 
the coronation ceremony. The Town Hall is an imposing edifice, 
built in 1840. The Church of All Saints is a fine cruciform struc- 
ture , dating in part from the 14th century. Kingston is united 
with Hampton Wick on the other bank, by a stone bridge , con- 
structed in 1827. It is surrounded by numerous villas and country- 
residences, and is a favourite resort of Londoners in summer. 

Pleasant walks to JSam Common, and, throagh Bmhp Park, to (2 M.) 
Hampton Court. 

Steaming past Surhiton, the southern suburb of Kingston, and 
Thames Ditton (p. 292), on the left, we now arrive at the bridge 
crossing the river at — 

Hampton Court, see p. 292. (The village of Hampton lies on 
the right, about 1 M. farther up.) 

37. Hampstead. Highgate. Alexandra Palace. 

A visit to these three places may be easily combined as follows. To 
Hampstead by omnibus (p. 25), or train (North London Railway, from 
Broad Street) •, thence on foot to Highgate ; from which a train may be 
taken to the (2 M.) Alexandra Palace. 

The two hills of Hampstead and Highgate, lying to the N. of 
London, axe well worth visiting for the extensive views they com- 
mand of the metxopolifl and the surrounding oonntry. 

The village of Hampstead (*home- stead'), has been long sinee 
reached by the ever advancing suburbs of London , from which it 
can now scarcely be distinguished. It is an ancient place, known 
as early as the time of the Romans ; and various Roman antiquities 
have been found in the neighbourhood, particularly at the mineral 
wells. These wells (in Well Walk, to the E. of the High Street) 
were discovered or re-discovered about 1620, and for & time made 
Hampstead a fashionable spa ; the old well-house is now used ai 
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a chuicli. The puigh choich of 8t. John dates fiom 1747 , and 
with its square tower forms a conspicuous object in the yiew from 
many parts of London. In the churchyard are buried Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (d. 1832), Joanna Bailie (d. 1851), her sister Agnes (d. 1861, 
aged 100 years), and Constable, the painter (d. 1837). The well- 
known Kit-Cat Club, which numbered Addison, Steele, and Pope 
among its members, held its first meetings in a tavern at Hampstead. 

"^ampstead Heath (430 ft. above the sea -level) is one of 
the most open and picturesque spots in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, and is a favourite and justly valued resort of 
holiday-makers and all who appreciate pure and invigorating air. 
The heath is about 240 acres in extent. Its wild and irregular 
beauty, and picturesque alternations of hill and hollow, make it a 
refreshing contrast to the trim elegance of the Parks. The heath 
was once a notorious haunt of highwaymen, but robberies here 
are now of very rare occurrence. Some years ago the lord of the 
manor began to lay out the heath for building purposes ; but for- 
tunately his intention was frustrated, and the heath purchased by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the unrestricted use of the 
public, for the sum of 47,000i. Near the ponds at the S.E. corner 
of the heath, the Fleet Brook (p. 122) takes its rise. The garden 
of the Bull and Bush Inn, on the N. margin of the heath, contains 
a holly planted by Hogarth, the painter; and *^Jack Straw's Ca8tle\ 
on the highest part of the heath , is another interesting old inn. 
Donkeys may be hired for a ride on the heath. 

The *View is extensive and interesting. On the S. lies London, 
with the dome of St. Paul's and the towers of "Westminster rising 
conspicuously from the dark masses of houses; while beyond 
may be discerned the green hills of Surrey and the glittering 
roof of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The varied prospect to 
the W. includes Harrow -on- the -Hill (p. 308; distinguishable by 
the lofty spire on an isolated eminence), and, in clear weather, 
Windsor Castle itself. To the N. lies a fertile and well -peopled 
tract, studded with numerous villages and houses and extending to 
Highwood Hill, Totteridge, and Barnet. To the E., in immediate 
proximity, we see the sister hill of Highgate, and in clear weather 
we may descry the mouth of the Thames at Gravesehd. 

We leave Hampstead Heath at the N. end, and follow the road 
leading to the N.E. to Highgate. We soon reach, on the left, the 
^Spaniards' Inn\ the gathering point of the 'No Popery' rioters of 
1780, and described by Dickens in *Barnaby Rudge'. The stretch 
of road between 'Jack Straw's Castle' and this point is perhaps the 
most open and elevated near London , affording fine views to the 
N.W. and S.E. The road then leads between Caen Wood, with its fine 
old oaks, on the right, and Bishop's Wood on the left. Caen Wood 
or Ken Wood House, was the seat of the celebrated judge, Lord 
Mansfield, who died here in 1793. Bishop's Wood once formed part 
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of the park of the Bishops of London. We now pass the grounds of 
Fitiroy Park on the right, and reach Highgate. 

There is also a pleasant path leading past the Ponds and through 
the fields from Hampstead to Highgate. 

Highgate , which is situated on a hill about 30 ft. lower than 
Hampstead Heath, is one of the healthiest and most favourite sites 
for villas in the outskirts of London. The view which it commands 
is similar in character to that from Hampstead, but not so flue. The 
new church, built in the Gothic style in 1833, is a handsome edifice, 
and, from its situation, very conspicuous. The Highgate or North 
London * Cemetery, lying on the slope of the hill just below the 
church, is very picturesque and tastefully laid out. The catacombs 
are in the Egyptian style, with cypresses, and the terraces afford a fine 
view. Michael Faraday, the great chemist (d. 1867; by the E. wall), 
and Lord Lyndkurst (d. 1863) are buried here. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (d. 1834) is interred in a vault below the adjacent Grammar 
School, which, founded in 1565, was lately rebuilt in the French 
Gothic style. The Whittington Almshouses at the foot of the hill 
were established by the famous Lord Mayor of that name, and are 
popularly supposed to occupy the very spot where he heard the 
bells inviting him to return. Close by is the stone on which be is 
said to have rested, now forming part of a lamp-post ; it is needless 

to say that its identity is more than doubtful. 

Many of the walks around Highgate are pictnresqne and inter- 
esting. Among the houses in the vicinity we may mention Sollif Lodge, 
the residence of Baroness Burdett Goutts; Cromwell House, ssdd to 
have heen built for CromwelFs son-in-law, Greneral Ireton, and now a 
Convalescent Hospital for Children -, Lauderdale Hotue, where Kell Owynne 
lived-, and the third hoase to the right in the *Grove\ where Coleridge 
died. Ai-undel House, where the great Lord Bacon died, has disappeared. 

Highgate used to he notorious for a kind of mock pilgrimage made 
to it for the purpose of 'swearing on the horns.'* By the terms of his 
oath the pilgrim was bound never to kiss the maid when he could kiss 
the mistress , never to drink small beer when he could get strong, etc., 
'unless he liked it best*. Some old rams' heads are still preserved at 
the inns. Byron alludes to this custom in 'Childe Harold'', Canto I. 

Highgate station , on the Great Northern Railway , lies to the £. 
of the town, and is daily passed by numerous trains. It lies within 
2 M. of the Alexandra Palace, the only intervening station being 
Muswell Hill. 

Alexandra Palace and Park (admission !«.), situated on ele- 
vated ground to the E. of Muswell Hill and N. of Horruey, are 
best reached direct from London by the Oreat Northern Railway 
from King's Cross Station (15 min. ; in connection with the Metro- 
politan Railway, at any of the stations of which through - tickets 
may be obtained). Stations Holloway, Finsbury Park (near which, 
between Holloway and Seven Sisters Road , is Finsbury Park, re- 
cently laid out by the Metropolitan Board of Works at a cost of 
95,0002.), Crouch End, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Audi Alexandra 
Palace, a terminus adjoining the Palace. Another route takes the 
visitor via Holloway, Finsbury Park, and Homsey to Wood Oreen, 
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close to the E. entrance of the Park. This spot may also he reached 
from Broad Street "by a jnnction-line of the N. London and Great 
Northern railways. The Oreat Eastern Railway (Liverpool Street 
Station) has also opened an ^Alexandra Park Branch', diverging at 
Seven Sisters Station, and running via West Oreen and Green Lanes 
to the Palace. On an elevated site near the centre of the Park, 
which covers an area of 480 acres , stands the Palace , a coloured 
brick edifice in the form of a large rectangle, occupying seven acres 
of ground, with towers, 180 ft. high, at the angles. 

The first palace erected here , partly on the model of the Ex- 
hibition Buildings of 1862, was entirely burned down on 9th June, 
1873, only a fortnight after its completion. Great energy was dis- 
played by the company in the face of this misfortune, and the new 
building, opened in 1875, is beautifully fitted up. It is built in 
compartments, but by an ingenious arrangement can be thrown into 
one vast hall. The Central Hall is 386 ft. long by 184 ft. wide, and 
will accommodate 12, 000 persons. The organ at the N. end, a very 
fine instrument, was built by Willis, under the supervision of Sir 
Michael Costa. Round the hall is a series of coloured terracotta 
statues of historical characters. The hall is bounded at the sides 
by courts, each 260 ft. in length ; that on the E. is called the Ba- 
2<iar, and contains numerous stalls, where various articles are sold; 
while the other forms an open Italian Garden, and is adjoined by a 
palmhouse with a large glass cupola. The corresponding dome- 
roofed hall, on the E. side, contains imitations of Moorish, mod- 
ern Egyptian, and other houses. Detached from the main building 
are a Theatre to hold 3000, and a Concert Boom to hold 3500 visitors. 
In rooms within the Palace are arranged various art and natural 
history collections on loan. Numerous modem works of art arc 
exhibited in the Picture Galleries on the N. side of the Palace. 
There is a large and good refreshment department on the S. side. 
Beautiful views in every direction from the terraces round the 
palace. At the foot of the hill is a race-course. The park also 
contains archery and cricket grounds , a circus , a model Japanese 
village, and a lake. Horse, dog, flower, and other shows are held 
here; while illuminations, fireworks, andballoon ascents contribute 
to the open-air amusements of the place. Magnificent old trees may 
be seen in a part of the grounds called the Grove. 



38. Epping Forest. Waltham Abbey. Eye House. 

Great Eastern Railway to (12 M.) Loughton, in 1 hr. (fares 2«. Id., U. 
7d., i«. Ma**-)- Thence on foot, through Epping Forest, to (6 M.) Waltham 
Abbey. From Waltham Abbey to (B M.) Rye House by railway. From 
Rye House back to (19 M.) London by railway (fares 3«. 8d., 2s. lOd., 
is. 7d.). 

We may start either from Fenehurch Street Station (p. 30) or 
from Liverpool Street Station (p. 28). The first stations after Liver- 

Baedekeb, London. 2nd Edit. 20 
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pool Street are Bishopsgate, Bethnal Green (p. 116), Old Ford^ 
and Stratford, where the train joins the North London line. Then 
Leyton and Leytor^tone, At (8 M.) Snaresbrook is an Infant Orphan 
Asylum, with accommodation for 300 children (to the left of the 
line). The next stations are George Lane, Woodford, and Buck- 
hurst Hill. Then (12 M.) Louglitoii, within a few hundred paces 

of the Forest. 

Another route to Epping Forest is hy the Great Eastern Railway 
from Liverpool Street, via Waltham$totc, to (10 M.) Ching/ord (fares U. 
bd., U. id., lOd.), which lies 2 M. to theW. of BnckUurst Hill and about 
4i|2 M. from Waltham Abbey. It forms a good point from which to 
visit the most attractive parts of the Forest. On an eminence to the N.E. 
is an obelisk, due 17. from Greenwich Observatory, and sometimes used 
in verifying astronomical calculations. 

Epping Forest, along with the adjoining Hainault Forest, at one 
time extended almost to the gates of London. In 1793 there still 
remained 12,000 acres unenclosed , but these have been since re- 
duced to about 3000 acres. Recently, however, measures have been 
taken to prevent farther encroachment, and it has been finally 
settled that the unenclosed part must henceforward remain open to 
the public. One of the finest points in the Forest, if not the very 
finest, is *High Beech, an elevated tract covered with magni- 
ficent beech-trees , about 1 i/g M. from Loughton. Tennyson was 
living here when he wrote *The Talking Oak' and/Locksley Hall'. 
There is a comfortable inn here, called the 'King's Oak', which is 
much resorted to by picnic parties. About 2^/2 M. farther, on the 
northern verge of the Forest, stands Copped Hall, a magnificent 
mansion in the midst of an extensive park. The town of Eipping, 

with 23p0 inhab., lies 2 M. to the E. of this point. 

On the high-road between Loughton and Epping lies Ambresbury Banl; 
an old Roman camp, 12 acres in extent. Kearer Loughton is another 
large earthwork, possibly of British origin. Tradition reports that it was 
here that Boadicea , Queen of the Iceni , was defeated by Suetoniu.s, on 
which occasion 80,000 Britons are said to have perished. 

Waltliam Abbey lies on the river Lea, about 2 M. from the W. 
margin of the forest, and 6 M. W. of Copped Hall. The abbey 
was founded by the Saxon king Harold, and after his death in 
1066 became his burial-place. The nave of the old abbey has been 
restored, and now serves as the parish church. The round arches 
are specimens of very early Norman architecture, and may even 
have been built before the Conquest. Adjoining the S. aisle is a 
fine Lady Chapel, in the decorated style. The tower is modem. 

The station lies ^/^JA. to the W. of the abbey; and y^M. beyond 
the station stands Waltham Cross, one of the crosses which Edward I. 
erected on the different spots where the body of his queen Eleanor 
rested on its way from Nottinghamshire to London. The cross is in 
a state of great dilapidation , but its original architecture can still 
be traced. Another pf these monuments, that at Charing Cross, 
has already been alluded to (see p. 133). 
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The railway jouiney from Waltham Abbey to Rye House ocou- 
pies 20 minutes. The intermediate stations are Cheahunt and Brox- 
bourne ; at the latter is the Grown Inn, with an extensive garden, 
which, in the rose season, presents a beautiful sight. 

The river Lea , near which the line runs , is still , as in the days of 
its old admirer Isaak Walton, famous for its Ashing; and the various 
stations on this line are much frequented by London anglers. Nearly 
the whole of the river is divided into 'swims', vrhich are either private 
property, or confined to subscribers. Visitors, however, can obtain a day''s 
fishing by payment of a small fee fat the inns). The free portions of the 
river do not afford such good sport. 

Bye House) a favourite summer resort for schools, clubs, 
societies, and workshop picnics, was built in the reign of Henry VI. ; 
it belonged, with the manor, to Henry YIII., and afterwards passed 
into private hands. It is now a tavern. There are still some 
remains of the old building, particularly the embattled Oate House, 
As many as 1000 school children or excursionists have dined in Rye 
House at one time. The grounds are large and beautiful, affording 
abundant open air amusements (^^Ouide\ price 3d.). The fishing 
near Rye House, both in the Lea and the New River, is very good. 

Rye House gave its name in 1683 to the famous 'Rye House Plot', 
which had for its object the assassination of Charles II. and the 
Duke of York, as they travelled that way. The conspiracy , which 
was headed by Rumbold , then owner of the manor , failed, owing 
to the King and his brother arriving earlier than was expected. It led 
to the execution of Rumbold, Algernon Sidney, Lord William Russell, 
etc. Whether a conspiracy, however, existed at all, is doubtful. 

From Rye House to (6 M.) Hertfoed, railway in 15 minutes. First 
station St. Margaret's. In the vicinity, on a branch of the Lea, is the 
pleasant little village of Amwell. On a small island in the stream is a 
monument to Sii^ Hugh MyddelUm., who conducted the Kew Biver water 
to London (comp. p. 96). — Next stat. Ware^ a busy market-town of 5000 
inhabitants, wiUi a considerable trade in malt and corn. At the inn called 
the ^Saracen's Head' was till lately exhibited the Great Bed of Ware, 
which measures 12 ft. both in length and breadth. The bed and its trap- 
pings now form part of the attractions of the Rye House. It is alluded 
to by Shakspeare iTwel/th Nighty iii. 2). — Then Hertford , the capital of 
the shire of that name, situated on the S. bank of the Lea. It contains 
the remains of a castle of the 10th cent., and also a castle erected in the 
reign of the first Charles, now used as a school. The preparatory school 
in connection with Christ's Hospital is at Hertford (comp. p. 88). In 
the vicinity are various handsome country-seats. Among these are (S.W.) 
Bayfordbury^ with the Kit-Cat portraits (p. 300) ; Balls Park^ the seat of 
the Marquis of Townshend ; and Brickendonhury. — On the W. is Panshanger^ 
for many years the residence of Lord Palmerston, now the seat of Earl 
Cowper, with a good collection of pictures, of which the following are 
the most important: '^'^Raphael^ Two Madonnas; ^Fra Bartolomeo, Holy 
Family ^ * Andrea del Sarto^ Three pictures illustrating the story of Joseph ; 
Sebastian del Piombo, The Fornarina. Admission is granted on previous 
application by letter. • 

39. St. Albans. 

Harrow. Luton. Dunstable 

Midland Railway, from St. Pancras, 20 M., in ifs-l hr. (fares, 2s. 8d., 
Is. l^l-id., no second class); North Western Railway, from Euston Square, 

20* 
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24 M., in s|4-is|4 hr. (fares 2«. M., 2«. , Is. Tijad.): or Great Northern Rail- 
way, from King's Gross , 23\(2 M. in 'J4-l>f4 hr. (fares 2s. 8d., 2s., is. l^lvi.}. 
Our chief description applies to the first mentioned route, for which 
through-tickets may be obtained at any of the Metropolitan Railway 
stations. — During the summer months a four-horse Coach runs to St. 
Albans four times a week, starting at li a.m. from Hatchett's, Piccadilly \ 
and, for the return journey, from the Peahen, St. Albans, at 4 p.m. 
(2i|2 hrs. \ fare G«., return 10«.). The drive is picturesque and pleasant. 

The first stations on the Midland Railway are Camden Road, 
Kentish Tottm, Haverstoek Hill, Finchley Road, and West End, 
where we leave London fairly behind us and enter the open country. 
Hampstead here lies on the right and Willesden on the left, while 
the spire of Harrow church, also on the left , may be descried in 
the distance. Then Child's HUl, and (5V2 M.) Welsh Harp, with 
an artificial lake, formed as a reservoir for the Regent Canal. It 
contains abundance of fish, and attracts large numbers of anglers 
(who for permission to fish apply at the inn, ^Old Welsh Harp* ; 
day tickets la. and 28. 6d.). — 6 M. Htndon, with a picturesque 
ivy-grown church. — 8 M. MUl HUl, with a Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary College and a Congregationalist CoUege. Sir Stamford 
Raffles died here in 1826; and William Wilber force lived here, 
and built the Gothic Church of St. Paul (1836). 

About 1 M. to the W. lies Edgeware, uid a little more remote is 
Whitchurch. While Handel was chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons, a magnificent seat in this neighbourhood, now demolished, he 
acted as organist in the church of Whitchurch (1718-17711. The church 
still contains the organ on which he played, and also some fine wood- 
carving. A blacksmith's shop in Edgeware is said to be the place 
where Handel conceived the idea of his ^Harmonious BIacksmith\ 

11 M. Elstree, a picturesque village in Hertfordshire, which 

we here enter. Good fishing may be obtained in the Elstree 

reservoir. — 14 M. Radlett. — 20 M. St. Albans, see below. 

If the London and North Western Railway route be chosen, the traveller 
is recommended to visit, either in going or returning, Harrow on the 
Hill, one of the stations on that line (the station being 1 M. from the town). 
The large public school here, founded in 1571, is scarcely second to Eton, 
and has numbered Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel , Sheridan , Spencer Per- 
ceval, Viscount Palmerston, and numerous other eminent men among 
its pupils. The older portion of the school is in the Tudor style. The 
chapel, library, and speech-room are all quite modem. The panels of 
the great school-room are covered with the names of the boys, including 
those of Byron , Peel , and Palmerston. The number of scholars is now 
about 500. Harrow church has a lofty spire , which is a conspicuous object 
in the landscape for many miles round. The churchyard commands a 
most extensive *View. A flat tombstone, on which Byron uped to lie, 
when a boy, and compose his juvenile poems, is still pointed out. — The 
pedestrian may return to London on foot vtd (6 M.) Kensal Oreen Cetneterp. 

The traveller who is equal to a walk of 10 H. , and is fond of 
natural scenery, may make the excursion to St. Albans very pleasantly 
as follows. By railway from King''s Crops {.Great Northern Railway) to (9 M.*> 
Bamel; thence on foot, vi& (1 M.) Chipping Bamet and (5 II.) ^I«<re« (see 
above), to (10 M.) Watford, a station on the London and North Western Bail- 
way ; and from Watford by rail to (7 M.) St. Albans. If the traveller means 
to return by the Great Northern Bailwiiy. he should take a return-ticket 
to Bamet. — Near Hatfield, the first station on this line in returning 
from St. Albans, is Hatfield Hovse, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
a fine mansion built in the 17th cent, on the site of an earlier palace, in 
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which Qaeen Elizabeth was detained in a state of semi-captivity before 
her accession to the throne. 

8t. Albans (Peahen ; Queen's ; Oeorge) occupies the same site, 
or nearly the same site, as Verulamium, the most important town in 
the S. of England daring the Roman period. Its present name is 
derived from St. Alhan, a Roman soldier, the proto-raartyr of 
Christianity in our island, who was executed herein A. D. 324. 
Holmhurst Hill, near the town, is supposed to have been the scene 
of his death. The Roman town fell into ruins after the departure 
of the Romans, and the new town of St. Albans began to spring up 
after 795, when Offa II. , King of Mercia, founded here, in memory 
of St. Alban, the magnificent abbey, of which the fine church and 
a large square gateway are now the only remains. 

The * Abbey Church is in the form of a cross , with a tower at 
the point of intersection, and is one of the finest and largest 
churches in England. It was raised to the dignity of a cathedral in 
1877, when the new episcopal see of St. Albans was created. It 
measures 426 ft. in length, by 220 ft. in breadth across the tran- 
septs ; the tower is 145 ft. in height. The earliest parts of the 
existing building date from the 10th, and the choir was built in 
the 13th century. The Lady Chapel, which is now separated from 
the church, was added in the 14th century. 

The Imtebiob is fine, though somewhat marred at places by attempts 
at restoration. The K. part of the nave is in the Norman, and the S. in 
a rich Decorated style. The *Stained Glass Windows in the N. aisle date 
from the i5th century. In the N. transept some traces of old fresco- 
painting have been discovered. The Screen behind the altar in the choir 
is of very fine mediaeval workmanship , and the Baptistery contains 
another good screen, erected to the memory of St. Cuthbert. Many of the 
chantries, or mortuary chapels of the abbots, and other monuments 
deserve attention. In the SainVs Chapel are the tomb of Duke Hum< 
phrey of Gloucester (d. 1447), brother of Henry V., and the shrine of 8t. 
Alban. A door at the N. end of the transept leads to the Tower, the top 
of which commands a magnificent ^View (Gd. ; tickets procured at the 
booksellers'* in the town). 

The Qate, the only remnant of the conventual buildings of the 
abbey, stands about 50 yds. to the W. of the church. It is a good 
specimen of the Perpendicular style. It was formerly used as a gaol, 
and is now a school. 

St. Albans was the saene of two of the numerous battles fought 
during the Wars of the Roses. The scene of the first, which 
ushered in the contest, and took place in 1455, is now called the 
Key Field; the other was fought in 1461 at Barnard's Heath, to the 
N. of the town, just beyond St. Peter's Church. 

About Y2 M. to the W, of the abbey stands the Church of St. 
Michael , which is interesting as containing the tomb of the great 
Lord Bacon, Baron Yerulam and Viscount St. Albans, who died at 
Gorhambnry House here in 1626. The monument is by Rysbrack. 
The present Oorhanibury House, the seat of the Earl of Yerulam, 
11/2 M. to the W. of St. Michael's, is situated in the midst of a 
beautiful park, and contains a good collection of portraits. 
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Fbom St. Albans' to (lOM.) Luton by railway in 20-30miii. This excur- 
sion is particularly recommended to all who are interested in manafacturing 
industries. — First stat. JSarpenden^ near which, on the right of the line, 
is Harpenden Lodge. The train here passes from Hertfordshire into 
Bedfordshire. — Chiltem Green. On the right, Luton Hoo Hall., a very 
fine mansion. — Then (10 M.) Luton (Cock.^ George^ Red Lion^ Bell)., a busy 
town of 18,000 inhab., famous for its manufacture of straw-hats. The 
straw-plait hall, market, and factories are all most interesting. Ad- 
mission to one of the latter establishments may usually be obtained on 
courteous application. One of the churches possesses a chapel founded 
in the reign of Henry VI., and contains a curious font. The tower, too, 
is fine. 

DuBBtable (Sugar LoafjRed Lion, Baraeen*s Head), 5 M. from Luton 
by a local line, contains 5000 inhab., and also possesses large straw-plait 
bonnet and basket manufactories. Dunstable larks are famous for their 
size and succulence, and are sent to London in great quantities. The 
Church is an ancient building, dating in part from the time of Henry I. 
Charles I. slept at the Bed Lion Inn while on his way to Naseby. 



40. Windsor. Eton. 

Windsor (pop. 11,769) is reached by the Qreat Western Railway, 
fiom Paddington Station (21 M. in 35-65 min. ; fares 3d. 9c{., 2j. 
lOd. , 1«. 9d. ; return-tickets one-half more) ; or by the South 
Western Railway, from Waterloo Station, N. side (25 M. in 
li/4hr. ; fares 48. 3d., 3s. 2d., 2«. 2d. ; return- tickets a half more). 

Obbat Wbstbbn Railway. The first station is Royal Oak, 
where, by a clever piece of engineering, the rails for local trains 
are carried under those for through trains , by a descent and then 
an ascent. The second station, called Westboume Park, near which 
Kensal Green Cemetery (p. 272) lies on the right, is still within 
the precincts of the town. The next stations are Acton , Ealing, 
Cattle Hill , and Hanwell , at which last , on the left , is the ex- 
tensive Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum , with a fine park and 
accommodation for 1000 inmates. At the next station, SouthaU, 
is a branch-line diverging to the left to Brentford. Next come 
Hayes , West Drayton (branch-line to Vxhridge , a busy little town, 
prettily situated on the Colne, 3M. to theN.), Langley, &nd Slough, 
where the branch to Windsor diverges to the left from the main 
Great Western line. (Passengers who are not in a through Windsor 
carriage change here.) 

Sir William Herschel (d. 1822) and Sir John Herschel (d. 1871) , the 
celebrated astronomers, made many of their important discoveries in 
their observatory at Slough. 

A pleasant ramble, through picturesque scenery , may be made from 
Slough to (2 M.) Stoke Pogis and (3 M.) Bumham Beeches. The churchyard 
at Stoke Pogis is the scene of Gray's famous 'Elegy% and now contains 
the poefs grave. A monument to his memory has been erected in the 
adjacent Stoke Park, a fine property which once belonged to the descend- 
ants of William Penn. Sir Edward Coke entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Stoke Pogis in 1601. At a little distance is Beaeons/ield, with a house 
once occupied by Edmund Waller (d. 1687) and Edmund Burke (d. 1797), of 
whom the one lies buried in the churchyard, and the other in the church. 
It ^nishes the title of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconxjtetd, who lives 
at Hughenden , 8 M. to the W. The beeches at Bumham are the finest 
)n £ngland. 
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Before reachiug Windsor the train crosses the Thames , passing 
Eton College (p. 316) on the right. The station is on the S.W. side 
of the tovn, in George Street, ahont 1/4 M. firom the Castle. 

South Western Bailwat. Route to Clapham Junction , see 
p. 292 ; the hranch-Iine to fiichmond and Windsor diyerges here 
to the right from the main South Western line, and approaches the 
Thames at WandstDorth station (p. 300 J. We next pass Putney 
(p. 300), Barnes (p. 301 ; hranch-line to Chiswiek, p. 301, and Kew 
Bridge, p. 298), Mortlake (p. 301), and Richmond (p. 297). The 
line skirts Richmond Park, crosses the Thames hy a hridge of three 
arches, and reaches Twickenham (p. 301 ; on the left a branch-line 
to Teddington, p. 297, Hampton Wick, p. 302, and Kingston, 
p. 302). Next stations, Felthamy with a large reformatory for youth- 
ful criminals, Ashford, and Staines, a picturesque old town, deriv- 
ing its name from the 'stones* which once marked the limits of the 
jurisdiction of London in this direction. A branch of the South 
Western Railway runs hence to the left to Virginia Water (p. 317), 
Ascot (p. 318), and Reading, Our train runs in a N.W. direction. 
Stations Wrayshury and DaXehet. On the left rise the large towers 
of Windsor Castle , round the park of which the train describes a 
wide circuit. Before reaching Windsor we cross the Thames , on 
the N. bank of which lies Eton College (p. 316). The station lies in 
Thames Street, on the N.E. side of the town, near the bridge over 
the Thames, and 1/2 M. from the Castle. 

Hotels at Whtdsob : * White Hart ; Castle ; Royal Adelaide. 

The wards of Windsor Castle and the northern terrace are al- 
ways open to the public; admission to the eastern terrace is grant- 
ed on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6p.m., in the absence 
of the Queen. (The Guards' band usually plays here on Sundays.) 
The State Apartments are shown (in the absence of the Queen) on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 1st April to 
31st Oct. , 11-4 ; from 1st Nov, to 3l8t March, 11-3. 8t. George's 
Chapel is open daily from 12.30 to 4; divine service is celebrated 
on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.; on week-days, at 10.30 a.m. 
and 4.30 p.m.; the Albert Chapel is open every Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 12-3 p.m., without tickets. Tickets of 
admission for the State Apartments may be obtained in London 
(available for a week) from Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Street ; Sheldon, 
126 Strand ; and Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside ; in Windsor 
(available only on day of issue) at Collier's , the bookseller's , on 
Castle Hill, leading to the Castle, and in the office at the E. end 
of St. George's Chapel, in the Castle itself. — The Private Apart- 
ments of the Queen are only shown by a special order from the Lord 
Chamberlain, which it is very difficult to obtain. 

Windsor (originally Windleshore, from an Anglo-Saxon root, in 
allusion to the winding course of the Thames here), an estate 
presented by Edward the Confessor to the monks of Westminster 
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Abbey, was purchased by William the Oonqneror for the purpose 
of erecting a castle on the isolated hill in its centre. The building 
was extended by Henry I. and Henry II. ; and Edward HI. , who 
was born at Windsor , caused the old castle to be taken down, 
and a new one to be erected on its site , by WilUam of Wykeham, 
the art-loving Bishop of Winchester. 

Under succeeding monarchs Windsor Castle was frequently 
extended; and finally George IV. began a series of extensive 
restorations under the superintendence of Sir Jeffrey WyattviUe. 
The restoration, completed in the reign of Queen Victoria at a total 
cost of 900, 0002. , left Windsor Castle one of the largest and most 
magnificent royal residences in the world. 

The Castle consists of two courts , called the Upper and Lower 
WardSy surrounded by buildings ; between the two rises the Round 
Tower (see below). We first enter the Lower Ward from the Castle 
Hill by Henry VIII.'s Gateway. On the N.W. side of the ward, 
opposite the entrance , stands *St. Cheorge's Chapel , or chapel of 
the Knights of the Order of the Garter , begun in 1474 , in the late 
Gothic style, by Edward IV. on the site of a chapel of Henry I., 
and completed by Henry VIII. The ♦Interior, which is richly 
adorned in the perpendicular style , possesses a handsome , fan- 
shaped, vaulted root*. The large W. window contains old stained 
glass , the subjects of which refer to the Order of the Garter. In 
the S.W. corner is Beaufort Chapel^ adjoining which, below the 
modern window at the end of the S. aisle, is the tomb of the Queen's 
father , the Duke of Kent , consisting of an alabaster sarcophagus 
with the recumbent marble effigy of the Duke, designed by Sir G. G, 
Scott (d. 1878), and executed by Boehm. Opposite, at the end of 
the N. aisle, is the *Monument of Princess Charlotte, designed by 
WycUt. — The richly adorned * Choir contains the stalls of the 
Knights of the Garter, with their coats-of-arms and banners. At 
the E. end , above the altar , is a fine stained glass window to the 
memory of Prince Albert, erected from designs by Sir G. G. Scott. 
The reredos below the window , sculptured in alabaster marble , is 
very fine. The subjects are the Ascension, Christ appearing to his 
Disciples, and Christ meeting Mary in the Garden. To the left, 
adjoining the altar, is the monument of Edward IV., consisting of 
an iron gate between two battlemented towers , and said to have 
been exe.cuted by the Antwerp painter Quintin Matsys. Among 
the numerous other monuments in the chapel we may mention 
the plain marble tombstone of Henry VI. and the handsome 
monument erected by Queen Victoria to her aunt , the Duchess of 
Gloucester (d. 1857), both in the S. part of the retro-choir , and 
the statue of Earl Harcourt (d. 1830), on the N. side of the retro- 
choir. The vault in the middle of the choir contains the remains of 
Henry VIII., his wife Jane Seymour, and Charles I. — A subter- 
ranean passage leads from the altar to the royal Tomh-house under 
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the Albert Chapel , situated on the E. side of St. George's Chapel, 
in whieh repose George III. , George IV. , William IV. , and other 
royal personages. (Divine service, etc., see above.) 

The ^Albert Chapel (PI. 7), adjoining St. George's Chapel on the 
E., was originally erected by Henry VII . as a mansolenm for himself ; 
but, on his ultimate preference of Westminster , it was transferred 
for a similar use to Cardinal Wolsey. On the fall of that prelate it 
reverted to the Crown, and was subsequently fitted up by James II. as 
a Roman Catholic chapel. An indignant mob, however, broke the 
windows and otherwise defaced it, and 'Wolsey's Chapel', as it was 
called , was doomed to a century of dilapidation and neglect , after 
which George III. constructed the royal tomb-house beneath it. 
Queen Victoria then undertook the restoration of the chapel in 
honour of her deceased husband. Prince Albert, and has made it 
a truly royal and sumptuous memorial. The interior, beautified 
with coloured marble , mosaics , sculpture , stained glass , precious 
stones, and gilding, in extraordinary profusion and richness, must 
certainly be numbered among the finest works of its kind in the 
world, though , it must be owned , rather out of harmony with the 
Gothic architecture of the building. The ceiling, which resembles 
in form that of St. George's Chapel, is composed of Venetian 
enamel mosaics, representing in the nave, angels bearing devices 
relating to the Prince Consort ; in the chancel , angels with shields 
symbolical of the Passion. The false window at the W. end is 
of similar workmanship, and bears representations of illustrious 
personages connected with St. George's Chapel. At the sides of 
the W. entrance are two marble figures — the Angels of Life 
and Death. The walls are decorated with a series of pictures 
of scriptural subjects inlaid with coloured marbles , by Triqueti, 
in which 28 diiferent kinds of marble have been introduced. 
Above each scene is a white marble medallion of a member of the 
royal family, by Miss Susan Durant , while between them are bas- 
reliefs, emblematical of the virtues. Round the edges of the pictures 
are smaller reliefs in white and red marble, and other ornamenta- 
tion. Below the marble pictures is a dark green marble bench ; 
and the floor, which is very handsome, is also of coloured marbles. 
Most of the modern stained glass windows exhibit ancestors of the 
Prince Consort; those in the chancel are filled with scriptural 
subjects. The reliefs of the reredos, which was designed by Sir G. 
G. Scott, and is inlaid with coloured marble, malachite, porphyry, 
lapis lazuli, and alabaster, have for their subject the Resurrection. 
In the centre of the nave stands the *Cenotaph of the Prince , by 
Triqueti, consisting of a handsome sarcophagus, enriched with 
reliefs, bearing the recumbent figure of Prince Albert in white 
marble. The restoration was superintended by Sir G. G. Seott, 
the architect. The mosaics were executed by Scdviati. The length 
of the chapel is 68 ft. , its breadth 28 ft. , and its height 60 ft. 
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The Sound Tower, or Keep, nsed as a prison down to 1660, 
rises on tbe£. side of the Lower Ward, on an eminence 42 ft. high, 
surrounded on three sides by a deep moat. The scarps are embel- 
lished by beds of flowers. The battlements, 80 ft. above the ground 
(entrance from the Upper Ward , near the Norman Gate, PI. 11), 
command a charming •♦View of the country round Windsor , em- 
bracing, in clear weather, parts of no fewer than twelve counties. 
The bell, weighing 17 cwt. , was brought from Sebastopol. The 
tower is not perfectly symmetrical, measuring 102ft. by 95ft.; 
admission gratis, 11-4. (The custodian points out the principal 
places in the environs , in which ease he expects a trifling fee.) 

On the N. side of the tower is the vaulted Norman Gateway 
(PI. 11), flanked by pinnacled towers , and leading to the Upper 
Wam>. Opposite, by the Porter s Lodge (PI. 13), is the entrance 
to the State Apartments (PI. 12), which lie on the N. side of the 
large Quadrangle. On the E. are the Queen's Private Apartments. 
Oeorge IV^s Oateway (PI. 17), in the middle of the S. side, at the 
end of the Long Walk (p. 317), is the principal entrance to the 
palace , and is used by royal carriages only. At the foot of the 
tower, on its E. side, is a bronze statue of Charles II. (PI. 14), 
with reliefs on the pedestal by Qrinling Oihbons. 

The State Apartments are usually shown in the following, 
though sometimes in the reverse, order. They contain many good 
pictures ; but the barriers , which leave a narrow passage only for 
the public, and the hurried manner in which the rooms are shown, 
render it difficult for visitors to see them satisfactorily. The 
vestibule contains a good portrait of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville , the 

architect (see p. 313), by Lawrence. 

The QoEEK's Audience Chambeb. The ceiling is decorated with 
paintings by Verrio. The walls are hung with tapestry, representing the 
story of Esther and Mordecai , with portraits of Prince Frederick Henry 
and William II. of Orange, by ffonthorst, and an old portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by Janet. 

The Queen's Pkesence Chakbeb has also a ceiling painted by Verrio, 
and is hung with tapestry continuing the story of Esther and Mordecai. 
The carvings are by Grinling Gibbons. 

The GuABD Chambeb contains suits of old armour ; four bronze cannon 
captured in Indian above the mantelpiece, a silver shield inlaid with 
gold, under glass, presented by Francis I., of France to Henry VIII. and 
said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini; a colossal bust of yelson by 
CJtantrey J on a pedestal formed of a piece of the mast of the 'Victory% 
on board which Kelson was shot, with a hole made by a ball at that 
battle; busts of Marlborough, after Ryshraek^ and Wellington by Chantrey. 

St. Geoboe's Hall, 200 ft. long and 34 ft. wide, has a ceiling adorned 
with the armorial bearings of the Knights of the Garter since 1350. The 
walls are hung with portraits of the Kings of England from James I. to 
George IV., by Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, Lawrence, and others. At the £. 
end is the carved oak throne , a copy of the coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Gband Reception Room , originally meant for a ball-room , is 
magnificently decorated in the rococo style, and has its walls hung 
with tapestry representing the story of Jason and Medea. At the N. end 
are a vase of malachite , the gift of the Emperor Kicholas of Russia, 
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and two granite vases, presented by King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia. 

The Thbone Room contains pictures by West (Establishment of the 
Order of the Garter), and portraits by Laterenee^ Gaiiuborough^ and others. 

The Watsbloo Chambeb, or Qramo Dining Room, 98 ft. long by 47 ft. 
broad, in the Elizabethan style, is filled with portraits of Wellington, 
Blucher, Castlereagh , Mettemich , Pope Pius VII., Emperor Alexander, 
Canning, W. von Humboldt, and others associated with the events of 
18iS-15 , painted by Lawrence , Beechey , Piekersgill <, Wiltie , etc. The 
carvings are by QHnling Gibbons. 

The Gband Vestibule , 46 ft. long , 28 ft. broad , and 46 ft. high , is 
decorated with armour and banners, and contains two bronze cannon 
from Seringapatam; a brass gun from Borneo ^ a curious root in the 
shape of a dragon; and a statue of Queen Victoria, by Boehm. 

The Gband Staibcasb, with Ghantrey'^s statue of George IV. 

The State Ante-Room contains carving by Orinling Oibbons ^ alle- 
gorical ceiling-paintings by FerWo, and a portrait of George III. after 
Reynolds (on glass, above the chimney-piece). 

In the Shall Vkstibdle are five historical paintings by West, being 
scenes from the reign of Edward III. 

The Rubens Room contains eleven pictures by Rubens. 

The Council Chambeb contains 35 valuable works by Carlo Maratta, 
Parmeggianino, Ouido Rent, Ouereino^ Gorreggio, Andrea del Sarto^ Leonardo 
da Vinci, Oaro/alo, Carlo Bold, Annibale Carracci, Bomenichino, Rembntudt, 
Teniers, Peter Neefs, Holbein, 0. Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Lely, and Kneller. 

The Kino's Closet is hung with pictures by the painters already 
named, and also by the Ketherlandish masters Breughel, Wouverman, Wester- 
mann^ Mierevelt, A. van de Velde, Rubens, Bteenwyt, and Jan Steen. 

The Qubbn''s Closet is hung with 30 works by old masters. 

The Queen''s State Dbawino Room contains several large landscapes 
by Zuccarelli , and portraits of George I. , George III. , Frederick Prince 
of Wales (father of George III.), and the Duke of Gloucester. 

The Old Ball Room, or Van Dtck Room, is exclusively devoted to 
portraits by that master. The best are those of Henry, Count de Berg; 
'^Charles I. and his family; Mary, Duchess of Richmond; Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I. (four portraits); Lady Venetia Digby; George, 
secona Duke of Buckingham, and his brother Lord Francis Villiers; 
'^Children of Charles I. ; Head of Charles I. from three different points 
of view, painted as an aid in the execution of a bust; Lucy, Countess 
of Carlisle; Charles II. when a boy; Portrait of the master himself; 
'^The three eldest children of Charles I.; Charles I. on horseback. — 
There are also in this room two small bronzes of the Laocoon and Prome- 
theus Bound. 

The Small Vestibule, Throne Room, Rubens Room, Council Chamber, 
King^s Closet, and Q^een^s Closet have not of late been shown to the 
public. 

The N, Terrace, 625 yds. in length, is always open to the 
public , and commands a charming view ; the *E. Terrace is open 
on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6 (see above). From the 
latter, which affords an admirable view of the imposing E. facade 
of the castle, broad flights of steps descend into the Flower Garden^ 
which is tastefully laid out, and embellished with marble and 
bronze statues, and a fountain in the centre. 

The Royal Stahles , or Mews, on the S. side of the castle, built 
at a cost of 70,000«., are open daily from 1 to 3 p.m. Tickets of ad- 
mission are obtained at the entrance from Mr. Moon , Clerk of the 
Mews (small fee to groom who conducts the visitors round). 

On the left bank of the Thames, 10 min. to the N. of Windsor 
Bridge, is Eton College, one of the most famous of English schools, 
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founded in 1440 by Henry VI. The number of pupils on the 
foundation, who live at the college, and wear black gowns, does 
not exceed 70 ; the main portion of the establishment consists of 
the Oppidans , numbering more than 900 , who live at the resi- 
dences of the masters, or in the authorised 'Dames' houses', in the 
town , but under the jurisdiction of the college. The boys of Eton 
represent s large section of the youthful wealth and aristocracy of 
England. 

The school buildings enclose two large courts , united by the 
archway of the clock tower. The centre of the Outer Quadrangle^ 
or larger court to the W. , is occupied by a bronze statue of 
Henry YI. ; on its N. side is the Lower School; on the W., the 
Vpper /School y the hall of which contains marble busts of English 
monarchs and of distinguished Etonians. The Chapel on the S. 
side, a handsome Gothic building, is decorated internally with 
wood-carving, stained glass windows, and mosaics ; in the ante- 
chapel is a marble statue of Henry YI. — The Inner Qttadrangle is 
bounded in part by the dining-hall of the students who board at the 
college, and by the library, containing a rich collection of classical 
and Oriental MSS. Those who desire to see the school apply at the 
Porter 9 Lodge ; tickets admitting to the chapel are obtained at Mr. 
Burgiss's, High Street, Eton. The Playing Fields should be visited. 

To the N. and E. of Windsor lies the Home Parkt or smaller 
park, surrounded on three sides by the Thames, and about 4 M. in 
circumference. A carriage-road leads through it to the village of 
Datchet (p. 311), situated on the left bank of the Thames, 1 M. 
to the E. of Windsor. Heme's Oak^ celebrated in Shakspeare's 
'Merry Wives of Windsor', formerly stood by the roadside ; in 1863, 
however , the old tree was destroyed by lightning, and a young oak 
planted in its place by the Queen. Opposite Datchet is the small 
royal country-seat of Adelaide Lodge ; and farther S. is Frogmore 
Lodge , once the seat of the Queen's mother , the Duchess of Kent 
(d. 1861). Its grounds contain the Duchess's tomb , and also the 
magnificent mausoleum erected by the Queen to her husband. 
Prince Albert (d. 1861). 

The Great Park, 1800 acres in extent, lies to the S. of Windsor, 
and is stocked with several thousand fallow deer. The Long Walk, 
a fine avenue of elms, leads from George JVs Gateway (p. 315), in 
a straight line of nearly 3 M., to Snow HUl, which is crowned by a 
statue of George III. , by Westmacott. At the end of this avenue is 
a road to the left , which passes Cumberland Lodge , and leads to 
Virginia Water (carriage from Windsor and back 7-9«.), an artificial 
lake, formed in 1746 by the Duke of Cumberland, the victor at Cul- 
loden , in order to drain the surrounding moorland. A model of a 
man-of-war is so placed on the lake as to appear almost like a real 
ship. The views from various points around the lake are very 
pleasing. There is a station of the South Western Railway (p. 30) 
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near Virginia Water. — Queen Anne's Bide , another ayenae , run- 
ning almost parallel with the Long Walk , leads to the right to 
Ascot (p. 311) , the scene of the fashionahle Ascot Races in June, 
on the occasion of which some members of the Royal Family usu- 
ally drive up the course in state (comp. p. 41). 

41. Gravesend. Chatham. Eochester. 

North Kent Railway from Charing Cross , Cannon Street, and Lon- 
don Bridge, to Oravexend (24 M., in 1-1 Vs hrs. ; farefl 3$. 6d., 2*. 8<l., 2*. 
2d) \ thence to Strood^ Rochester^ and Chatham in 10-20 min. more (fares 
54., 'ds. 6d., 2s. 6d); or to Strood by rail, and thence across the Medway 
hy boat to Rochester and Chatham. The return journey may be made by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which runs vid Bromley and 
Beckenham to Victoria, Holbom Viaduct, Ludgate Hill, and King'^s Cross 
(in Ihr. 5 min. to 1^4 hr. •, fares 5<., 3s. 6d., 25. 6d.). 

During the summer months Gravesend may also be reached by a 
Thames Steamboat from London Bridge (2V2 hrs. *, fares is. 4d., is.}. 

A pleasant way of making this excursion is as follows : by river to 
Gravesend, and thence on foot by Cobham Hall (p. 320) to (7 M.) 
Rochester and Chatham^ the return journey being effected by the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. A whole day will thus be occupied. 

As far as Gravesend, we desorihe hoth the river and the rail- 
way route. 

A. Thb Thames fbom London Bbidob to Gbavbsbnd. 

The scenery of the Thames below London contrasts very un- 
favourably with the smiling beauties of the same river higher up ; 
yet the trip down to Gravesend has attractions of its own, and may 
be recommended as affording a good survey of the vast commercial 
traffic of London. The appearance of the Thames just below London 
Bridge has already been described (p. 104), and the naix^es of the 
wharves as far as Greenwich and Woolwich will be found in Route 
31. The principal objects seen on the banks thus far are the 
Monument (left; p. 104), BiUingsgaie (left; p. 105), Custom House 
(left; p. 105), Tower (left; p. 110), 8t Katherine's Docks (left; 
p. 118), London Docks (left; p. 119), Wapping (left; p. 119), 
Rotherhithe (right ; p. 61), Surrey Docks (right ; p. 120), Commer' 
cial Docks (right; p. 120), Deptford (right; p. 61), West India 
DocJks(left; p. 120), Greenwich Hospital (right; p. 278), IsU of 
Dogs (left; p. 120), BlackwaU Station (left; p. 278), East India 
Docks (left; p. 120), Victoria Docks (left; p. 120), Woolwich, 
with its dock-yard and arsenal (right; p. 281), North Woolwich 
(left). Just below the Custom House we cross the Tower Subway 
(p. 118), and by the Surrey Docks we pass over the Thames Tunnel 
(p. 119). The different docks are frequented by dijBferent classes 
of vessels. Thus in the London Docks we see ships bound for the 
Cape, the Mediterranean, India, and China. Nearly all the ships in 
the Commercial Docks are engaged In the timber trade with Swe- 
den and Norway. The Victoria Docks are devoted to steamships 
plying to America and the Black Sea. The West India Docks 
contain the stately merchantmen which bring the wealth of the 
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West Indies to this country, while the £a8t India Docks are filled 
with merchant and passenger vessels sailing between England and 
India , China, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The hanks of the Thames below Woolwich are very flat and 
marshy, recalling the appearance of a Dutch landscape. Shortly 
after leaving Woolwich, we enter a part of the river called Barking 
Re€ich, where, at Barking Creek on the N., and Crossness on the 
S. bank, are situated the outlets of London's new and gigantic 
system of drainage. The engine-house at Crossness is a building 
of some architectural merit, with an Italian tower. Passing through 
Halfway Reach and Erith Beaeh, with Eritk Marshes on our right, 
we next arrive at — 

R. Erith, a village pleasantly situated at the base of a wooded 
hill, with a picturesque, ivy-clad, old church. — On the opposite 
bank of the river, 2 M. lower down, lies — 

L. Purfleet , the seat of large Government powder magazines, 
capable of containing 60,000 barrels of powder. Opposite is the 
mouth of the small river Darent. — Three miles below Purfleet, 
on the same side, is — 

L. West Thurrock, with the Saxon church of St. Clement, 
one of the most ancient in England. There are still some remains 
of an old monastery. The Essex bank here forms a sharp pro- 
montory , immediately opposite which , in a corresponding in- 
dentation, lies — 

R. Oreenhithe, a pretty little place, with a number of villas. 
Just beyond Greenhithe the eye is attracted by the conspicuous 
white mansion of Ingress Abbey, at one time occupied by the father 
of Sir Henry Havelock. — Then — 

L. Grays Thurrock, near which are some curious caves. — 
Next, 3 M. lower, — 

R. Northfleet, with chalk-pits, and a fine old church containing 
some monuments of the 14th century. We now observe, on the 
Essex bank, opposite Gravesend, the low bastions of — 

L. Tilbury Fort, originally constructed by Henry VIII. to 
defend the mouth of the Thames, and since extended and strength- 
ened. It was here that Queen Elizabeth assembled and reviewed 
her troops in anticipation of the attack of the Armada (1588), 
appearing in helmet and corslet, and using the bold and well- 
known words : ^I know I have the body of a weak, feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a king of Eng- 
land too !' 

R. Qravesend, see below. 

B. LoxuoK TO Gbavesbnd bt sail. 
On quitting London Bridge station the train traverses the busy 
manufacturing districts of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe , and stops 
at (3 M.) New Cross, St. John's, and (6 M. ) Lewisham Junction, 
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It then passes through a tunnel, about 1 M. in length , and arrives 
at (7M.) Blaekheath (p. 280). Then (9 M.) Charlton, close to 
the station of which is the old manor-house of the same name. 
We next pass through two tunnels , and reach (10 M.) Woolwich 
Dockyard, followed immediately by Wooltpieh Arsenal. — II1/4M. 
Plumatead, with Plumstead Marshes on the left. — 13 M. Abbey 
Wood, a small \illage of recent origin, with pleasant surroundings, 
and some scanty remains of Lesnes Abbey , an Augustinian foun- 
dation of the 12th century. — Close to (14 M.) Belvedere, lies 
Belvedere House, the seat of Lord Sayes. — (15V2 M.) Erith, see 
above. The train crosses the river Cray, and reaches — 

17 M. Dartford, a busy town , with numerous paper mills and 
gunpowder factories. The first paper mill in England was erected 
here. Dartford was the abode of the rebel Wat Tyler (p. 92). We 
now cross the Darent, pass (20 M.) Greenhithe(y. 319) and North- 
fleet (p. 319), and reach — 

24 M. Oravesend. 



Oravesend (Clarendon Hotel; Old Falcon; Nelson), a town with 
22,000 inhab., lying on the S. bank of the Thames, at the head of 
its estuary, has greatly increased in size in recent years, and is 
much resorted to by pleasure-seekers from London. The newer 
parts of the town are well built, but the streets in the lower quarter 
are narrow and crooked. Gravesend possesses two good piers. On 
the W. side, towards Northfleet, are Rosherville Gardens (see p. 39). 
a favourite resort, whete music, dancing, archery, and other 
amusements find numerous votaries. The parish church was built 
in the reign of Queen Anne, on the site of an earlier church which 
had been burned down in 1520. Windmill Hill, at the back of 
the town, now almost covered with the buildings of the increasing 
suburbs, commands a fine view of the Thames, Shooter's Hill 
(p. 281), London, with the hills of Highgate and Hampstead beyond, 
and (to the S.) over the county of Kent, with Gobham Hall (sec 

below) and Springhead as conspicuous points. 

Pleasant exctirsion to "^Cobham Ball, the fine seat of tbe Earl of 
Parnley, in the midat of a magnificent park, 7 M. in eirenmference, lying 
about 4 M. to the S. of Gravesend. (Tickets of admission to the house, 
which is open to visitors on Fridays from 11 to 4 only, may be obtained 
at Cadders Library, King Street, Gravesend, price i». ; the proceeds are 
devoted to charitable purposes.) The central portion of this fine maagion 
was bnilt by Inigo Jones (d. 1653); the wings date from the 16th century. 
The interior was restored during the present century. The fine col- 
lection of pictures includes a ^Portrait of Ariosto and ^Europa and the 
Bull by Titian , '^Tomyris with the head of Cyrus by Rtiben*, and examples 
of Van Dych, Lely, Kneller, and numerous other artists. 

The pedestrian may extend his walk, through the famed woods of 
Cobham Park, and down the valley of the Medway, to 8trood , a suburb 
of Rochester, a walk of about 7 H. in all from Gravesend. — The direct 
road from Gravesend to (6 M.) Roehetler runs via '*Gadshill and the 
old village of Chalk. Gadshill, which commands a splendid view, is 
famous as the scene assigned by Shakspeare to the encounter of Sir John 
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Falstaff with the 'men in buckram", commemurated by an inn bearing 
the name of the worthy knight. ^Nearly opposite is the picturesque house 
in which Charles Dickens resided, and where he died in 1870. 

The railway from GraveBend to (7 M.) Strood passes only one 
intermediate station, called Higham, 3^2 M. from which is Cow' 
ling Castle , built in the time of Richard II. , and now forming a 
picturesque ruin. Beyond Hlgham the train penetrates a tunnel, 
11/4 M. in length, and enters the station of Strood, a suburb of 
Rochester, on the opposite bank of the river Medway. Some of the 
North Kent trains go no farther in this direction , but others cross 
the Medway, and proceed to Rochester and Chatham, which practi- 
cally form one town , surrounded by fortifications defending the 
entrance to the river. 

Boekester (Croxvn; Bull; Victoria), to the N. of Chatham, is a 
very ancient city, with a pop. of 18,000, inhabited at different periods 
by the Britons, under whom its name was Doubris ; by the Romans, 
who called it Durobrivae; by the Saxons, whose name for it, 
Hroffsceaatre, is the rugged prototype of its modern form ; and by 
the Normans. It was made a bishop's see early in the 7th century. 
The ^Caatle (admission 3<i.), standing conspicuously on an emin- 
ence, was built in 1126-39 by William Corbyl, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The square Keep, 104ft. in height, which now alone 
remains, is a flne specimen of Norman architecture, and commands 
a good survey of the surrounding country. Rochester was destroyed 
by the Saxon Ethelbert, was twice pillaged by the Danes, and was 
besieged by William Rufus, son of the Conqueror; and the castle 
changed hands more than once during the dissensions of King 
John and his barons. 

The Cathedral (good music), founded by Bishop Guudulph in 
1077, was consecrated in 1130. The arms of the transept were 
added somewhat later, and the choir and crypt were rebuilt in 
1226. The principal tower dates from 1343. The edifice under- 
went extensive, though not very successful, restorations in 1830-40. 
The doorway leading into the chapter- house is of great beauty. 
At the sides are allegorical figures of the Church and the Synagogue. 

Besides the railway bridge, there is a handsome stone bridge, by 
Mr. Cubitt, erected in 1856, connecting Rochester vdth Strood. 

ChAtlitLm{8un Hotel; Ship; Mitre), with 46,000 inhab., lies 
lower down on the E. bank of the Medway, and is one of the 
principal naval arsenals and military stations in Great Britain. 
Much of the town is irregularly and badly built. It is defended by 
strongly fortified lines, as well as by forts on the Medway. These 
lines are often the scene of military manoeuvres, reviews, and 
sham-fights, which attract numerous visitors from London. 

The ^Dockyards (apply at the entrance; foreigners can only 
obtain admission through their ambassadors), founded by Queen 
Elizabeth , extend along the Medway for more than 2 M. , and, 
with the stiir unfinished works on the swamp called St. Mary's 
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Island, embrace an area of about 500 acres. The vet docks, graying 
docks, building slips, wharves, etc. are all on a most extensive scale, 
one immense basin having a width of 800 ft. and a quay frontage 
of 6000 ft. The largest vessels in the navy can be built and fully 
equipped here. The metal mill, for making copper sheets, 
bolts, etc. , is particularly interesting. About 3000 workmen are 
regularly employed in the dockyard, besides convicts. The Marine 
Hospital, near the dockyard gates, has accommodation for 350 
patients. On the oppoSite side of the Medway stands Vpnor Castle, 
built in the reign of Elizabeth , and now used as a powder maga- 
zine. (A row down the river to Upnor Castle from the bridge, a dis- 
tance of about 3 M. , affords a capital view of the dockyardjB ; the 
charge is about 3a.) The barracks for marines here are very spacious. 

The military features of Chatham are nearly as conspicuous as 
the naval. It is the dep6t for a large number of Infantry regiments, 
and there are usually about 6000 soldiers in quarters here. The ar- 
tillery barracks are very extensive , providing accommodation for 
1000 men , while there are also large barracks at the suburb of 
Brompton. Troops bound for India embark at Chatham. 

GilUngham, an eaatem suburb of Chatham, contains an old hall of a 
palace which once belonged to the Archbishops of Canterbury, now used 
as a barn, and a handsome ancient church, with a very fine £. window. 
Gillingham Castle dates from the time of Charles I. 

A pleasant excursion may be made from Bochester to Haidstoiie, an 
old and busy town of 30,000 inhab., lying on the Medway , about 8 M . to 
the S. It may be reached by railway in Vs hr. , while the pedestrian will 
find the walk a pleasant one. The district through which the road runs 
is thickly planted with hops. The Hop Gardens present a remarkabl; 
interesting sight in August or September, when thousands of pickers 
are employed in gathering the beautiful golden blossoms, camping out 
in their own peculiar fashion at night. About 6 M. from Rochester, 
on the right, stands the interesting Druidic cromlech called ^KiCs C4>t% 
House f which consists of three upright stones, with a third lying trans- 
versely across them. Each stone weighs from eight to ten tons. About 
1 M. before reaching Maidstone we pass the ruins of AllingUm Castle^ 
situated on the bank of the river, and formerly the residence of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the poet. At Maidstone itself the church of ^1(1 Saitsis. 
dating from 1350, is interesting. Kear it are the ruins of an old college 
of the thirteenth century. 

Sheeraess, at the mouth of the Medway, with a dockyard established 
in the reign of Charles II., is otherwise uninteresting. Some of the 
Thames steamers ply to Sheemess (see p. 34). 

42. London to Brighton. 

Railwat from London Bridge and Victoria stations (51 M.) in ihr. 
20min. to 3hrs.^ from Kensington Station^ V*!^'* longer. Express fares, 
first class 12«. 3d., second class 8«. 6d. ; ordinary trains lOf., 6*. 6(1., 4j. 3d. 
Re turn- tickets are available for 7 days. The lines from Victoria and 
Kensington unite with the line from London Bridge at East Croydon. — 
The district through which the train passes is fertile and picturesque. 

Leaving London Bridge, the train trarerses, by means of a lofty 
viaduct. 272M. in length, the manufacturing and unattractive 
district of Bermondsey. The red brick building at (3 M.) New Cross 
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is the Royal Naval Cadet School, founded in 1843. The line next 
passes through a deep cutting in the ^London clay' (p. 59), and 
arriTes at(5M.) Forest Hill, prettily situated in the midst of nu- 
merous pleasant country residences. Dulwich College (p. 288) may 
he reached from this point in 1/2 ^'• 

The Crystal Palace (p. 282), which is within V2M. of the next 
station (JbM.^ Sydenham, is, howeyer, not visible thence on account 
of the low level at which the station lies. After leaying Sydenham 
we see the palace on our right, 200 ft. above us ; one of the chief 
entrances is about 3/4 M. from AneHey, the next station. Beyond 
Anerley, on an eminence to the right, is the large structure known 
as the Surrey County Industrial School, where upwards of 1000 
poor children are lodged and educated. 

7M. Norwood (Queens Hotel; Crystal Palace), a thriving 
suburb of London, in a pleasant and fertile neighbourhood. In a 
wooded vale about 1 M. to the N. of Norwood lies Beulah Spa, a 
mineral bath once much frequented, now in a state of decadence. 
Near it is Streatham, where Dr. Johnson frequently visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. 

10 M. Croydon (^Greyhound; Crown), a rery ancient town with 
58, 117 inhabitants. The scenery of the surrounding district, which 
is thickly dotted with country-houses, is of a very pleasing de- 
scription. The lower part of the town contains the remains of an 
Arehiepiscopal Palace , formerly the country residence of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. The diuing-hall and the chapel, now used 
as a school, are the only remnants of the old building. The Church 
of St, John the Baptist, destroyed by fire in 1867, and subsequently 
restored, was originally built at the beginning of the 15th cent., 
and contains the tombs of several archbishops. In the upper part 
of the town is Whitgift^s Hospital , an institution for the main- 
tenance of poor children. 

Pedestrians will find that the following walk of lOtoiSiM., with its 
numerons views of characteristic and thoroughly English scenery, will 
amply repay the fatigue. Starting from Croydon, we proceed first to (3M.) 
8ander»iead, a pretty village, with an interesting church and park. 
About 2V2 K* farther is Addington. where the present country-house of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is situated ; the church, of which the in- 
terior is Korman, is interesting to antiquarians. Then (Va M.) West 
Wiekham, with an ancient church, near which is the picturesque ivy-clad 
country-seat of Wiekham Court. From this point we may return to 
Croydon direct, across the Addington Sills, in IV4 hr. 

13 M. Caterkam Jimction, whence a branch-line diverges to 
Caterham, 41/2 M. to the S.E. The train now passes through a 
long cutting, and enters a tunnel about IM. in length, which it 
trarerses in 3 mln. At the end of the tunnel lies (18 M.) Merstham^ 
with an interesting church, dating from the time of the First 
Crusade. Near the village is found the so-called 'firestone', which, 
originally soft, becomes hard and flre-proof on exposure to the air, 
and is accordingly of great value for building purposes. On the 

21* 
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right we obtain a Tiew of Oatton House, the magnificent seat of 
Lord Monson, sitnated in the midst of an extensive park. 

Fbom MBBSTHAif TO GmPBTSAB, a pleasant walk of abont 4 M.; io Rbioatk 
(see below), throagh Oatton Fari, another interesting route, 5M. The 
rich carvings in the church at Gatton are of Belgian origin; the altar 
and pulpit came from Nuremberg, and are ascribed to Albert Diirer. 

21 M. Bedliill Jiinotiony for the lines to Dover on the E., and 
Reigate and Reading on the W. To the right of the station is the 
modem village of Wanoiektown, containing a number of villas. To 
the left, ^4^* distant, is the admirably organised Agrlcultaral 
School of the Philanthropic Society, a reformatory for youthful 
criminals (about 300 pupils). This society was founded in 1788, 
and is the parent of about 100 similar Institutions, since established 
in England. The white sandstone of this district is much used in 

the manufacture of porcelain. 

Branch-line in 5 min. to Belgate (White Hart), which lies in the 
midst of most attractive scenery, and possesses the remains of an ancient 
castle with curious vaults. Reigate Park and the y<Hfth Downs, both close 
to the town , afford many picturesque views. The Baront^ Ctne^ where, 
according to tradition, the barons met to adjust the terms of Magna 
Gharta, will scarcely repay a visit. 

NuTFiELD, a village with a picturesque church, 2VsH. to the left of 
the railway, possesses several pits of fuller's eartti. Not far off there are 
distinct traces of a Roman military road leading into Kent, and Roman 
coins have frequently been found here. 

23 M. Earlswood, beyond which, on the left, is the handsome 
and celebrated Asylum for Idiots^ founded by the Rev. Andrew 
Reed. The train now crosses two arms of the small river Mole, 
and beyond (25 M.) Horley enters the county of Sussex. 

29 M. Three Bridget, junction for the lines to (E.) Tunbridge 
and (W.) Horsham and Ford Junction (p. 329). 

At Worth, a smaU village about IV2 H. from Three Bridges, there is 
a diminutive early Romanesque church, said to have been erected in the 
11th cent., and possessing considerable interest for the antiquarian. The 
'^Forest of Worth, with its wealth of picturesque spots and charming 
views, is a favourite resort of painters. Fossil plants are found in great 
abundance in a sandstone quarry near the village. 

The line next traverses a portion of the very ancient Tilgale 
Forest, crosses another branch of the Mole, and, threading a tunnel 
1120 yds. in length, reaches — 

33 M. Baleombe (tolerable inn), in a picturesque neighbour- 
hood, which contains much that is interesting to the botanist and 
geologist. Points in the vicinity worth visiting are Ardingly, West 
HoatMey , and Selsfield Common on the E. , and Slaugham on 
the W. 

Beyond Baleombe the train crosses the valley of the Ouse by 
means of an imposing viaduct of 37 arches, 1300 ft. in length, 
and 100 ft. high In the middle. Then (37 M.) Hayu>ard^s Beath, 
2V2 M. to the W. of whieh is the pleasing little town of Cudi- 
field (King's Head), with Cuekfield Hall, a mansion in a fine park, 
in the vicinity. 

The next stations are (AiM.,) Burgess HiUmd (43M.) Hassock's 
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(7al«('1ias8oek\ Anglo-Saxon, small wood; 'gate', street). VitclUing 

Beacon (855 ft.), 3M. to the £. of Hassock's Gate, is the highest 

point in Sussex. On the summit, which commands an extensive 

view, are remains of an ancient entrenchment, probably constructed 

by the Romans. 

HuBSTPiKKPoiNT Pakk, 2V2M. to the W. of Hassock's Gate, deserves 
a visit for the sake of its noble old oaks. Wolstanbury Hill, in the neigh- 
bourhood, shows traces of a cruciform camp, probably British. The walk 
across the Downs , past the DeviVs Dyke (p. 328) , to Brighton, a distance 
of about 8 H. , is very interesting. On the Downs graze about half a 
million sheep, which afford the famous ^ South Down mutton\ 

The line passes through the range of the South Down Hills by 
means of the Clayton Tunnel, which is 2240 yds. in length, and 
takes 4 min. to traverse. Beyond it is another, but much shorter 
tunnel. On the left we see a portion of Stanmer Park, belonging 
to the Earl of Chichester. The line next passes Preston, and de- 
scends to — 

51 M. Brighton. Hotels. Brighton possesses more than 40 hotels, 
besides some hundreds of private hotels, boarding-houses, and so forth. 
In Queen*8 Road (leading S. from the station to the beach) : on the right, 
^QuBEN's Head; Grown; Botal Stand abd; Auixandra; Colonnadb; 
* White Lion. These are all second-class, and suitable for single gentle- 
men only, but are convenient for passing visitors ; B. Is. 6d. to 2s., 
B. is., with meat or fish 2s., D. is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. (^ordinary** generally 
at i. 30p.m.)' — On the Esplimade^ facing the sea: to the W. of West 
Street, which leads directly from the station to the shore, ^Grand 
Hotel, a palatial building; Bedford; Norfolk; to the E. of West Street, 
Hamblin''s; Old Ship; Star and Garter; Markwbll^s Boyal; Queen's, 
a large and handsome building ; Clarendon ; *Albion ; Albbmable ; Pier ; 
Cbbscent ; Bbistol ; all these are of the first class (Grand, Bedford, and 
Queen's the most expensive): B. from 2s. 6<f., B. 2s. fid. to 3s., D. from 
as. 6d., A. If. Qd. to 2s. 6d. The Crescent and Bristol stand high, and are 
quiet and picturesquely situated, but they are V/t"^. distant from the 
station. Of the hotels on the Esplanade the nearest to the station are 
the Grand and Hamblin's, each within V* ^- — ^he hotels in the streets 
to the N. of the Esplanade are cheaper, and some of them are quite 
near the sea: Chatfibld's, West Street; in Ship Street, a little farther 
to the E., Nbw Ship. — The numerous Boabdino Houbbs are usually 
comfortable, and, except during the height of the season, not exorbitant. 
Gbrman Housb on the Parade, 7i. Qd. per day. 

Bestaurants. Concert -Ball, West Street, near the Esplanade. On 
the Esplanade: '^Mutton^s; "Ch'and Hotel Restaurant; Cheesman^s Oyster 
Saloon. In East Street , near the Esplanade , Booth. — Confectioners : 
Maynard, West St.; Reynard, Korth Street; Booth, East Street. — Ices 
at Fasold*s, 62 East Street. — Beer, as in London, at the numerous public 
houses ; bitter ale , mild ale , stout , or ^half-and-half, 1 Vs-Sd. per glass. 

Baths. The Sea-bathinff Stations are in front of the Esplanade; the 
beach is stony. Bathing-machines (with towels, etc.) for gentlemen fid., 
for ladies 9d., for children (two or more using the same machine) 4d. 
— Swimmers may bathe from either of the pier-heads before 8a.m., and 
gentlemen may bathe without machines at the public bathing-places to 
the E. and W. of the piers, indicated by notice-boards, between 8p.m. 
and 8a.m. — '^Ttirkish Baths,^5l9 West Street; Warm, Vapour, Swimming, 
and other Baths at BriWs, 77 and 78 East Street, near the Esplanade; 
Hobden^s, adjoining the Grand Hotel; Brunswick Baths (Buggins), 2 
Western Street, all comfortably fitted up; cold bath is. Qd., swimming 
bath is. — Public Baths, North Boad. 

Post OffiM, Ship Street; also about 50 district -offices and pillar- 
boxes. — The FtHnc^l Telegraph Office is at the Old Steyne; stationr 
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also at the Head Post Office, the New Pier, the Railway Station, and at 
some of the branch post-offices. 

Oaba. First-class carriages (to carry four adults), per hr. 2s. 6<l., per 
mile is., to the nearer hotels on the Parade !«., to the more distant 
1«. 6d. to Qs. ; Second-class carriages (to carry two adalts), per hr. 2«., per 
mile and a half is. , to the nearer hotels 1«. and to the moat distant 
is. 6d. \ Third-class carriages (bath-chairs and chaises for four children, 
drawn by mules, donkeys, or goats), per hr. li., per mile 8<l. \ Fourth-class 
carriages (goat-carriages for two children), per hr. 6d., per mile 6d. — 
For each article of luggage carried outside, 3d. — Porter to the nearer 
hotels, dd. per package. 

Boats. Sailing-boats, 5-iOs. per hr., according to size^ rowing boats 
2s. 6<f. per hr. Without bratmen, cheaper. Sailing parties are organised 
by the boatmen in summer, each passenger paying is. , and these little 
excursions are often very pleasant in hot weather. 

Donkeys, 9d. per hr.^ Velocipedes, is. per hr. Theatre, open during 
nine months, for operas and dramas. Concerts and Balls are given 
frequently. There are several Skating Rinks. 

^ A well-appointed four-horse Coach runs between Brighton and London 
thrice a week in summer, patronised chiefly by pleasure-seekers. 

Brighton, i^ith a population of 103,281 souls, and an annual 
influx of over 50,000 tourists and visitors, lies on the slope of a 
hill, in the middle of a broad and shallow bay, which is terminated 
on the W. by the point called Selsea Bill, and on the £. by Beechy 
Head. Its original name was Brighthelmstonj from Brighthelm, an 
Anglo-Saxon bishop, who is reputed to have founded it in the 
10th century, and tun, a town. That the Romans had a settlement 
here is proved by the numerous coins and other antiquities of the 
Roman period which have been found firom time to time. The lord 
of the soil in the 11th cent, was the powerful Earl Godwin, father 
of the last Anglo-Saxon king, Harold, who lost his kingdom and 
his life at the battle of Hastings (14th Oct., 1066). 

Brighton, now by far the most frequented sea-side resort in the 
British Islands, was a poor flshing-village down to 1753. After 
that year, owing to the commendations of Dr. Russell, a fashionable 
physician who had experienced the beneficial effects of sea-batliing 
here, the place began to grow in importance. In 1782 George IV., 
then Prince of Wales, flrst took up his residence at Brighton, and 
the effect of his royal patronage was the speedy advance of the town 
to its present imposing dimensions. The Prince laid out 250,000i. 
on the construction of the Royal Pavilion (by Nash, the architect), 
an extensive building in an Oriental style, where he afterwards spent 
several months of each year. William IV. and Queen Victoria, 
however, rarely made it their residence, chiefly because the view 
of the sea is nearly excluded by houses. Since 1850 the Pavilion 
has been the property of the Brighton Corporation ; and the spacious 
apartments have been utilised for various public purposes. The 
royal stables with their immense dome, to the N.W. of the Pavilion, 
have been converted into a ball and concert room. The handsome 
and well-shaded grounds are open to the public j admission to the 
Pavilion 6d. A statue to Sir J. Cotdy Burrows, several times 
Mayor of Brighton, was erected in the Pavilion grounds in 1878, 
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Passing throngli the Entrance Hall (with cloak-room» for gentlemen 
and ladies on each side), which contains bnsts of eminent citizens or 
natives of Brighton, we enter a long Corrulory decorated in the Chinese 
manner. From this gallery all the elegantly fitted up rooms of the 
ground-floor may he entered. The Banqueting and Music Rooms^ at op- 
posite extremities of the corridor, are the most handsomely painted and 
adorned. The principal chandeliers cost upwards of 2000<. each. The 
rooms are used for lectures, musical entertainments, balls, readings, 
scientific assemblies, and other public gatherings. The apartments in the 
upper story are not shown. 

The building on the N. side of the grounds, near the Dome 
(entrance from Church Street), contains the Town Museum, which 
boasts of a well - arranged geological collection , with interesting 
fossils, a Free Library , with good reading-rooms , and the Picture 

OaUery. 

The PiCTDEE Gallbrt contains a few pictures belonging to the munici- 
pality, but is chiefly devoted to loan collections, which are frequently 
changed. Among the permanent works are (on the walls of the stair- 
case) : *Jan Victor (pupil of Rembrandt) . The marriage contract ; Westy 
Rejection of Christy Downard^ Reading the news, and The naughty child; 
also, by an unknown master, Finding of Moses. — The collection of 
English Porcelain^ lent by Mr. Willet^ and arranged chronologically and 
by schools, is the most complete of its kind in England. 

East Street, adjoining the Queen's Hotel, leads from the Marine 
Parade to the Pavilion in 4 minutes. Contiguous to the Pavilion on 
the £. is the Old Steyne, a handsome square, with a grass plot and 
fountains. On the N. side is a bronze Statue of Oeorge IV., by 
Chaiitrey. 

The finest rows of houses, such as Regent's Square, Brunswick 
Square, and Adelaide Place, are chiefly situated on the West Cliff. 
On the East Cliff lies Kemp Town, which also contains many 
handsome dwellings, particularly in the Crescent. 

The Town Hall, an imposing building with a Doric portico, in 
Little East Street, to the W. of East Street, contains nothing note- 
worthy. — The extensive and admirably appointed *ilgttarmm, near 
the Chain Pier (admission \s. ; after 7 p.m. Gd.), is well worthy 
of a visit. Externally it makes no great show, being built on a 
site below the level of the road. The entrance is surmounted by a 
low clock- tower. The forty large tanks in the interior contain 
great numbers of fish, some of which, like the octopus, are exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting. There are also seal and sea-lion 
ponds, alligators, and stuffed specimens of fish and reptiles. 
Attached to the aquarium are a good restaurant, smoking and billiard 
rooms, reading- tables supplied with newspapers and periodicals, 
and a post-office letter-box. The flat roof is laid out with flower- 
beds, and used as a promenade. There is also a skating-rink in 
connection with the establishment. 

The old parish church of St. Nicholas, founded in the 14th 
cent., and occupying an elevated situation in the centre of the 
town, contains a very ancient circular Font, ornamented with 
curious carving. Several handsome new churches (St. PauVs, "West 
Street, St. Martinis, Lewes Koad, etc.,) have been built by the 
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Rey. A. Wagner, Incumbent of St. PanVs. — Brighton is noted for 
its colleges and high-class schools for both sexes. 

The chief attractions of the place consist in its clear and bracing 
air, the line expanse of sea bordered by white chalk cliffs, its 
bathing facilities, and its gay crowds of yisitors. . The aristocratic 
season is from the beginning of September to the close of the year. 
The fashionable promenade is the New, or West Pier (pier-toll 2d.), 
completed in 1866, 1150 ft. in length, at the end of which a band 
performs morning and evening. On a fine day the scene here is 
of a most lively and attractive description. The old Chain Pier, 
constructed in 1823, and extending from the Marine Parade into 
the sea to a distance of 1130 ft., was formerly the chief resort of 
visitors, but is now almost entirely supplanted by the New Pier. 
The end of the Chain Pier commands a fine view of the sea, the 
handsome buildings of the town, the long rows of bathing- 
machines, and the New Pier. 

The Parade, or Esplanade, with its prolongations to the £. and 
W. of the two piers (which are 3/^ M. apart), forms a handsome 
road more than 3M. in length, in or near which most of the visitors 
reside. Few occupations are more entertaining than to walk or 
drive here, watching the motley crowds on the beach and piers. 
The sunsets in spring and autumn are often very gorgeous. Large 
vessels are often seen sailing past, but none of them touch here, 
there being insufficient depth of water. 

Brighton is unfortunately so ill-provided with shade, that the 
famous watering-place has been cynically described as being made 
up of ^wind, glare, and fashion'. Numerous young trees have 
been planted in different parts of Brighton to remedy this defect. 
Shelter from the sun may, however, be obtained in the grounds of 
the Pavilion (see above) , or in the Queens Park, situated in a 
small depression farther to the £. . Adjacent to the Queen's Park 
is the so-called German Spa, where mineral waters of all kinds, 

manufactured according to the method of Dr. Struve, are retailed. 
ExcussioNS. Pleaflant walks do not abound, either in Brighton or 
its environs. One of the most attractive ia to the W., through the suburb 
of H&ve (most of which is new), to Preston^ a quiet and picturesquely 
situated little place, with an ancient church in the Early English style. 
A little to the N. rises Rollingsb'ury Hill, with remains of a Boxoan 
entrenchment, where Roman coins have frequentlv been discovered. 
Beyond it, and about 6 M. from Brighton, is the Devil's Dyke, a kind of 
natural amphitheatre, looking like a huge entrenchment. Waggonettes 
run frequently between West Street and the Devirs Dyke in favourable 
weather, the fare being usually about is. The route ascends West Street 
to the White Lion Hotel, and then to the left, past the church; it 
afterwards leads direct towards the N.W., witiiout deflection either to 
the right or left. At the top of the Dyke, where there are traces of 
a Roman camp, we obtain one of the most diversified views in the whole 
county, seeing immediately below us the rich expanse of the ^Wealden^ 
formation , once a primaeval forest called Coil Andred by the Britons, 
Anderida by the Romans, and Andredswald by the Saxons. To the S. is 
the far-reaching sea, to the N. the chain of the North Down Hills, to 
the W. numerous villages, and to the E. busy Brighton itself. At the 
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summit is Tbacker's Dyke Hotel. At the foot of the Dyke is the Tillage 
of Poynings^ with an interesting old church. 

To the E. we may drive via Rottingdeanj which contains mineral 
springs, to Newhaven, about V/2 M. distant. The cliffs, along the foot 
of which the road proceeds, are rich in fossil formations. — To the 
N.E., at a high level, is the Race Course, commanding an extensive view. 

43. From Brighton to Chichester and Portsmouth. 

South CJoast Railwat, 44 M., in l»/4-2V4hrs; fares 6». 8d., 5«. 2d., 2s. 
lid. — View of the English Channel on the left, and of a chain of hills 
on^ the right. On both sides are pleasant meadow -land and trees. 
Windmills form a conspicuous feature in the landscape. 

The first station of any importance is (88/4 M.) Southwickj a little 
beyond which is (472 M.) Kingston^ a thriving little seaport. Then 
(51/2 M.) Shoreham (branch to Horsham, p. 324), which carries on 
a considerable trade with the opposite coast of France. The anti- 
quarian will be repaid by a visit to the churches of Old and New 
Shoreham, in the Norman and Early English style, and dating 
from the time of the Crusades. 

IOY2 M. Worthing (Steyne Hotel ; Marine ; Railway ; *koyal 
8ea House; Pier; West Worthing), a favourite watering-place 
(5370 inhab.), frequented by those who like quieter quarters than 
Brighton. Excursions may be made to the N. to the interesting 
churches of (1 M.) Broadwater and (2 M.) Sompting. Cisbury 
Hill, 21/2 M. distant, is the site of a Roman encampment. High- 
down Hill, 41/2 M. to the N. W., commands an extensive and beauti- 
ful view. On the summit is the tomb of a miller, buried here at 
his own request. Refreshments may be obtained in a house to the 
N., which was once the mill. 

13 M. Goring and (15Y2 M.) Angmering. Near the latter is 
a handsome park, belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. 

I9V2 M. Ford Junction, with a branch-line to the S. to Little- 
hampton, a small watering-place at the mouth of the Arun, chiefly 
visited by families with children; branch to the N. to Arundel and 
Horsham (see above). 

The small town of Arundel (Norfolk Arms) is situated on the river 
Arun, 2V2 M. to the N. of Ford Junction. In the vicinity is ^'Arundel 
Castle, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Norfolk, which was founded by 
the Earls of Arundel as early as the 9th or 10th century. During the 
12th cent, it was besieged by Henry I., and afterwards by Stephen, and it 
was again invested in 1643 by the Parliamentary troops. The portion 
of the building now used as a residence was begun in 1791. The only 
part of the castle accessible to visitors is the ancient *Keepy dating from 
the 12th cent. , tickets of admission to which may be obtained at the 
Norfolk Arms. Entrance by the principal gateway at the upper end of 
the town; the top commands a fine prospect of the surrounding country. 
The tower is tenanted by a colony of owls (bubo maximus), originally 
brought from America. — The ''Parish Church, erected in 1380, with the 
adjoining chapel of a Benedictine Abbey which once stood here, is 
worthy of notice. The interior contains old monuments of the Arundel 
family. — The Park affords several charming walks. 

21 M. Barnham Junction, for Bognor (Norfolk Hotel ; Sussex ; 
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Claremont), a quiet bathing-place, 3 M. from the station. A hand- 
some Roman Catholic cathedral has lately been built here. 

The train now traverses a level and fertile tract of country, and 
reaches (in 1-1 V4 ^r. from Brighton) — 

28V2 M. Chieheiter (^Dolphin ; Wheatsheaf; Fleece ; OlobeJ, a 
town of great antiquity (8662 inhab.), the Regnum of the Romans, 
and the seat of a bishop since the 7th century. 

The fine * Cathedral , in a transitional Norman style, consisting 
of a nave and double aisles, was originally erected in 1108, and was 
destroyed by fire six years later. It was soon succeeded , however, 
by the present edifice, which belongs chiefly to the period between 
1180 and 1204. The nave is 155ft. long and 92ft. broad; the 
transept is 132ft. long; the total length including the choir is 
380 ft. ; the spire is 270 ft. in height. 

The Interior, which was sadly damaged by the iconoclasts in 1643, 
shows a strong tendency towards the early French Gothic style. This is 
particularly noticeable in the superstructure of the choir, in the double 
aisles of the western part of the church, and lastly in the arcades round 
the choir. The carving of the oak *^ Chair Stalls is very fine. A chapel 
in th« N. aisle contains the tomb of an Earl of Arundel who was beheaded 
in 1997, restored in 1843. At the E. extremity of the N. aisle of the choir 
is the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, with the tomb of an unknown lady. 
Also in the N. aisle is the '^Monument of the poet Collins, a native of 
Chichester (1719-59), by Flaxman. The monuments of Agnes Cromwell 
and Jane Smith in the 8. aisle are likewise by Flaxman. The Chapel of 
St. Richard de la Wych (bishop 1245-53) in the transept was once much 
resorted to by pilgrims. The Lady Chapel was restored in 1876. The 
library of the Chapter of the Cathedral is contained in the E, aisle of 
the N. transept. Among the manuscripts is a copy of the prayer-book 
of Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, in the handwriting of the martyr 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The cloisters (entered from the S. aisle) afford a good view of 
the exterior of the cathedral. On the N.W. is the isolated bell- 
tower, a feature peculiar to this church. The Cathedral of Chi- 
chester in the only one in England of which the spire can be seen 
at sea. — • Adjoining the church is the Episcopal Palace. 

At the intersection of the four principal streets of the town 
stands the * Market Cross, erected in 1500, and much damaged 
by the Puritans. — 8t. Mary's Hospital (near North Street, to the 
E.), in the Early English style, was formerly a nunnery. — The 
restored Church of 81. Olave, probably the oldest in Chichester, 
stands on the foundations of a Roman building. — The GuUdhaU 
was formerly the chapel of a Franciscan monastery. — The Museum 
of the Philosophical Society in South Street contains some Roman 
antiquities and a collection of objects of natural history. 

Excursions from Chichrster. JBoshaniy a fishing village, 4Vs H. to 
the W., on a bay of the same name, possesses an Early English Church, 
of some antiquarian interest. — To the S. the country is flat and unat- 
tractive. On the N. it is more pleasing, and affords a number of pleasant 
walks, particularly that to (3M.) Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of 
Richmond (open to visitors in the absence of the family). The *Parky 
which is open to the public, contains herds of deer and some fine cedars. 
A Roman relief of Keptune and Minerva, found at Chichester, is preserved 
in a kind of temple here. The picturesque ^Race Course, close at hand, 
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is crowded every July with the membera of tlie ^sporting world'. — 
Boxgrove^ I'/s M. from Goodwood, contains an Early English ^ Abbey Churchy 
with richly decorated and painted vaulting. — A pleasant walk of 12 M. 
may also be taken to Bignor, which possesses the remains of a ^Roman 
Villa. 

Beyond Chichester the train passes (31 Y2 M.) Bosham^ and enters 
the county of Hampshire, or Hants. Then (3572 M.) Emsworth. At 
the next station, (37^2 M.) Havant, a small market-town, pas- 
sengers change for Haylirhg Island^ situated in a small inlet in the 
vicinity, and much frequented for bathing in summer. Beyond 
Havant the train crosses a narrow arm of the sea, enters the island 
of Portsea, and in a few minutes reaches — 

44 M. Portflmontli (George Hotel ; ^Fountain, near the landing- 
stage of the steamboats ; ^Sussex, near the station ; Dolphin ; Star 
and Garter; at Southsea, Royal Beach Mansion, Pier, Queen^s, 
Portland), a strongly fortified seaport^town, and the chief naval 
station of England (including Portsea, 113,569 inhab.). Steam- 
boats to Ryde (p. 333) 16 times a day (Sundays 8 times), to Cowes 
(p. 339) 6 times a day (Sundays twice), to Southampton (p. 340) 
5 times a day (Sundays twice). — Steam-ferry to Gosport (see 
below) seyeral times an hour, a pleasant trip of 10 min., affording 
an excellent view of the stirring scene in Portsmouth Harbour. 

Portsmouth owes its importance partly to its magnificent harbour 
(4^2 ^- long), and partly to the sheltered roadstead of Spithead 
between it and the Isle of Wight. Of architectural beauty or 
historical Importance the town cannot boast, but its extensive nau- 
tical establishments are extremely interesting. The ^Dockyard 
(open at 10a. m. and 2p. m. ; to foreigners with permission from 
the Admiralty only, comp. pp. 281, 321), a gigantic establishment, 
where everything appertaining to the building and fitting up of a 
fleet is constructed, covers an area of 120 acres. In the middle of 
the wharf-wall is the entrance of the great basin, about 2^2 acres 
in extent, connected with which are four spacious dry-docks. There 
are besides various other docks and building-slips, where men-of- 
war of the largest size are constructed. Among the many inter- 
esting sights may be noticed the machinery which supplies the 
whole navy with block-sheaves, producing annually about 150,000 
sheaves, of the value of 50,000Z. The gun wharf or arsenal, with 
its extensive stores of marine ordnance and ammunition, also de- 
serves a visit. — The forts on the hills to the N. of Portsmouth 
should be visited for the sake of the views they afford of Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight. 

Ootport (*God'8 Port'; Anglesey Hotei), with about 8000 in- 
habitants, lies opposite Portsmouth, on theother sideof the harbour 
(ferry, see above). It contains the provision magazines and bake- 
houses (Royal Clarence Victualling Yard), which were formerly a 
part of Portsmouth Dockyard. The steam corn-mill alone cost more 
than 75,000^. The Machinery for making Ship-Biscuit, by which 
2000 cwt. of biscuit can be baked in 1 hr., is extremely interest- 
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Ing. The goyemment establishments here also include a clothes- 
making department, a brewery, etc., all on a most extensive scale. 

— A little to the S.E. of Gosport is Uaalar Hospital^ a spacious 
building, where 2000 sick or wounded sailors and marines can be 
received and attended. 

Southsea, the S. suburb of Portsmouth, with an esplanade, 

bathing-establishment, reading-rooms, and other attractions, is a 

good deal frequented as a watering-place. 

A pleasant excursion may be made to Poroheater (by rail in 1/4 hr.), 
the earliest seaport on this inlet (^portus castra"). The '^CastUy founded by 
the Romans, affords an extensive view. The Keep is of Norman origin. The 
outer court is still surrounded by the ancient Roman walls. The church 
situated within the castle walls was founded in 1133; some remains of 
the original Norman edifice are still in situ. 

44. Isle of Wight. 

Railway from London (South Western Railway from Waterloo Station ; 
or London, Brighton^ and South Coast Railway from Victoria or London 
Bridge) to Portsmouth, 75 M., in 2-3 hrs. (fares 15^., 10«. 6d., Qs. 3d.). — 
Steamboat from Portsmouth to Rpde in Vs hr. 16 times a day (Sundays 
8 times), fares is. Sd. and lOd.; return fares is. 9d., is. 3d. — In 
favourable weather the finest points of the island may be visited in 
Three Days : — 1st Day. From Ryde to Shanklin by rail (fares is. 3d., lOd.^ 
4d.) in 25 min., thence on foot to Shanklin Chine, and to Ventnor via 
Bonchurch, in iVs hr. ; in the afternoon to Blackgang and back in iVs hrs. 
(carriage 10<., there and back in 272 hrs.; coach daily at 3p.m., return 
fare 3«.). — 2nd Day. From Ventnor to Freshwater and Alum Bay by coach 
in SVs hrs., visiting the Needles, and returning by coach to Fresh- 
water (fare Qs. Bd.); from Freshwater to Newport by coach in iV4 hr. 
(fare 3s.). — 3rd Day. Excursions from Newport; from Newport to Cowes, 
rail in 1/4 hr. — Alternative routes for the second and third days : — 2nd Day. 
From Ventnor to Newport (10 M.) by coach (twice a day ; fare 3«.) ; 
excursions from Newport. — 3rd Day. From Newport to Yarmouth (lO'/i M.) 
by coach (daily in summer ; fare 3«.), visiting Al\im Bay and the Needles; 
in the afternoon back to Newport, and thence to Cowes. — Three days 
spent in this manner will show the chief beauties of the island, but 
those who have time to spare will prefer to spend at least 7-10 days here. 

— To see as much as possible in One Dat, take an early train from 
Ryde to Ventnor, arriving at the latter place in time for the coadi (10a.m.) 
to Freshwater and Alum Bay, and back to Freshwater (as above) ; in the 
afternoon proceed by coach from Freshwater to Newport, where, in mid- 
summer, it will still be light enough for a visit to Carisbrooke CJastle 
(about 7 p.m.) ; then to Ryde or Cowes by late train. — Two Days : — 1st Day. 
From Ryde to Newport by train ; to Carisbrooke Castle on foot; from New- 
port to Shanklin by rail; from Shanklin to Ventnor on foot; spend night 
at Ventnor. — 2nd Day. Coach (as above) to Freshwater and Alum Bay 
(visiting the Needles), and back to Freshwater; coach from Freshwater 
to Newport ; railway to Cowes ; steamboat to Portsmouth or Southampton. 

A trip round the island (occupying the whole day), for which an 
opportunity is usually afforded thrice a week in summer by steamers 
from Ryde and Cowes, is very pleasant in fine weather. 

The *Ule of Wight, lying from 3 to 6 M. distant from the S. 
coast of England , contains within a comparatively narrow compass 
a remarkable variety of charming scenery. In circumference it 
measures about 65 M. ; from E. to W. it is 23 M. long, and from N. 
to S. 13 M. broad. Pop. (1871) 65,903. The highest points are 
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St. Catherine's Hill (p. 335) to the S.W., which is 830 ft. high, 
and Shanklin Down to the S.E., which is 795 ft. in height. 

The Undercliff on the S., and Alum Bay and Freshwater Cliffs 
on the W. axe the finest points; but there are picturesque excursions 
in every direction. 

Hyde. — *'Botal Pibr Hotel ; Eagle ; '^Esplanade ; Ma&ine ; Sivieb's, 
all on the beach, with a fine view *, in Union Street, reached hy tnming to 
the right at the end of the pier, and then taking the first street to the left, 
Kent ; Yslf''8. All these are first-class hotels, the Pier and the Esplanade 
being the most expensive: R. and A. is. Bd.^ D. 3s. 6<(. to 5s. — Higher 
up (beyond Yelfs), about '/s M* fi'0»'^ the Pier, Gbown, second-class, well 
situated, not much cheaper. About 3 min. farther up the same street, on 
the right. Castle; on the left, Stab; both moderate and unpretending; 
Qdbsk, near the station, plain. Yoke, George Street. Beloeave, Esplanade, 

auiet. — *Younff*s Sestaurattty Union Street. — Post and Telegraph Office^ 
fnion Street. — Private lodgings not exorbitant. 

Absival. Two sets of tramway cars run from the head of the pier, one 
stopping at the Toll Gates at the landward end, the other going on to the 
railway station. Through-tickets to Ryde include all charges to the Toll 
Gates ; through-tickets to other Isle of Wight stations include all dues. 
Fares for those who have not through-tickets, to Toll Gates, 6d. and 4<l., 
to station i«. 'id. and i<. 

^ydle, an agreeable and thriving watering-place (16,000 inhab.), 
surrounded by numberless villas, affords many pleasant walks. The 
Titf., 1/2 M. in length , is a favourite and fashionable promenade 
(•restaurant); along one side is a tramway-line. — A pleasant 
walk may be taken towards the W. to (1^2 M.) ^att Abbey. 
Starting from the Crown Hotel, we descend Thomas Street to the 
N., and take the first turning to the left (Spencer Road ; over one of 
the gates in which we observe the figure of a stag) ; we then walk 
straight on till we reach (10 min.) a small gate. To the right, on 
the other side, is a second gate, opening on to a footpath, which 
leads in 10 min. to Binstead Church. The figure of a man on 
a ram's head over the gateway here is said to have been a Saxon 
idol. We next turn to the right, and reach a point where we see a 
road on the left , a narrow wood-path on the right , and another 
road between the two. We take the last or intermediate track, 
arriving in a few paces opposite the gate of a private dwelling, 
where we take the path to the left. Emerging from this on to the 
high road we turn to the right, and in a few minutes reach the in- 
considerable, but prettily-situated ruin of *Quarr Abbey, an old Cis- 
tercian monastery. The name is derived from the neighbouring 
quarries, which are rich in fossils and much visited by geologists. 
— The prettiest point near Ryde is Fishboumey or Fishhouae, ^/^ M. 
farther on, pleasantly situated amid luxuriant wood at the entrance 
of Wooton Creek. The way from the ruined abbey leads straight 
on through the gate and the archway. Charming view. We return to 
Ryde by the same road. To the S.E. of Ryde lie a number of 
picturesque country-seats, and the pleasant villages of Spring Vale, 
Sea View, and St. Helens. The whole of the surrounding district is 
beautifully wooded. • 
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From Btdb to Newport. The direct railway route is by SauUl- 
brook, Ashlew^ Haven Streety Wo<4Um, and Whippingham (20-25 min. ; flares 
Is. dd.y is. od.^ Is. or Sytd.\ comp. Map). Whippingham is the station 
for Otborne (see p. 339). Newport may also be reached by railway from 
Eyde or Ventnor yii Sandcvm (see below). 

From Rydb to Vbntnob (12 M. ; 12-15 trains per day in V2 ^^f-? 
fares 3s., 2s., lid.). From Ryde the railway runs S. to (4M.) Bra- 
ding ( WheaUheafJi a small and aneient town on Brading Harbour. 
The Church contains the bnrial chapel of the Oglandera, a family 
which came over to England with William the Conqueror ; their 
ancestral seat of NunvoeUy in the midst of a handsome park, is 
in the neighbourhood. To the E. are the villages of Yaverland and 
Bemhridge. 

6 M. Baadown (Sandown Hotel ; King's Head ; Star and Oar- 
ter ; York ; Railway), the junction for Newehureh, Horringford, and 
Newport, a thriying town with 3000 inhab., and much frequented 
as a bathing-place. 

8Y2 M. Bhaaklin. — HARniB Hotel, near the station*, Daish*s, in 
the town, with pleasant garden; Hollier^s; ^Hintom's Rotal Spa, on the 
Esplanade; Falcon, not far from the station; Madeira; Clabendoh. — 
Nameroos boarding-honses and restaurants on the Esplanade and else- 
where. 

SharUdinj situated in a pleasant valley about 300 ft. above the 
level of the sea, has grown with extraordinary rapidity from a little 
village to an extensive watering-place. Its population, which was 
355 in 1861, had increased to 2069 at the census of 1871. The pic^ 
turesque old Rectory is completely overgrown with unusually fine 
myrtles. Close to Shanklin is *8hanklin Chine (^ravine', or ^cleft', 
from the Anglo-Saxon cinan, German gdhnen, to yawn or gape), a 
deep fissure in the cliffs, opening towards the sea. To reach it we 
proceed straight from the station, in an easterly direction, for about 
5 min. ; then turn to the right through the village, and, about 100 
paces beyond Daish^s Hotel, descend to the left. A little farther on, 
a footpath descends , to the right , to the seaward entrance of the 
Chine (20 min.), closed by a gate, which a girl in charge opens 
on application (on leaving, at the other end, the gate-opener re- 
ceives 2-3d.). The ravine, with its luxuriant vegetation, pre- 
cipitous sides, and small hrook, presents a beautiful picture. We 
traverse it in about 10 minutes. Quitting the upper end, we take 
the footpath to the left, which soon crosses the carriage-road, and 
leads us in 20 min. (with beautiful retrospective views) to Luc- 
combe Chine, another, but less attractive ravine. Without descend- 
ing (left), we go straight on through the gate. Ahout ^3 ^- farther 
on, the path descends through wood to the ^Landslip*, which it 
traverses to (^4 hr.) — 

Bonchnrch (*Ribband^8 Hotel), lying picturesquely at the E. 
extremity of the *Undereliff, a curious rocky plateau or row of cliffs, 
V4-iV2 M. in width, owing its position and appearance to a suc- 
cession of landslips , and extending to Blaskgang Chine (see be- 
low), a distance of 6-7 M. (To reach the village and hotel we 
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ascend to the right.) There are nnraerons private lesidences in and 
around Bonchnrch , the grounds of which are often extensive and 
tastefully laid out. The Pulpit Rock and Hadfield'a Lookout or 
Flagstaff Rock, in the grounds of Undermount (the latter not at 
present open to the public), are worth visiting , as is also St. Bon- 
iface Down , the summit of which commands a wide and magnifi- 
cent view. Either continuing to follow the road, or returning to the 
path along the cliffs, we reach, in 20 min. more — 

Yentnor. — ''Botal Hotkl ; ^Marine ; Esplanade, all admirably situat- 
ed, with grounds, and view of the sea. In the town, high up, *Cbab and 
LOBSTRK, with a pretty garden. These somewhat expensive. — Second 
class: Commercial; Globe; Crown and Robe, moderate; Terminus Hotel, 
at the station , unpretending, the starting-place of the coaches to New- 
port, Freshwater, and Blackgang. — In the vicinity are various other 
hotels and numerous lodging-houses. — R«ynolda>* Restaurant. 

Ventnor, beautifully situated ©n Ventnor Cove^ is much fre- 
quented, like many other parts of the island, by persons suffering 
from complaints of the chest. In winter the climate is almost Italian 
in its mildness , frost and snow being of rare occunence, while in 
summer the heat is pleasantly tempered by sea breezes. 

ExcuBSiONs. The principal excursion is to Blackgang (coach 
daily there and back). The road runs at a high level (roads de- 
scending to the left to be avoided), past the Royal Hotel and the 
Ventnor Consumptive Cottage Hospital to (2^/2 M.) St, Lawrence^ 
a neat little village, the old church of which is the most ancient 
in the island , and was long the smallest in Great Britain. On the 
left side of the road stands the new church, beyond which , on the 
same side, but far below the road , are the ivy-clad remains of a 
small Roman Catholic chapel. Farther on we pass the prettily- 
environed villa of Mirables, and the fishing village of Pucka^ter^ and 
reach (4^^ M.) Sandrock (*Royal Sandrock Hotel), with a mineral 
spring, being the modem part of the village of Niton (White Lion), 
which lies a little to the landward. Below the village, on the 
southernmost point of the island, is St. Catherine''8 Lighthouse. 
About Y2 ^* heyond Sandrock is Blackgang (Chine Hotel), up to 
which point the road has wound along the foot of the Undercliff. 
The fine marine views, with the bright green of the trees and 
bushes, here recall the scenery of the Mediterranean. Around are 
numerous country-houses and villas, standing in the midst of taste- 
ful pleasure-grounds and gardens. — Adjoining the hotel is the 
ravine called Blackgang Chine , to which a steep path, partly cut 
iuto steps, descends. The ^Chine^ is a dingy, semicircular opening 
in the rocks, which here reach a height of 500 ft. We enter through 
a bazaar, where we are expected either to purchase something or 
make a trifling payment (3-6d.). Below is a fine stretch of beach. 
We return to the top leisurely in 1/2 ^'' Above Blackgang is St. 
Catherine's Hill (830 ft.), commanding a most extensive view over 
land and sea. 

From Ventnor to Freshwater and Alum Bay (coach). As 
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far as Blackgaiig the route is the same as above. Beyond Black- 
gang we pass the village of Chale (Inn) , and enter a flatter and 
less attractive district, destitute of the luxuriant vegetation through 
which we have just passed. Kingston , a little farther on , has a 
small church picturesquely situated on the road -side. Near 
(10^2 M.) Chorwell is the fine old mansion of Northeourt , the seat 
of Lady Gordon, lying in the midst of beautiful woods. About 
2^2^- farther on is Brixton (horses changed), with a picturesque 
old church, restored in 1852. Next come (15 M.) MottiHont and 
(16 M.) Brooke; the manor-house of the latter, on the left, is 
pleasantly embowered In groves of noble trees. Above us , on the 
right, is Mottistone Down, 700 ft. above the level of tlie sea. 
About 1 M. before reaching Freshwater we obtain a distant view of 
Yarmouth (p. 337) on the right. From (20 M.) Freshwater (p. 338) 
we may proceed to (2M.) Alum Bay (p. 338), where the coach 
waits long enough to allow of a visit to the Needles (p. 338). 

Fbom Vbntnoe to Nbwpobt riO M. ; trains vii Sandown several 
times a day, fares 39., 2«. 5(2., Is, 2d. ; coach twice a day) there 
are two roads , the one by Blackgang , the other by Qodshill. The 
traveller by private carriage or on foot , who has already visited 
Blackgang , will naturally prefer the latter. The coaches usually 
go one way, and return the other. 

2 M. WroxaU ; to the left the noble *Park of Appuldurcomht^ 
containing the magnificent mansion of that name , now used as a 
school. On the highest point in the park stands a granite obelisk, 
70 ft. high , and partly destroyed by lightning , erected in memory 
of Sir Robert Worsley , author of a complete history of the Isle of 
Wight, and a former owner of this estate. Splendid panoramic 
•View. 

3 M. OodshiU , an important village , with a church situated 
picturesquely on the top of a knoll. Then through (7 M.) Gat- 
combe Park to — 

10 M. Newport. — Buolx ; Wabbubton , both of the first class. — 
Whkatsheaf, good second-class hoose, ordinary at 1 o''clock, is. Gt/.; 
King's Head ; Oeobgs ; Gbben Dbagon ; Newpobt Abms ; Swan ; Rose 
AND Cbown ; all these moderate. — Coach to Ryde thrice a day, Sundays 
once^ to Ventnor daily ; to Freshwater and Yarmouth daily (in summer). 

Newport, the capital of the Isle of Wight, with 8000 inhab., 
lies on the river Medina, which is navigable up to this point. The 
Medina divides the island into two portions, or hundreds, called the 
East and West Medine, each comprising 16 parishes. Newport was 
once the *new port' of Carisbrooke (see below), whence the name. 
The imposing Church contains a tasteful ^Monument to the memory 
of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I. (see below), 
by Marochttti, erected by Queen Victoria. — About 1 M. to the W. 
of Newport rises — 

^Carisbrooke Castle. (It is reached by ascending the High 
Street to the monumental cross , where we turn to the left ; at the 
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turnpike we descend the road bearing slightly to the right , which 
almost immediately begins to ascend and leads to the castle.) 
This ancient, ivy-clad stronghold of the Loid of the island is 
picturesquely placed on the top of a steep eminence (admission 
Ad., no gratuity). The eariiest building was Saxon, but the JTecp, 
the oldest existing portion, is of Norman origin. The other parts 
date chiefly from the 13th cent., while the outworks were added by 
Queen Elizabeth. Charles I. was detained captive here for a consid- 
erable time before his execution; and his son Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, and his daughter, Princess Elizabeth, were afterwards 
imprisoned hexe. The princess died in the castle 19 months after 
her father's death , and the young prince was released two years 
later. The remains of the rooms where Charles was imprisoned, 
and of the chamber in which his daughter breathed her last , are 
pointed out to the visitor. The castle well , 150 ft. deep , from 
which the water is drawn by a donkey treading Inside a large 
windlass wheel, is always an object of interest to visitors. We 
may ascend to the top, and walk round the walls of the castle, the 
view from which embraces an extensive and thoroughly English 
landscape, with numerous houses and villages : in the immediate 
neighbourhood is the village of Carisbrooke , farther off Newport 
and the River Medina, and in the distance the Solent and the 
coast of Hampshire. — The restored Church of Carisbrooke , con- 
temporaneous with the castle , possesses a simple , but handsome 
and well-propQrtioned tower. A Soman Villa , with a tesselated 
floor , was discovered at Carisbrooke , not far from the castle , in 
1859 (small charge for admission). 

Another very pleasant excursion may be made to the village of 
(3 M.) Afrtton, lying in a picturesque valley, the dwelling-place of 
Leigh Richmond's ^Dairyman's Daughter', whose remains repose in 
the churchyard. A walk of 72^^* from this point will bring us to the 
summit of *Anf€ton Down , which commands one of the finest and 
moat varied prospects in the island. To the N.E. the view is 
terminated by Portsmouth and Gosport , while to the S. the eye 
rests on the fertile valley of the Yar , which separates the central 
chain of hills from the southern. At the top are two large barrows, 
in -which some ancient armour has been discovered. (Arreton and 
Arxeton Down may also be conveniently visited from Ryde or 
Yentnor, by taking the train to Borringford, which is 1 M. distant 
from Arxeton.) 

Two foads lead from Newport to the W. point of the island, 
the one by Newtown and Shalfleet , the other by Calbourne (coach 
in summer daily). The first diverges to the left from the high-road 
to (N.) Cowes, and runs in a westerly direction to — 

6M. Nevfioinhy a small fishing village. Then past Shalfleet and 
Ningujood Howe to — 

11 M. Yarmouth (*George Hotel ; Bugle ; King's Head. — Coaeh 
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to Fresli water and Newport daily , in summer ; Steamboat to Ly- 
mington 3-4 times a day, toGowes andRyde daily), a small town 
at the mouth of the Yar (not to be confounded with the stream of 
the same name in the £. part of the island), in a somewhat fiat 
district. 

The following *Excub8ion is enjoyable and interesting, espe- 
cially in bright and sunny weather. We walk in 1^/4 hr. (or drive 
in 1 hr.) to *Aliim Bay (^Roycd Needles Hotel, first-class), and then 
follow, keeping a S.W. direction, 8t. Edmund's Walk, along the 
edge of the cliifs, to the left of the hotel. As we approach the fort 
on the point, a magnificent view of Alum Bay is revealed, and we 
notice the curious and pleasing effect produced by the vertical 
stripes of red , yellow , green, and grey sandstone, contrasting with 
the white chalk of the rest of the cliffs. We now enter the fort 
(1 M. from the hotel) , passing over the drawbridge and under an 
archway, and reach the platform of the battery, whence we obtain 
the finest view of the Needles and the lighthouse. The ^Heediet 
are three white, pointed rocks, resting on dark-coloured bases, and 
rising abruptly from the sea to a height of upwards of 100 ft. To 
the left are chalk-cliffs , 400 to 500 ft. high. On quitting the fort 
we ascend to the right , and skirt the cliflls (taking caie not to go 
too near the edge), in a N.E. direction, to (3 M.) *High Downs, 
marked by a beacon, and commanding an extensive view. We then 
descend in 25 min. to Freshwater Bay (see below). 

This is a beautiful walk ; but as the cliffs disappear from the 
view aft«r we pass the Needles Battery, the traveller is recom- 
mended to take a rowing-boat from Yarmouth or Alum Bay to 
Freshwater Bay (see below), inspecting the Needles in passing. 
(Charges various , generally highest from Freshwater , and lowest 
from Yarmouth or Alum Bay ; boat from Alum Bay to the Needles 
and back, for 1-4 persons, 5«. ; firom Yarmouth , past the Needles, 
to Freshwater, 15-208.) Beyond the Needles we sail towards the 
8.E., and reach the entrance of*8erateheWs Bay^ a small but impos- 
ing recess , where the action of the water on the lower strata of the 
chalk cliffs has formed a magnificent natural arch, 200 ft. in height. 
From this point to the £. stretch the perpendicular Freshwater 
Cliffs, 400-600 ft. high, and consisting of chalk with dearly defined 
layers or ribbons of flint. The finest are those of *Main Bench, 
where numerous sea-fowl breed in spring. 

Farther to the £. is Freshwater Gate, a cleft in the roeky wall 
opposite Freshwater Bay (^Freshwater Bay Hotel ; Aibion) , which 
is a good starting-point for boating expeditions and other excur- 
sions. In the neighbourhood are ^Lord Holmes' Parlour and Kitchen 
and other remarkable caves. Fairringford, the former residence of 
Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, lies about 1 M. to the W. The 
bay contains two isolated rocks resembling the Needles. — In walk- 
ing from Freshwater Bay in the reverse direction, we ascend S.W. 
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from the hotel to (^^ l^'-) the beacon ; thence skirt the cliffs, till we 
obtain a view of the Needles, and reach (3M.) the fort; about IM. 
farther is the Needles Hotel , 2 M. beyond which is Colwell Bay 
Inn , and 3 M. farther Yarmouth. — . The whole walk from the 
Royal Needles Hotel to Freshwater Bay occupies about 2hrs. From 
Freshwater Bay we may drive back to (5y2M.)Y*'™<>^*^ in3/4hr., 
or to (11 M.) Newport in 13/4hr., or to (21 M.) Ventnor in 3hrs. 

From Yarmouth to Southampton. When time is limited , we may 
save ourselves the return -journey to Newport by taking one of the 
steamers which ply 3-4 times a day from Yarmouth to Lymin^ton (fare 
1«. Qd. or is.). The passage occupies about Vs ^"f- From Lymington to 
Bishopstoke (Southampton), by train in 1 hr. Passengers may book through 
from Yarmouth to London (Waterloo). 

In returning from Yarmouth to (11 M.) Newport, we may take 
the road leading S.E., via (2 M.) Thorley, (6 M.) Calboume, and 
(10 M.) Carisbrooke. The road is picturesque the whole way, 
and affords many delightful views. 

From Newport we may proceed to the N. to (41/2 M.) Cowes. 
On the right side of the road is the Hottse of Industry, or poor-house ; 
on the left are Parkhurst Barracks, and Parkhurst Prison^ formerly 
a reformatory for juvenile male criminals. Those who do not care 
to walk may either take the railway, or descend the river Medina 
in a rowing-boat. 

West Cowet. — Gloster ^ Fountain ; Dolphin \ Marine \ Vine ; Pier ; 
Globe ^ all first-class. ^ewInn, second-class, in the street running 
parallel with the beach, about 3 min. to the E. of the steamboat quay. 
— At East Cowes, *Medina Hotel, quiet; Prince of Wales. — Steamboat 
to Southampton 6 times a day, Sundays thrice ; to Ryde and Portsmouth, 
5 times daily, Sundays twice. 

West Cowes , a busy little town , prettily situated , containing 
7000 inhab., and possessing the best harbour in the island, is the 
headquarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron , the 150 members of 
which are the owners of craft varying in size from 40 to 500 tons, 
and employ 1500 of the best English sailors as crews. Regattas are 
of frequent occurrence in summex and autumn. 

Opposite West Cowes, on the other side of the estuary of the 
Medina, which is about V2 ^* broad, lies the quiet and pleasant 
little town of East Cowes; steam- ferry (V2<^0 ©very few minutes. 
In the environs are the fine country seats of East Cowes Castle and 
Norris Castle. The grounds of the latter are bounded by those of 
the royal marine residence af Osborne, which is beautifully situated 
and fitted up with great magnificence, but is never shown to visitors. 

Travellers intending to return to London may now take the 
steamboat from Cowes to Portsmouth (40 min. ; fares 2^. and is. 
6d.), which calls at Kyde on its way. The passage along the coast 
from Cowes to Ryde is very picturesque ; the shores are luxuriantly 
wooded, and good views are obtained of Norris Castle and Osborne. 
Travellers bound for Southampton may either go direct by steamer 
(1 hr. ; fares 2s. and is, 6d.), or to Portsmouth by steamer, and 
thence by railway. 

22* 
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45. From Portsmouth to Southampton ( Winchester) 

and Salisbury (Stonehenge). 

Railway from Portsmouth to Southampton in 40-45 min., fromGosport 
in 35-45 min. •, steamboat (five times a day, fares 3«. and 2s. Sd.), in 
1V« hr., much preferaMe in fine weather. — Scenery between Ports- 
mouA and Southampton attractive. 

After quitting the island of Portsea, the train skirts the base 
of Portsdown Hill. Stat. Porehester , see p. 332. To the right , on 
the top of the hill, stands Nelson's Monument, erected by his com- 
rades at the Battle of Trafalgar , which , in addition to its monu- 
mental purpose, serves as a landmark for shipping. 

Stat. Fareliam (Red Lion), a busy little town, is the station for 
(2*/2 M.) Titchfieldy which possesses a handsome Early English 
church and the remains of Titchfteld House, erected in the 16th 
cent, for the Earls of Southampton. — The train now passes through 
a tunnel 600 yds. in length , and shortly afterwards another, about 
200 yds. long. Near stat. Botley the line crosses the small river 
Hamhle. About 6 M. to the E. lies Bishop's WaW/iam (branch-line), 
with the ruined castle of the Bishops of Winchester. 

Stat. BiskoTpstolte , pleasantly situated on the Itehin, is the 
junction for the line to Winchester and London. The train here 
turns sharply to the S., and soon reaches — 

Southampton. — South Westebn Hotel, a handsome and spacious 
building at the railway station 5 opposite, *Radlet"'8 ; New Yobk •, Canutk, 
all of the first class. — Second-class, Dock Hotel; Crown. Near the rail- 
way station: '*Flow£b''s Temperance Hotel, Goodridge'*s Oriental 
Hotel, Railway Inn. All of these are in the neighbourhood of the docks. 
— About 1/4 M. from the station, opposite the landing-stage: Pier, first- 
class; Sun, Castle, second-class, well situated. — In the town, about 
'/4-V4 M. from the station and quay: Botal, Matcham^s, both first-class. 

Southampton, an important town, with 55,000 inhab., is beauti- 
fully situated on Southampton Water , between two risers flowing 
Into that arm of the sea , the Itehin on the £. , and the Test or 
Anton on the W. The town was already in existence at the time of 
the Saxons, and it is here that Canute the Dane is said to have given 
the famous rebuke to his flattering courtiers. Subsequently to the 
Conquest the town carried on a considerable traffic with Venice, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne. In 1189 Southampton was the place of 
embarkation for the Crusaders under Bkhaid C<Bur-de-Lion ; and 
later, in 1339 and 1415 respectively, it saw the armies of Ed- 
ward III. and Henry Y. take ship for the invasion of France. 
Philip IV. of Spain, consort of Queen Mary , landed here in 1554, 
and Charles I. resided here for a considerable time. 

Southampton, which owes its importance to its admirably shel- 
tered harbour, is of great interest to strangers, as the headquaiters 
of many of the great steam-packet companies (pacticnlarly the 
^Peninsular and Oriental Co\'), which possess upwards of 100 
magnificent vessels, of an aggregate value of 6,000, OOOi. The 
Docks usually contain several steamers of very large size (2000 to 
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4000 tons burden), the fitting up and arrangements of which well 
repay a thorough inspection. The docks themseWes, with their 
swarms of mariners of every nation, and heaps of produce of every 
description, always afford an interesting spectacle. 

The chief relic of the ancient fortifications of the town is the 
Bar Gate in the High Street, originally the N. city gate, erected in 
the 11th cent., and recently restored. The rude frescoes with which 
it is decorated date from the i7th cent. , and represent Sir Bevis, 
the legendary knight of Southampton, and Aacuparty a giant whom 
the valiant knight overcame in single combat. The South Gate 
and the West Gate also formed part of the old circumvallation. 
The former, with a tower now used as a prison , is near the *Pier. 
Among the guns on the adjoining Platform, or Parade, is one dating 
from 1542. The roof of the gate commands a good view of the 
town. 

Architecturally, Southampton is of little interest or importance. 
We may, however, mention the *Font in the Church of St. Michael 
(St. Michael's Square, to the W. of the High Street), executed in 
the 12th cent., and also the small hospital called Domus Dei, or 
God's House (Winkle Street, near the quay), erected in the 12th 
cent., and little altered in appearance since tlien. The *Chapel of 
the hospital is now used for religious services by the French re- 
sidents in Southampton. A tablet commemorates the fiact that the 
Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, who were 
executed for a conspiracy against the life of Henry V. in 1415, are 
interred here. The Hartley Institution, founded for educational 
and literary purposes, in the High Street, has an imposing facade 
in the Italian style. 

The Ordnance Survey and Map\ Office, a Government establish- 
ment of great importance, has its seat at Southampton , in a large 
building on the W. side of the prolongation of the High Street 
towards the N. About 400 men are employed in it, and the vaiious 
processes are of a very interesting nature. 

The Environs afford a number of attractive walks. About 
2 Y2 M. to the N. lies the prettily situated Priory of St. Denys , of 
which the remains are now very scanty. On the other side of the 
Itchin (to reach which we must return from the Priory to the 
bridge) stands Bittern, the Clausentum of the Romans , where, in 
the grounds round Bittern Manor, some Roman remains are still 
extant. — To the S.E. lies (3 M.) *Netley Abbey, a Cistercian 
monastery founded by Henry III. in the 13th cent., and situated 
in a spot of singular loveliness. Interesting and picturesque remains 
of the Early Gothic church and other buildings. (The excursion 
to the abbey may be made in various ways ; by steamboat the whole 
way ; by railway the whole way, in 23 min. ; by ferry to Itchin, 
and thence on foot ; or by ferry across the Itchin , near the docks, 
to Woolston, in 5 min., and thence by railway, in 8-10 min.) A 
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mile to the S. lies the Military Hospital, an extensiye building, 
forming a conspicuous object on the steamboat route between Ports- 
mouth and Southampton. 

The "^Mew Forost, to the S.W. of Southampton, now to a great extent 
cleared, affords numerous pleasant excursions. Lifttdhunt (^Crown), perhaps 
the most attractive spot, may he reached by the Dorchester Railway in 
70 minutes. In the vicinity are the village of *Minstead^ and Stonep 
CroUj where William Bufus was accidentally slain hy Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
while engaged in the chase. 

An excursion to '^'Beaulieu Abbey is of great interest. We cross 
Southampton Water by rowing-boat in 40 min. to (S.) Hjfthe, and thence 
walk in iVz hr. to the abbey. Beaulieu is picturesquely situated at the 
head of Beaulieu Creek^ where the little river Exe flows into it. The 
Cistercian abbey of Beaulieu was founded by King John in 1204, and 
possessed the privilege of a sanctuary down to the time of the abolition 
of monasteries. Margaret of Aigon and her son Prince Edward found 
.shelter here shortly before the battle of Tewke.sbury, so fatal to the red 
rose of Lancaster. Passing under an ivy-clad portal, we reach the Abbot's 
House , still used as a residence. The "^Church of the village , in the 
Early English style, was the refectory of the Abbey. On the E. wall is 
a curious monument with an inscription in the form of an acrostic, 
the name of the deceased being formed by the initial letters of the lines. 
— For the sake of varying the route in returning, we may proceed west- 
wards to (4>/2 M.) Brockenhurtt^ a station on the Dorchester Railway, from 
which Southampton is reached in 40 minutes. (Those who have plenty 
of time at their disposal may, on the way from Brockenhurst to South- 
ampton, visit the village of Lyndhurst, mentioned above.) 

Ua1f-au>hour^s journey by rail from Southampton brings us to — 
Winehester {George Hotel: Black Swan; White Swan; Royal; 
*Eagle, at the station), on the £. slope of the Itohin, a town of great 
antiquity, with 16,000 inhabitants. Before the Roman invasions 
it was known under the name of Caer Gwent (white castle), which 
was Latinised as Venta Belgarum, the Belgae being the British 
tribe which had its settlement here In 495 the Saxons took 
possession of the town, and named it Winteceaster (ceaster = 
castrum). Winchester was the capital of the Saxon kingdom of 
Wessex, was converted to Christianity by Birinus, the Apostle of 
the West of England, in 635, and was afterwards the seat of 
government of Alfred the Great and Canute the Dane. After the 
Norman conquest Winchester for a time rivalled London In com- 
mercial importance, but soon lost its pre-eminence, especially after 
its visitation by a serious fire in 1141. Now-a-days the town has 
that quiet and venerable appearance which we are wont to associate 
with the seat of a cathedral. 

The ^Cathbdbal (divine service daily , with good music) , a 
stately edifice, partly in the heavy Norman, and partly in the 
slender Early English style, was founded in 1079, on the site of 
a Saxon church of the 7th century. The choir dates from 1093, the 
nave was begun in 1393, and the whole was completed in 1486. 
The builder of the nave was Bishop William of Wykehctm, the 
renowned architect, ecclesiastic, and statesman, who occupied the 
see from 1366 to 1404. The church is the longest in England, 
measuring 556 ft. in all ; the breadth across the transepts is 208 ft. 
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The arms of the transept, which is flanked with aisles, still retain 
the form of a pillared basilica with galleries. The crypt, with the 
surrounding passages and the chapel adjoining it on the £., belongs 
to the original Saxon edifice. The first employment of Gothic 
architecture reveals itself in the addition to the choir on the E. 
The W. *Faeade^ with its spacious portal, was begun in 1350, 
and finished in the 15th century. 

The *Intkiiiok of the church is very impressive owing to the beauty 
of its proportions. The ''Side- Chapels, most of which were founded by 
Bishops of Winchester between 1350 and i486, are well worthy of 
examination, particularly that of Bishop William of Wpkeham, designed 
by himself. The most richly decorated is the chapel of Bishop Gardiner 
(1531-65), in the Renaissance style. The ^Stained Glass of the W. window 
dates in part from 1%0, that of the E. window was executed in 1520. 
Much of the old stained glass was destroyed by the Puritans. 

The ^ Choir is remarkably fine; behind it is a handsome carved stone 
screen. The huge pillars supporting the tower (140 ft. high) occupy a 
very prominent position at the end of the choir. As the first tower fell, 
the pillars owe their unusual solidity to the desire to obviate the re- 
currence of such a calamity. The oaken '^ Choir Stalls, darkened with age, 
dating from 1296, are richly carved. — Beyond the pillars of the tower 
is the Presbytery, with the plain marble tomb of King William Rufus. 
The remains of kings Egbert, Canute, William Rufus, and other princes 
are preserved here in richly ornamented wooden mortuary chests. — Isaak 
Walton (pp. 123, 307) is buried in the S. transept. 

The Clo8t on the S. of the church , with its smooth turf and 
abundant foliage, forms a striking contrast to the grey and venerable 
cathedral. 

Wmchtstef School, or St. Mary's College (reaojied from the Close 
by going through the Kingagate, passing St. Swithin^s Church, and 
tiien turning to the left into College Streef), which Is connected with 
the New College at Oxford, was also built by William of Wykeham 
in 1396, and, with the exception of modern additions, has since 
remained nearly unaltered. It has ranked for centuries among the 
leading public schools of England, and is attended by several hundred 
pupils. Divine service is celebrated dally in the *Chapel, a finely 
proportioned building, with good modern stained glass, a perfect 
copy of the old. 

If we now retrace 'our steps |along College Street, we reach, 
after a short distance, on the opposite side of the street and beyond 
the brook, the ruins of Wolveaey CaaUey a Norman structure built 
by Bishop Henri de Blois in 1138. Here, in 1554, Queen Mary re- 
ceived her bridegroom Philip of Spain , a short time before the 
celebration of their marriage in the cathedral. 

At one time Winchester is said to have possessed no fewer than 
ninety churches. Of the eleven now In existence the most notable, 
after the cathedral , is St. John's Church , which Is interesting on 
account of the peculiarity of its ground-plan, the aisles being con- 
siderably wider than the nave. The style is partly Norman , and 
partly Early English Gothic. — The City Cross in the High Street, 
originally of good design, has been spoiled by recent attempts at 
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lefttoration. — The County Court contains a carious old hall, which 
once formed part of a castle elected by Henry 111., and deserves 
the notice of the antiquary. — The Municipal Library and Museum, 
in Jewry Street (ftee) contains antiquities found in the vicinity. 

About 1 M. to the S.W. of the town lies the *Ho9pital of St. 
Cross, which may be reached either through Southgate Street, or by 
a path along the bank of the Itchiu. This peculiar institution was 
founded in 1163 by Bishop Henri de Blois for the maintenance of 
13 poor men, unable to work, and for the partial support of 100 
others. A remnant of the ancient hospitality is still maintained, 
anyone who applies at the porter's lodge being entitled to the re- 
freshment of a horn of ale and a slice of bread. Both ale and bread, 
however, are said to be of the poorest possible quality! The 
* Church, completed before the year 1200, and lately restored, is a 
beautiful and interesting example of the transition from the Nor- 
man to the Early English style of architecture. — On the opposite 
bank of the Itchin, not far from the hospital , is *8t. Catherine's 
Hill, crowned with a group of trees, and affording an admirable 
view of the ancient town. 

Railway from Southampton to Salisbury in 1 hr. lOmin. (trav- 
ellers coming from Winchester change carriages at Bishopstoke). 
{Stations, Bishopstoke, Chandler's Ford. Then TLomMej( White Borse, 
Dolphin) ; the prettily situated little town, with its Norman * Abbey 
Church, lies about 2^2 M. from the station. In the neighbourhood 
is Broadlands , the country-seat of Lord Palmerston (d. 1865). — 
Stations Dunbridge and Dean. 

Sftlitbnry (White Hart Hotel, R. and A. 4^., B. 2s. 6d. ; Red 
Lion ; Lamb ; Three Swans ; West End Hotel), the county town of 
Wiltshire, with 13,000 inhab., is pleasantly situated at the con- 
fluence of the three small rivers Wiley, Avon, and Bourne. 

The *Cathbdbal (divine service, with fine music, daily) , the 
eastern portion of which was erected in 1220-58, and the western 
parts and facade somewhat later, is one of the most important 
examples of Early English Gothic. The richly adorned central spire, 
404 ft. in height, was built in 1250, and is the loftiest in Eng- 
land. The church is 480 ft. in length, and measures 230 ft. across 
the transepts. The exterior is remarkable for the uniformity and 
perspicuity of its construction. The sculptures on the beautiful W. 
front were nearly all destroyed by the Puritans , but have recently 
been replaced. 

The INTBRIOR is finely proportioned, but inferior to tbat of Winchester 
Cathedra]. The W. window contains "^Stained Glass from Dijon. Along; 
the sides of the nave, under the arches, stand rows of monuments, some 
of which were erected in the lith and 12th centuries to the memory of 
Bishops of Old Barum (see below). The Choir is fine, but its efifect is some- 
what marred by the modern painted choir-stalls. — The "^Ladp Chapel is 
a light and elegant structure. The N. wing of the choir contains the in- 
teresting monument of Sir Thomas Gorges and his wife (d. 1035), the 
builders of Longford Castle (see below). 
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The spacious and handsome '^Cloisters, still in capital preservation, 
lead to the ocihgonhl'^ Chapter House (52 ft. in height), constructed in the 
second half of the i3th cent., the vaulted roof of which is supported by 
a slender clustered column. The interior produces a very pleasing im- 
pression. The carefully restored decorations belong to the 14tli century. 

The other ohuiches of Salisbury are of little interest. The so- 
called Hall of John Halle , in New Canal Street , may be selected 
for notice among the old buildings of the town. It was built by 
John Halle, a rich wool-merchant, as a dwelling-house in 1470, 
and was restored In 1834. 

Philip Massinger, the dramatist (d. 1640), Joseph Addison 
(d. 17193, and Henry Fielding, the novelist (d. 1754), all resided 
at Salisbury. The *Vlcar of Wakefield', by Oliver Goldsmith 
(d. 1774), was printed here for the first time. 

Emvikons. Interesting excursion to Sionehenge^ lying 9 M. to the N. 
[Carriage there and back, 13«. Qd, to 15s. — We may also take the Devizes 
coach as far as (6 M.) the inn called Druid's ffead, about IV2 M. from 
Stonehenge; but this route, though shorter, is less interesting.] The road 
usually selected leads by (1 M.) Old 8arum^ an entrenched eminence, once 
the site of a Roman fort, and afterwards of a Saxon town, where the 
cathedral, removed to Salisbury in 1258, originally stood. At the neigh- 
liouring village of Stratford is a house which was once inhabited by the 
famous William Pitt. Then(4i|2M.) Heale House^ where Charles II. spent some 
days after the Battle of Worcester (1651) ^ DVa M. Great Durn/oi'd, with the 
British camp of Ogbwy Hill. About 2'/% M. farther on, the road turns to 
the right and leads to (8 M.) the village of Amesbury (Crown), prettily 
situated in a slight depression. In the neighbourhood are the picturesque 
seat of Amesbury Abbey., so named from a former religious house , and 
Vespaitaii's Camp , of British origin, but afterwards turtted to account by 
the Romans \ the old abbey church deserves a visit. A walk of about 
25 min. towards the left now brings us to ''Stoaehenge (called by the 
Saxons Stanhengest , i. e. 'hanging stones'* ; formerly Choir Gaur or C6r 
Gator, Giant's circle or temple), the imposing ruins of an ancient, 
probably Druidic, sanctuary, the origin and object of which are unknown. 
It consists of a number of moss-grown stones , about IG ft. in height, 
arranged in three concentric circles, and still partly connected with each 
other by flat slabs lying across their tops. In the middle is the so- 
called Altar; adjacent is the ''Cursus'^ where the assembled people are 
supposed to have stood during the Druidic ceremonials. — Salisbury Plain., 
in the midst of which Stonehenge is situated, formerly a sterile tract, 
has been converted into a fertile district by the advance of agriculture. 

Wilton (Pembroke Arms)., a small town with 8(X)0 inhab., -S M. to the 
W. of Salisbury, possesses a magniflcent Romanesque '* Church. Not far 
from the town stands Wilton House , the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, 
famed for its valuable Oreek and Roman Sculptures, and '^Collection of 
pictures by Van Dyck, Holbein, Albert Diirer, Poussin, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and other masters. The first earl, the friend of Shakspeare, died in 160()^ 
almost all the subsequent earls have been eminent as lovers of art. The 
grounds are also worth seeing. The Italian Garden contains a pavilion 
designed by Holbein. 

'^Longford Castle , the seat of the Earl of Radnor , lies on the Avon^ 
3 M. to the 8.E. of Salisbury. The ^Collection of pictures (Holbein, etc.) 
is one of the finest in England, and will thoroughly repay a visit (ac- 
cessible to strangers on Tuesdays and Fridays). 

46. From Salisbury to London. 

83 M. Railway via Basingstoke in 2V4-3 hrs.: fares lis. 6d., 124-. Sd., 
Qs. UVarf. 
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Stat. Porton. Near stat. Orately rises *Quarley Hill , crowned 
with an ancient and extensive entrenchment, and commanding a 
fine view. Stat. Andover (Star ; George and Dragon), with upwards 
of 5000 inhab. ; about 11/2 M. from the town is Bury Hilt, upon which 
there is a very extensive and well defined camp of British origin. 
Near stat. Whitchurch (White Hart ; King's Arms), with the paper 
manufactory of the Bank of England , lies Hurstbome Priors , the 
seat of the Earl of Portsmouth, surrounded by a picturesque park. 
The next stations are Overtony Oakley , and Basingstoke (Angel ; 
Red Lion ; Wheatsheaf) , a small Saxon town of 4000 inhabitants. 
Stat. Winchfield, with a fine church, partly in the Norman, and 
partly In the Gothic style. Near the station of Fleet the line crosses 
a small lake ; on the left (3/4 M.) is Elvetham House, where Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained in 1591 by the "Earl of Hertford. 

The line now crosses a wide heath-clad plain. Stat. Famhorough 
is the- station for the large military' camp of (1 1/2 M.) Alder shott^ 
9 sq. M. in extent, and capable of accommodating 20,000 men. 
The military mancBuvres which take place here from time to 
time are on a most extensive scale and well worth seeing -, the 
most commanding point of view is afforded by the eminence called 
CcMar's Camp. — Near stat. Brookwood lies Woking Necropolis, an 
immense cemetery, 7000 acres in extent, to which coffined bodies 
are brought daily from London by a special funeral train. 

Stat. Woking (Railway Hotel, at the station ; White Hart, in 
the town). The floriculturist should not omit to visit the •Nursery 
of Mr. Waterer at KnaphiU (2^2 M. , turning to the left at the 
station). — Old church in the pointed style. 

Stat. Wejbridge (Hand and 8pear ; Oatlands Park) , prettily 
situated near the Thames. The Roman Catholic church formerly 
contained the remains of Louis Philippe, King of France, his 
consort, and his daughter-in-law the Duchess of Orleans, which 
were removed to France in 1876. In the neighbourhood rises *St. 
George's Hill (500 ft.), commanding a beautiful view, which in- 
cludes on the N. Windsor Castle and Hampton Court. Stat. Walton 
(Duke's Head), occupying an attractive situation on the Thames. 
Stat. Esher, a picturesque village, mentioned in the poetry of Pope 
and Thomson. The Sandown Races (p. 41) take place in the 
neighbourhood. Esher Place, once the palace of Cardinal Wolsey, 
has lately been rebuilt. In the vicinity stands Claremont, at one 
time the property of the famous Lord Clive, and Inhabited at a 
later period by Louis Philippe and his queen; it now belongs to 
Queen Victoria, but is seldom occupied except by domestics. 

Then stat. Thames Ditton (branch-line to Hampton Court, 
p. 292), and stat. Surbiton and Kingston, 1 V2 M. to the N. of which 
lies Kingston^upon^ Thames (p. 302). Farther on, stat. Coomhe- 
Maiden ,• hence to London, see p. 292. 
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